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AVIS. 


Avronrocnapnas ts, we know, the rage, and we accept “ The Lives” proposed. 
reqtesting that the. writing may not occupy a life in the reading. T. B. informs 
us that the title of the first willbe “ Memoirs of BLack BiLiy ; and the pass- 
ing events of his time.” ‘The second, and certainly no one can be better qualified 
to handle and give a finishing touch to such matters, lives being very much in his 
line, ia “ The Memoirs and recollections of Jack Ketcu. This eminent person 
was connected by ties with all the remarkable personages of the Courts, of whom 
he records many very interesting particulars.” 

Recetvep. “ Lines to Music ;* “ Moron’s Prospect ;’ Mr. BRaANDETH's 
“ Oratorio ;” “ Decens,” i, e. lucus 2 non; “ W. on Winter ;’ “ The Muses’ 
Bower and song; Verses from V. Liverpool; and various papers from others, 
who need not, or desire not to be noticed here. | 

“ Sensibility” should be concluded in another paper. 

- It is the observation of a noble Lord, that ‘“‘ Any Gentleman may accidentally 
have a hole in his stocking, but that a darn is premeditated poverty.” So any 
Gentleman may in conversation fal) into the offence of an extempore pun, but to 
print one is premeditated villainy. We must therefore decline being accessary 
to the grand larceny of “ A Punster's” fifty attempts at the criminal act. A 
specimen is enough, and as a first offence, may be forgiven. “ Some one observed 
during’ very cold weather, that we suffered more from it in consequence of the 
peace, and the want of Recruiting parties. How so? said his friend—Because 
they might list the doors.” “ Another, when there was a scarcity of meat, said, 
This reminds me of Shakespeare—‘ the times are out of Joint.’” To the Lovers 
of such mental tickling, we recommend a very ingenious little work by Mr. 
WestmacotTt, called the “ Punster’s Pocket Book,” with desigus by CauiK- 
SHANKS — it is an admirable piece of pleasantry. 

Monsieur GUERLEIN, “sur les monumens, et beaux arts d'Italie,” will not do 
for us either, “in French, Italian, or German.” The offer is liberal, but we are 
not sure of the approbation of our readers generally. 

J. F. Stuart (as he calls himself, being, and very properly, ashamed of his 
right nathe, which we could tell him) is branded and dismissed : 

'  Improbé Neptanum accusat, qui iterum naufragium facit.’ 
He may get this translated in or about Fitzroy-square ; and at the same time tell 
bis worthy friend that “ Mount Etna” is in Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

S. op Poetry and Painting, and on Taste, labours under a great misconception, 
which is entirely of his own breeding. When his articles are used, he may agree- 
ably undeceive himself by applying to the publisher. He must have patience— 
so muat Z, A.—or they must, if they prefer it, have their papers returned. Mar- 
pon’s: “ Silence,” shall be preserved if possible. 

It would be an impeachment of those qualities in ourselyes, were we to be inat- 
tentive to a polite and sensible request. We therefore cheerfully announce an 
entry made in the books of “ The Surrey Literary Institution, Camberwell,” 
though Mr. R. A. Manspen fears (knowing himself better than we do) that his 
commtnication may be thought “ foo insignificant.” 

* The European Magazine, proposed by R. W. DicKINsON. 

“ It is” (a, we presume) “silly work, now in the hands of some ministerial 
hacks. © * ® is Editor *—it is now in the act of abusing such men as John Cam 
Hobhouse and Henry Brougham. R. A. MARSDEN.” 

Even Philosophy has its limits, and being mere mortal men, we deem it no 
weakness to sink under this affliction—but why silly ?—we did not insert Mr. 
Marsden's articles! However, we suspect some imposition here—how came Mr. 
M. to be admitted a member of 2 Literary society ? 

The “ Glance at 1720,” is withdrawn. Old Bubbles soon lose their interest, 
new ones never; and “the burnt child” does not include any of Mr. Bull’s, 
The Character of the late Czar from the same hand is a valuable substitute. 

Mr. T. LINGARD’s three poems are rejected. He tells us that “ he lives on 
his wits.” We do not know tbe gentleman’s name, but surely this is not the Ana- 
tomie Vivante ? 


Op Characters for Charity’s Sake, No, IV. and Original Letters, next month, 





* We have here suppressed a name, because it asserts a falsehood, and we have 
no wish to play with the feelings of honourable men. 
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THE LUSUS NATURE AND THE GERMAN PROFESSOR. 


NaTuRAL historians, when they meet with any production of the ani- 
mal or vegetable kingdom differing in its structure, ag or general ora 
ganization, from others of the same species usually presented to their 
senses, or, in other words, forming an exception to their ordinary exs 
perience, are in the habit of calling it a lusus nature, or a freak of Nature, 
and there the matter ends, The fact is thus considered as stated with 
sufficient precision, and explained with satisfactory skill. Thus, su 
a child come into the world without feet, like the martlet in heraldry— 
without arms, like the god Terminus—or provided with two heads, like 
the Prussian eagle, they would tell us that Nature had been sporting, and 
that, therefore, they need not be serious—that she had been in her frolics, 
and therefore that they need not display their philosophy. 

Dr. Darwin, on the contrary—and the doctor is a great authority in 
such matters—having, as he himself professes, pursued Dame Nature to 
her deepest recesses, and wormed out of her is most hidden secrets, 
tells us that when she appears to go most astray in her labours, or to in- 
dulge most in her vagaries, she is only returning to her former habits, or 
making blind experiments at further improvements. ‘* Perhaps,’’ says 
he, “ all the supposed monstrous births of Nature are only remains of her 
habits of production in their less perfect state, or attempts towards greater 
perfection.’’ With the same view, probably, Pliny (and we wonderthe doctor 
on this occasion did not quote him,) calls Nature Ingeniosa, and concludes 
his enumeration of her experiments on the human frame with the follow- 
ing truth :—Hecac talia ex hominum genere ludibria sibi, nobis miracula 
INGENIOSA facit Natura.” 

Now, as the doctor shews us, in his ** Loves of the Plants,”’ and his 
** Temple of Nature,’ that he was intimate with all the gnomes, nymphs, 
sylphs, and salamanders, who preside over the most secret operations of 

12 
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the elements ; as he could interpret the sighing of a daisy, or explain the 
intrigues of a tulip; as he could— 





“tune to oaten reed, 

Gay hopes and amorous sorrows of the mead ; 

From giant oaks that wave their branches dark, 
To the dwarf moss that clings upon their bark ;” 
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ashe had examined the primitive chaotic mass of the universe, and could 
tell— 


-————“ How rose from clemental strife, 
Organic forms, and kindled into life” — 


we sce no reason why he: should not have been able to get at the fact 
of Nature’s more common experiments. If, therefore, according to this 
system, ason or a daughter should be born to us, web-footed like a duck, 
or tatooed like a South-sea islander, we have only to reflect that Nature 
has been in the humour of returning to her former ’prentice work, or of 
making an effort at further perfection. 

It is not a little embarrassing for plain people to decide between these 
two systems, or to predicate of any particular prodigy (as the ancients | 
would call it,) whether it was the inconsiderate treak or the serious design 
of nature. The Doctor himself seems somewhat inconsistent with his 
own doctrine, in ascribing the origin of the starry heavens to one of the 
most brilliant displays of fire-works which the imagination can conceive. 
He supposes that ** this dim spot which men call earth,” and all its 
brighter sister worlds, were projected from chaos, and dispersed “ like 
grains of gunpowder over the voids of space” by a series of ‘grand ex- 
plosions.”” Now, one of these ** grand explosions”? must have appeared 
the finest Zusws or sport in which Nature could indulge. If, therefore, we 
should see other exhibitions as seemingly without a serious object, why 
should we not call them by the same name? If elephants, for instance, 
should be produced with a taste for hunting seals on the ice of the Polar 
Seas, or white bears with a propensity to browze on the foliage of tropi- 
cal forests—if otters should leave the rivers to rob our hen-roosts, and 
foxes to dive into our fish ponds—if, some fine evening, we should see 
Saturn's ring carried off on the tail of a comet—or the milky way coagu- 
lated like the produce of a dairy, what better account could we give of 
the fact than that it was a freak of Nature? Let us not, therefore, quarrel 
with this species of philosophy—in the first place, because, in certain 
cases, we can suggest nothing better; and, in the second place, because 
we see.no reason why Nature should not be allowed her caprices as well 
as her favoured children, the natural historians. 

What we chiefly find fault with in the latter gentlemen is, their propen- 
sity to attend more to the aberrations of their common mother, and to 
treasure up her /usus with greater eagerness than to study and admire her 
constant and steady course. Hence our museums are filled with abortive 
births, imperfect formations, and accidental anomalies; hence some of 
the more zealous of the tribe would prefer a collection of monstrosities to 
a set of regular organizations, and hence we have heard of one who would 
rather have seen his offspring bottled in spirits and placed in his cabinet 
than playing in his nursery. ‘The general taste of mankind for wonders, tf 
and their indifference to the regular appearance of ordinary nature, en- i 
courage this senseless bias of naturalists and collectors of curiosities. Let 
them describe the theory of meteors, storms, winds, and tides, and no in- ’ 
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terest is excited—no curiosity gratified; but let them speak of “ celestial 
prodigies,’”” of showers of frogs, or tempests of ashes, and immediately 
every eye glistens with eagerness, every ear is attention, and the professor 
obtains as mute an audience as Arion among the Dolphins. Every one 
has seen a shower of snow, hail, or rain, and therefore the causes of such 
phenomena are heard with indifference ; but let any wonder-hunter read 
the chapter of Pliny’s Natural History, entitled, De prodiosts Pluviis, and 
his fancy will be gratified to the utmost. He will there see that not only 
such vulgar things as hail, snow, and rain have fallen from heaven, but 
that there is scarcely anything on earth of which showers have not at 
times descended from the sky. He will be startled with accounts of 
showers of ** milk, blood, flesh, iron, wool, and burnt bricks.”” The 
learned author would have conferred an additional obligation on such 
readers had he informed them whether the shower of flesh descended ina 
raw or a cooked state—whether a city or any army -was fed with it— 
whether the iron was manufactured into shields or p!ough-shares-—whether 
broad-cloth was made of the celestial wool, or houses built with the hea- 
venly bricks. Had he been more explicit on these points, a higher in- 
terest would no doubt have been given to his narrative ; but it 1s a great 
deal to learn that the philosopher had himself no doubt of the facts which 


-he records. 


We are generally now so well acquainted with the human form, as it is 
exhibited in most of its varietics on the face of the earth, that we find 
little of novelty or wonder, either in the course of our travels or in the 
range of our reading. Nature has thus grown as solemn, tame, and regu- 
lar as a priest in a procession, and the lovers of prodigies haye to regret 
that she sports no longer. In colour, shape, size, organization, or num- 
ber of parts, we find nothing that deserves the name of a lusus, and were 
we not sometimes treated to the sight of an Irish giant or a Polish dwarf, 
we might suppose that Nature was now too old and sober to indulge in her 

outhful frolics. What additional zest was given to life, and what fresh 
interest to knowledge, by the narratives and cabinets of former ages! Let 
any one peruse that great magazine of ancient gossip and ancient pr 
sophy to which we have above referred, and he will there see how Nature 
sported and naturalists were amused in primitive times. He will there 
see how she tried her freaks with the human form, not only in individual 
instances, but on the scale of whole nations. He willthere read of a peo- 
ple who had only one eye in the middle of their forehead, and yet pos- 
sessed perfect vision; of another who had only one leg (monosceli), and 

et were excellent jumpers (mire pernicitatis ad saltum) ; of a third who 
had eight toes on each foot, and the feet turned backwards; of a people 
who had no necks, and whose eyes were inserted in their shoulders—of 
men who had the heads, the claws, and the bark of dogs; of others who 
walked on all fours, and yet were distinguished for their surprising swift- 


‘ness ; of a race with the teeth of dogs, and without any voice; of men 


without heads—of men without noses, and of a nation without mouths 


- ( Astomi). 


And here let us stop a little to express our admiration of this last tribe— 
this celebrated people, of whom our author gives the followmg account : 
** Ad extremos fines Indie ab oriente, circa fontem Gangis, Astomorum 
gentem, sine ore, corpore toto hirtam, vestiri frondium lanugine,  halitu 
tantum viventem et odore quem naribus trahunt: nullum cibum illis, nul- 
lum potum ; tantum radicum florumque varios odores, et sylvestrium ma- 
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lorum que secum portant, longiore itinere, ne desit olfactus: graviore 
ulo odore haud difficulter exanimari.'? What an amiable, gentle, and 
interesting race of ** most delicate monsters,’’ and how much is it to be 
that it is now extinct! They were indeed. deprived of one fea- 
ture of the human countenance which modern painters and lovers think 
interesting, but along with it disappeared a thousand “ ills which flesh is 
now heirto.” With the Astomi there was no toiling for necessary food— 
—no “ eating of their bread with the sweat of their brow.’”? With them 
there was no care about the price of beer—no intoxicating drugs—no 
drunken brawls, With them no scarcity was created by wicked combina- 
tions among mare and corn-dealers. With them society was not 
plundered by landlords, farmers, graziers, millers, butchers, bakers, 
cooks, and confectioners, With them tooth-aches were never felt, and 
*« dental surgery was unknown,”’ As they neither could be dediti glosse 
nec gule, so in their happy country there was no angry wrangling—no tu- 
multuous assemblages—no mob oratory. With them was no noisy forum 
—no disputatious tribunal—no jabbering council—no factious senate. In 
their quiet societies no female orator ‘‘ talked you dead.” No political 
pretender insisted on making you the depository of state secrets. No 
scandal-monger tried to make you an accomplice in killing character. 
With them were neither coteries nor clubs—nor bar, nor stage, nor hust- 
ings, nor mason-lodges, nor music parties, nor operas, nor concerts, nor 
comedies, nor O. P. rows. The whole business of society was conducted 
as quietly as if by ar and parties of pleasure were as still as the 
meeting of singing-birds in a pye, Nor were they without the sensual en- 
joyments of life, or an abundant supply of the necessaries and luxuries 
suited to their more refined appetite. Their food and drink were the 
odours of roots, fruits, leaves, and flowers. They inhaled their nourish- 
ment through the organ of smell, and pampered their palate through their 
olfactory nerves, They could breakfast plainly on a dish of rose-buds, 
and make a luxurious dinner on the scent of a nosegay. The perfumes of 
pe age and the effluvia of the orchard, or the forest, were their usual 
m Their store-rooms and pantries were filled with the sweet-smelling 
fruits, dried buds, aromatic leaves, and bottled essences. Like Titania’s 
favourite, they were fed in summer— 


~——— With apricocks and dewberries 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries.” 


On a journey or a march their magazine of provisions consisted of bas- 
kets of flowers or collections of aromatics. Their banquets generally took 


place in their gardens, and while they appeared to be sitting idly in the: 


midst of a parterre, or ranged carelessly round a flower-plot, they were 
greedily devouring their invisible dinner. However various their bill 
of fare, it had only a reference to the nose. Instead of our familiar pot-luck 
invitation of “* come and eat your beef or your mutton with me to-day,” 
s+ say in their language, (tongue it could not ofcourse becalled,) 
*«* Come and smell your dish of thyme or your pine-apple with me to- 
day.”* The gourmands ae Astomi (for they had likewise their 
gourmands,) were known by the fineness of their scents and piquancy of 
their invisible dishes, and their gluttons by the length of their meals and 
the eee their aerial inhalations. And notwi ing the delicate 
nature of their viands, it would appear that these two classes of sensualists 
were not exempted from the distempers which frequently attack their 
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brethren with mouths and grosser appetites ; for, according to ourauthor, 
they were sometimes carried off by a stronger aerial diet, and expired of 
an aromatic apoplexy. 

But to return from the digression into which we have been uncone 
sciously led by our admiration of this interesting people—It is ‘the ge- 
neral habit of production’’ at present, as Dr. DARWIN would say, for the 
ree te of the human race to come into the world by one or two at a 
birth. Nature, therefore, in following this course, causes no surprise, and 
excites to no speculation ; but let us hear of the exploit of a Dutch lady, 
called Margaret of Henneberg, daughter of Florence IV, Count of Hol- 
land, who presented to her husband at one birth 865 children, and im- 
mediately our attention is arrested and our curiosity gratified. Nor ought 
any doubt to be thrown upon this event, strange as it may at first appear, 
This extraordinary mania took place at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, (for in such a case we must be particular,) at nine o’clock in the 
morning of Good Friday, in the year of Salvation 1276, the Countess 
Margaret being then forty-two years of age. The infants;were all born 
alive—they were all baptized by the suffragan of the Bishop of Utrecht, 
{who must have attended the accoucheur on the oecasion,) all the males 
were called John, and all the females Elizabeth, and they all, together 
with the mother, died on the same day. The event was brought about by 
the malediction of a poor woman, who, on her virtue being insulted by 
the suspicions of the Countess, prayed that she might have as many chil- 
dren at a birth as there were days in the year. The prayer was fulfilled 
to the letter, and it would appear that this was not leap-year, otherwise 
the Countess would not have got off forless than 366. 

Now, as to the evidence of this fact. In the first place one of the in- 
fants—we believe one of the Johns—is preserved in spirits in the Royal 
Museum of Copenhagen. Let any of our readers who doubt go and see. 

In the second place, the fact is attested by no less authority than Eras- 
mus, Ludovicus Vives, Guicciardini, and two eminent writers on Dutch. 
history. Guicciardini, after relating the event with implicit faith, endea~ 
vours to remove one of the objections to its probability, by assuring us of 
the diminutive size of the infants, ‘* quorum singulos,’’ says he, ‘‘narrant 
Suisse pulli gallinacei magnitudine,’”’ (each of them being about the bulk 
ofa chicken.) 

But in the third place, there ought to remain no doubt of the fact on the 
minds of those who have visited, or shall visit, the village of Loosdunen, 
near the Hague, and there see, on the wall of the church, to the right of 
the pulpit, the two identical copper basons in which the 365 pulli humani 
were christened by Guido, the suffragan of the Bishop of Utrecht. These 
basons have, no doubt, remained there from the time of the prodigy, and 
the truth of the inscription was not disputed even when the religion of the 
Bishop of Utrecht was changed, and the reformers protested against every 
other Popish baptism. This inscription relates the facts both in Latin and 
Dutch. It is headed by the following couplet to prepare the mind for the 
interesting narrative which it contains :— 

“ En tibi monstrosum nimis, et memorabile factam, 
Quale nec a mundi conditione datum.” 

To the narrative is added the following advice, like the moral to a 
fable, though of course there can be no fable here:— 

“Lie lege, mox animo stupefactus, lector, abibis.” 
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A learned Englishman who wrote only about half a cent » inal- 
pen a igy, expresses great displeasure at the unbelief of a phi- 
losopher, who a short time before had said hanc partum ad fabulas per- 
tinere aniles: that this birth was an old wife's tale. 2 

He then goes on to confirm our opinion of its authenticity by citing 
ether instances of numerous births, in which, though the prolific mothers 
did not run a race with the days of the year, they more than doubled the 
wumber of its weeks. Thus, says he, Albertus Magnus describes the 
ease of a woman who brought into the world 150 children at a birth, and 
Picus Mirandola, a prince not less distinguished for his learning and 
veracity than for his ester, speaks of another who had at least 20 at a 
time. Nay, adds he, triumphantly, the origin of the present royal family 
of Great Britain—of the Guelphs—may be traced to one of eleven children 
produced at a birth by a Countess of Swabia, | 

Now, we shall not stop to enquire whether these prodigies of parturition 
be lusus natura, or miracles, but we certainly cannot think that Dr. Dar- 


‘ win's theory will explain them. If it was a “ habit of former produc- 


tion” to have 365 children at a birth, the earth must long ago have been 
overstocked, and there would have been no necessity for the command “ be 
fruitful and multiply ;” if it was “‘ an attempt at further perfection,” the 
march of improvement must have been slow, as the Countess of Henne- 
has met with no imitator. | 
German professor of natural history—not in the University of Got- 
tingen, where Rbensahiah teaches this interesting branch of knowledge— 
but at Wurtzburg, had been smitten with this desire of finding nature at 
fault, or of catching her in her frolics, and not being very well acquainted 
with her regular course of operation, thought nothing too extravagant for 
her to do. He has, therefore, left behind him acollection of luwsus nature, 
now partly in the ion of Blumenbach, which will be transmitted to 
awe | as an evidence of the ingenuity and sagacity of natural historians, 
he following was the manner in which the professor acquired both the 
details of his knowledge and the contents of his cabinet. When instruct- 


ing his pupils he was in the habit of dwelling particularly.on uncommon 


— or seeming anomalies, praying the young men to bring him 
| rare spectmens of animal or vegetable mal-conformation which fell in 
their way. On these he used to harangue with as much faith and fervour 
as Don Qutzote on the wind-mills, or the charms of his mistress. 

ee his class at the end of the session, he never failed to be- 
seech them to register every uncommon appearance of the animal, vege- 
table, or mineral weet reals which they com and to send him a copy of 
the interesting record. ‘“ Gentlemen,” he would say, “it will be your 
care in the vacation to study the works of Nature—to ascertain what she 
has been, and to compare her former with her present phenomena. Above 
all things, go to the mining districts, and have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the bowels of the earth, record carefully your observations, and in- 
crease your collections. Petrefactions of animals are the most interesting 
portions of the mineral kingdom. How happy your lot, could you be the 
means of establishing new philosophical truths by your discoveries in this 
field of inquiry. Moralists have spoken of petrified heart, and they may 
be right, but an entire petrified man still remains to be discovered. Nearly 
= other animal abovethe earth has been dug out of it, but a fossil man, 
gentlemen, a fossil! man-is sulla desideratum' Excrt yourselves, there- 
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fore, to obtain as many dusus nature as you can, and particularly to dis- 


cover a fossil man.” _ Ns ee 

The young gentlemen were not slow in takin gauge of their pro- 
hemuinadain and generally contrived to atte a con or two ane 
vacation. One of them wrote him that, in the neighbourhood of the place 
where he resided, a child had been born, whose skin was marked with 
painted characters, like the tatooed inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands ; 
with this difference, however, that the characters bore more the appear- 
ance of Egyptian hieroglyphics than the rude designs of those barbarians. 
The professor, on receiving this intelligence, immediately sent a string of 
queries respecting the form of the letters, the state of the mother’s fancy, 
and the nature of ‘the father’s profession. The reply was that the charac- 
ters were nearly perfect hieroglyphics, that the mother’s imagination was 
susceptible, and that the father was so addicted to antiquarian lore that he 
had nearly gone mad in attempting to interpret the inscription on Cleo 
tra’s Needle. \t was added, that during her pregnancy the mother had 
gone to see a collection of Egyptian antiquities, and had stood half an hour 
over the painted case of a mummy. The professor was satisfied with the 
account, and next year his pupils heard that «* Nature in this instance had 
shown herself learned in all the wisdom of Egypt.” 

Another wrote him regretting that he was absent on a visit when a won- 
derful brood of chickens had been hatched in his father’s poultry-yard : 
though he could not, therefore, give his own personal testimony to the 
fact, yet he had it on the best authority, namely, the evidence of the fa- 
mily, that each egg, like that of Leda, produced twins. An affidavit of 
this phenomenon was at first required by the professor, but the demand was 
afterwards abandoned in consideration of the probability of the account, 
and the want of necessity for more formal evidence. 

In short, this secretary of nature had, during his vacation, a more ex- 
tensive correspondence than any secretary of state, each of his letters con- 
taining the narratives of some discovery, or accompanying the transmis- 
sion of some specimen. Hence, in the words of Dr, GoLpsmita, he 
received ‘* accounts of men withtwo heads, or without any head ; of chil- 
dren joined in the middle—of bones turned into flesh, or flesh converted 
into bones.” 

As the majority of those who exercised their ingenuity in this field 
of discovery had their minds filled with classical associations, they gene- 
rally gave their freaks of nature a classical character. The most ridiculous 
fables of antiquity were thus realised, afid duplicates could be produced 
of nearly every poetical monster. Hence the Sphinx, withouther riddles; 
hence, “ the toa not fabulous,’’ hence winged horses, unicorns, and 
chimeras. 

Multaque preeterea varioram monstra ferarum, 

Even vegetable nature assumed a classical appearance, and specimens 
were described of the caduceus of Mercury, of the thyrsus of Bacchus, 
and of the rarest fruits of the ancient cornucopia. Our professor’s life 
was thus a continued round of discovery, but the eat object of all his 
researches, the fossil man, was still wanting. His delight was therefore 
equal to his surprise, when, one fine morning, he was informed by a pupil 
that he had discovered, in a lime-stone quarry of the neighbourhood, a 
great collection of petrified animal remains, and among the rest *‘ the fron- 


tal bone, the tibia, and the great toe’ of a human skeleton. These re- 
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mains were so numerous and so various that they included examples of 
nearly all our present races of animals, and indicated, as the discoverer 
sagaciously remarked, the existence in that spot of an “ antediluvian me- 
nagerie.” Various surprising specimens of the smaller quadrupeds, and 
of the rarer insects, were brought from this mineral magazine. Scarabei 
of the most singular organization, dragon flies of the most formidable size, 
butterflies as large as bats, and birds diminished to insects, together with 
other monstrous anomalies and mixtures of the quadruped and winged 
tribes, were among the number of its curiosities. The professor, desiring 
to see these petrifactions in situ, as he called it, repaired at last to the 
quarry with his pupils, and had the satisfaction to find all his desires gra- 
tified—all his expectations fulfilled. Besides a great variety of the repre- 
sentations of animals known and unknown, of all countries and of all cli- 
mates—of all modes of life and of all forms of organization—he had the 
happiness himself of making the discovery of as perfect a human skeleton 
as ever dangled in a dissecting-room. It might have excited some suspi- 
cion in the mind of a more cautious observer, or a less zealous votary of 
Nature than the doctor, that most of these petrified figures were only sur- 
face deep; but this fact made no impression on him. He amassed the 
figured Siesatghd with all care, and lectured upon them with faith and 
wonder. 

It is needless to add, that this treasure of petrified remains—this collec- 
tion of dusus nature—this antediluvian menagerie and fossil man found in 
the neighbourhood of Wurtzburg, are discoveries as genuine and authentic 
as the prodigies of Prince Hohenlohe, which have since illustrated the 
annals and extended the fame of that fortunatecity. We should be sorry, 
however, to vouch for their authenticity with the same solemnity and con- 
fidence that Catholic bishops and orthodox physicians have vouched for 
the miracles of his highness. 

N.B. Here our paper ended, as we had prepared it for publication for last 
month; but, inconsideration of the present season of festivity and the present 
state of trade, we cannot now conclude without makinga suggestion founded 
on a fact mentioned by the great naturalist to whose authority we have so 
often referred. He tells us that in the Red Sea there is found an excel- 
lent species of turtle, of such large dimensions that its shell is sufficient to 
form the roof of a house. A single animal of this description, it is plain, 
would dine a whole corporation, and the whole court of aldermen might 
afterwards sit and hatch their counsels in its shell. Whether this be a 
sport of Nature or not, it would certainly make excellent sport for luxuri- 
ous citizens. We would therefore recommend the formation of a new 
joint stock company, (in which all the aldermen should be offered shares, ) 
to be entitled, * The ed Sea Turtle Fishery Association,” for catching 
this singular fish, Nor would the operation be difficult or hazardous, for 
we are told by our author that, in emulation of those for whose food they 
are designed, they are extremely fond of ease and luxurious living, and 
ey: on a fine day, be easily caught asleep and snoring on the surface of 
the water. 
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RECENT TRAVELS IN FRANCE.* 


HAD our critical labours begun a few years earlier, we should have had 
a much ampler list of travellers in France both epistolary and narrative, 
to — to our readers.* ‘ Tours,”’ classical and culinary, picturesque 
and bibliographical, and “ Letters,’’ laudatory and virtuperative, were 

ured out upon us in endless abundance for two or three years after the 

ttle of Waterloo, which had itself supplied a fertile theme for hundreds 
of «* Walks,”’ and * Narratives,” and ** Details” of that famous and well- 
foughten field, by many ‘‘ eye witnesses” and divers near observers.’’ 
The most remarkable thing about all these publications is, that scarcely 
one of them, or even the title of one of them, exists in the memory of that 
public, which then devoured them with an appetite sharpened at once by 
the subject. 

We can only, for example, remember, that a Mr. John Scott wrote two 
books, entitled, ** A visit to Paris,” and ** Paris Revisited,’? in both of 
which there is a great deal of shrewd remark, acute observation, and 
animated description: and it is much to the praise of the author’s talents 
for his task, that ten years of constant intercourse with the people he 
undertook to describe, have scarcely served to contradict, in any material 
points, the author’s estimate of their character. The two works to which 
we have alluded, are certainly, (allowing for a little twaddle about the fine 
arts, and not a little for John Bullism and yehemence—faults easily ex- 
cusable in a writer, who was, like Mr. Scott, the editor of a party news- 
paper) by far the ablest, and the most likely to last, of all which that 
eventful period produced. 

Mr. Hobhouse, about the same period, put forth two volumes of violent 
letters, of which we now remember nothing but that they were furiously 
laudatory of Napoleon, and abusive of every body else. 

Mr. Alison (son of the author of the Essay on Taste) and another young 
gentleman, called, we believe, Tytler, published two duodecimos under the 
title of “Travels in France in 1814-15.”” They were, we remember, 
exceedingly ambitious and pretending in their style, full of extra-superfine 
writing and ultra picturesque description; but the views of the authors, 
like those of most young gentlemen, seem to have been confined to the 
Palais Royal, and their remarks on national manters to have been gathered 
from conversations with the Grisettes of the shops, or the Belle Limona- 
diére. 

A gentleman, rejoicing in the mellifluous name of Mr. Jorgenson, next 
professed to give us accounts of the lower classes; an undertaking for 
which he told us, in his preface, he possessed a peculiar qualification— 
that of having travelled through France on foot. From the book he has 
produced, however, one would think he had performed the journey antour 
de sa chambre, or in a dormeuse ; for instead of the interesting details on 
the lower classes, which his annonce led his readers fairly to expect, we 





* A Ride of Eight Hundred Miles in France, &c. by James Paul Cobbett, Sta- 
dent of Lincoln’s linn, 12mo. 1824. 

Letters from France. By John M.Cobbett. 12mo, London, 1825. 

A Journey into France and various Parts of Europe. By the Rev. Thomas 
Pennington, A.M.&c. 2vols. Svo. 1825, 


A Month in France and Switzerland during the Autumn ef 1824. By John 
Smith, 8vo. London, 1925. 
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found his pages crowded with nothing but Waterloo, and Wellington, and 
Napoleon, trumpets, cannons, drums, and thunder. . 

sides the books which we have thus briefly characterized, there were 
sundry stories put forth, which we have now either luckily forgotten, or 
of which we were always in a state of happy iguorance; we class among 


the latter all the writings of all the blue stockings, with the exception of 


Lady Morgan’s * France.”? The blunders in that work have been often 
a rm but it is curious that no Reviewer has ever alluded to the fact, 
(which is quite damnatory of Lady Morgan’s pretensions to have mingled 
in the highest classes of France) that she represents the noble persons 
alluded to as holding conversations in a strain, and using phrases, which, 
so far from being appropriated to these classes, are only peculiar to Pari- 
sian Bourgeoises, or personages of even less rank and dignity. 

But though Lady Morgan’s ** France’’ was a failure, partly on account 
of her ignorance, but chiefly because she was known to be * une espeéce 
de Jacobin en jupon,”? which, of course, was suilicient of itself to exclude 
her from the society she pretends to depict, we are quite satisfied that she 
had hit not only upon the newest, but by farthe most attractive point in her 


subject—French high life. ‘The complete contrast between the nobles of 
S | 


the old regime and of the new—the rudeness of the soldier-duke mingling 
into the sofiness of some silken courtier of the old school, and his polite- 
ness interpenetrating, as it were, the roughness of a ** gunpowder Percy,”’ 
—the descendants of illustrious houses, and the heroes who were the first 
of houses yet to be illustrious—the ladies, and the way in which they in- 
fluenced, or were influenced by the political changes—were all to be 
described ; and if they had been described by a writer, and that writer 
woman, possessed of the requisite talents and opportunities for observa- 
tion, the book could not have failed to be one of the most interesting ever 
published on the state of France. The higher ranks in France are 
the only ranks, in fact, worth describing; the morals and the man- 
ners of the higher classes are much more iniluential upon the lower in 
France than in other countries—what one Frenchman says and does all 
other Frenchmen will say and do; so that besides the attraction of novelty 
in the description of a class of society never described, one may be 
pretty sure of Sites a pretty accurate notion of all ranks in France from 
viewing a faithful picture of the highest. Of course we do not mean to 
say, that such a tour as that to which we allude would give the reader 
any notion of the agricultural or commercial state of France ; but the 

srsons who want to know any thing about such matters will of course 
look for them elsewhere, and in their proper place. 

But though we would wish to see a picture of the higher classes in 
France drawn by a clever person, we do not desire that the traveller 
should confine himself altogether to the salons and the court. We should 
like to see a description of Fiance which should, even at the risk of in- 
flicting on the reader a little of the ennui consequent upon a twice told 
tale, go over the whole of the road, even between Calais and Paris, It is 
absurd to say that every thing has been described; we do not want to 
hear, for the ten-thousandth time, that Calais is a sea~port—that there 
are many English at Boulogne—and that people in France generally 
speak French—of ‘* hair breadth scapes in the imminent’”’ diligence—the 
annoyances of custom-houses and inns, and the badness of horses and 
and breakfasts ; all this has of course been said in every form of dulness ; 
but we want the sensible remarks of a sensible traveller upon the persons 
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ind things he witnesses, without having récourse to the travels of his 
predecessors the book-makers. These gentlemen generally prepare 
themselves for a tour through France by reading all the tours that ever 
were written, Each of which being in its turn a faithful copy of those 
which went hefore it, the traveller becomes impressed with a salutary 
horror of saying or describing any thing new, lest he should be suspected 
of availing himself of the peculiar license so generally accorded to 
travellers. 

It is, perhaps, a thing not to be hoped for, that a tourist should ever 
arise, who, possessing the faculty of saying new things on those parts of 
France which have been so much be-travelled, should have the courage 
again to go over the ground trampled by so many book-makers, If 
there ever should, we hope he will take as a model that best of books,— 
Arthur Young’s Tour in France,—the author of which, while he reminds 
us of Cobbett in his original views and acuteness of observation upon the 
general state of the country, was additionally qualified by his personal 
manners and his high recommendations to hold familiar and instructive 
intercourse with the loftiest names of the court and the provinces. We 
fear, however, that our wishes are not likely to be realized, that such an- 
other avatar is not soon to arrive, and that France must again become as 
new and untrodden by travellers, as it was when Arthur Young performed 
his interesting journey. At all events, none of the gentlemen whose 
names figure at the head of our article are likely to rival that first of tourists 
—a fact which will soon appear palpable when we proceed to the exami 
nation of their works. 

The ** Ride” of Mr. J. P. Cobbett (son of the celebrated political 
writer) through the west of France will not detain us long. The observa- 
tions of the author were chiefly confined to the lower orders, and the 
modes of life prevalent among the peasantry of small proprietors, He 
draws by far too glowing a picture, however, both of their morals and 
happiness; and the produce of their labour is certainly over-rated in the 
following passage, which sets out withthe contrasted effects of the existing 
English game-laws, and the abolition of game-laws in France :— 

“A French labourer would be a fool if he could find any delight in prowling 
about a coppice, at a time when he might be sleeping at home in such a house 
as is the habitation of a labouring man at Briarre. There are cottages or small 
houses, separate from the farm houses, all over the estate of Beauvoir. A la- 
bourer employed ‘by the year has one of these houses for his family to live in, 
with from twelve to fifteen acres of land, fire wood, and two cows allowed him; 
a little piece of vineyard, and apple trees, and pear trees, to make wine, cyder. 
and perry, for his drink. For this little estate he pays 150 francs a year. An 
he earns by his labour from fifteen to twenty sous a day, according to the season 
of the year, which would leave him upon an average, after he has paid the 150 
francs, more than as much as that sum in clear money. The labourers who live 
under these circumstances, cannot, generally speaking, be otherwise than happy. 
They have every thing that they can want—every thing in fact that a labourer 
ought to have. If they like to have beer to drink, they have land on which to 
zrow the materials for making it; and they may grow the hops and make the 
malt without fearing the interference of the exciseman. There is no need of 
“ pot-houses” here; and, consequently, ‘here are no such things in France. 
The labourer can sit at home in the evening, because in his house there fs 
enough of plerty to give content ; and for the same reason he can goto bed 
without being afraid of waking in misery. The state of the French labourer 
forms, in short, a perfect contrast with that of the poor ragged creature of the 


same classin England, who, after a hard day's work, slinks into the “ pot- 
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house’ to seek, in its scenes of drunkenness and degradation, a refuge from 
the cheerlessness of his own abode.” (p. 80.) 


This is a charming picture at the first glance, but it will hot bear a close 
examination. In the first place, the English poacher does not * find any 
delight,’”” as Mr. Cobbett seems to suppose, “ in prowling about a 
coppice ;”’ he is only attracted by the large profits which he makes by the 
sure sale of an expensive, because a prohibited article. In France, game 
is sold so cheap, that the profits of poaching would be far more than swal- 
lowed up by the original purchase of a gun, and the expense of powder 
and shot. The French peasant, therefore, unless he is mad, will refrain 
from poaching. Mr. Cobbett exults over the labourer’s cottage, with ‘its 
twelve or fifteen acres of land, its little piece of vineyard, apple trees, and 
ground to grow the materials for making beer.’” This sounds well—but 
Mr. C., forgets that this land, in order to produce any thing, must be cul- 
tevated by somebody, and this somebody cannot be the labourer; for in 
the next sentence we find him ‘ gaining from fifteen to thirty sous a day 
by his labour’’—elsewhere of course ; the cultivation, therefore, of his 
small and incongruous crops (too small, one would think, to pay the 
expenses of cultivation) remains to be paid out of the ** 150 francs clear 
money,’’ (the enormous sum of £6 a year) which 150 francs are, 
moreover, to furnish the labourer, his wife, and children with clothing, 
shoes, &c. as well as protect the whole family against starvation in case of 
the failure of crops, hail, or the deathof the cows. We do not at all agree 
with Mr. Cobbett in thinking that people under these circumstances 
“* cannot be otherwise than happy’’—neither are we of opinion that “ they 
have every thing a labourer ought to have.”” We are surprised to find 
Mr. Cobbett, after a ** Ride of 800 miles in Frante,’’ asserting that 
‘there are no such thing as pot-houses’’ in that country; when every 
village would have furnished him with its half dozen cabarets, where 
drinking, if not always carried on to the same extent as in the English 
ale-houses, is only checked to indulge the spirit of gambling, which 1s so 
prevalent throughout France, and especially among its lower classes, as 
the billiard balls and cues painted over every small café in the provinces, 
will sufficiently prove. Is Mr. Cobbett ignorant that the practice of 
dram-drinking is quite common in every part of France, though the dram 
is softened into the petit verre? Perhaps he does not know that petit 
verre means a dram of ardent spirits, any more than that cabaret means a 
pothouse. The comforts of a French cottage! A wretched hut, of which 
the stones are scarcely bound together, with mud floors !—Its plenty ! 
consisting in hard brown bread and petit vin, tasting like vinegar and 
water! The labourer is not qualified, either by education or sentiment, 
for enjoying what we understand by * sitting at in the evening” — 
he 1s a mere boor. 

There are many acute and accurate observations, however, scattered 


through the work ; the justice of the following praise of the French no 
one will dispute :— 


“ The honesty ofthe French in all their dealings; their punctuality in pay- 
ing their debts; their great dislike to be in debt; these are acbaediblged by 
all who know them, and who are just; and these make up for many and many 
little faults.’ 


Upon the whole, this is a liberal and excellent little book ; and our only 
reason for extracting so briefly from it is, that we must now proceed to 
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the work of the author’s brother, which from its recentness has additional 
claims on our attention. 

Mr. J. M. Cobbett’s route lay from Calais to the south as far as 
Limoges; he then returned to Paris; from thence he travelled through 
the eastern parts of France, and part of the Netherlands, and finished his 
journey at Calais, in December, 1824. 

On Mr. Cobbett’s arrival at Orleans, ** the breakfast (says he) they 
brought me, on my asking for it, was eggs, sausages, mutton chops, half a 
fowl, water cresses, and a bottle of wine, I thought at first that this was 
all put before me because I was an Englishman,’’ &c. (p. 21.) Here is a 
ludicrous specimen of the characteristic suspiciousness which haunts John 
Bull; Mr. Cobbett evidently suspects the innocent inhabitants of La 
Beauce of intending him an insult * because he was an Englishman,” 
only because they brought him such a breakfast as every Frenchman eats, 
and which every body but an Englishman knows they are in the habit of 
eating. 

The account of Parisian life and manners is animated and accurate. 
—In concluding this notice of the works of Messrs. Cobbett, we cannot 
help remarking that the French of both brothers is far from deserving the 
Jaudation which their father has so repeatedly given to it. Mr. J. M. 
Cobbett, in particular, is scarcely ever correct in his orthography, and 
frequently altogether mistakes the meaning of the French he quotes. 

Thus, for example, at p. 136, he says, ** There are cross roads through 
the wood in one or two directions, intended for the accommodation of 
huntsmen, if one can draw any thing from a very French inscription on a 
post in the middle of these intersections : ‘ Croix du Grand Veneur,’ or 
Cross of the Great Huntsman. A bouncing sentence—but the French 
deal in such,’? Here Mr. Cobbett evidently takes the words Grand Veneur 
to signify a great or famous huntsman, and thereupon founds a censure of 
the I'rench for vanity ; whereas, the words mean merely a cross erected by 
the grand huntsman, the person occupying the once high post at court of 
Grand Veneur. ‘* Dans la chambre qui est le 2™,” (p. 139.) is not 
very good French; but the translation of * zs volent ov ils attrapent,” by 
they rob, or, they catch, is nonsensical. The meaning is simply, ‘* they 
rob wherever they can find any thing.’’? D’abord is used in p. 51, appa- 
rently for immediately, which it does not signify ; if it does not bear this 
meaning it has none. ‘The errors in orthography are perpetual; al’huil ; 
grand place ; ailles donc; boiseaulée for boisselée; maison de maitre ; 
metayrées for metatries; arrété and protegé for arretez and protegez ; 
guarde for garde, &c. The unfortunate gens d’armes are particularly ill- 
treated ; we have gen d’arm, gent d’arme, gens d’arms, &c. &c. in every 
variety of bad spelling—a matter, to be sure, not of the very highest im- 
portance, and to which we should not have alluded at such length, had 
we not observed, by a correction of one French blunder in the table of 
errors, that some pretension is made to correctness. 

We turn next to the two corpulent volumes of the Rev. W. Pennington, 
which form, both in sense and size, a complete contrast to the two we 
have last examined. We shall not inflict on our readers much either of 
Mr. Pennington’s dulness or our own; but it is but right to give them 
‘*a taste of his quality,’ in an article professing to notice all recent 
English travellers in France. 

This reverend person, it seems, left Dover with many English children 
and Latin quotations in 1818, and travelled over a great part of the Con- 
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tment; after which he returned to this country, innocent of having seen 
or said any thing new ; and, indeed, innocent of every thing but the two 
ponderous octavos which now lie before us. 

Mr. Pennington, like most other reverend gentlemen, has, to out mis- 
fortune, been crammed with a reasonable quantity of Greek and Latin by 
the aid of birch ; and the scraps which have since been floating in his 
memory (without even novel/y to recommeud them) are here recalled, to 
render more nauseous and mawkish his own insipidities, As far as the 
book relates to France (with which alone we have at present to do) we can 
safely assert, that there is not one new fact, or ingenious remark, to be 
found in it. The whole is a chaos of mis-statements, mingled with mis- 
applied misquotations. For example (p. 2.)— 

“ The tower at Boulogne erected from pride— oe 

——— Sepuleri 
Immemor struis domos.—Hor. 
or political art— 


Turribus altas, magnis territat urbes.—Vire. 
Normandy reminds Mr, P. of the gardens of Alcinous ; and, according- 
ly, he quotes the Odyssey; and two lines afterwards he thus writeth :— 
_“ The inns in general are tolerable ; but at Gaillon we were obliged to exer- 
cise our patience, having wretched accommodation—an old tin broken coffee 
pot, without a lid, was our tea pot, and twoor three broken cups were all that 


the house furnished ; no butter, and bad bread, and hardly a table sound enough 
to contain this bad fare. 


“ This reminded us of the straits to which the Trojans were reduced :— 
Et adorea liba per turbam 
Subiciunt epulis 
Etiam menses consumimus jnquit Julus.—Vire.” 

hut if we were to follow this Reverend Pangloss through all his quota- 
iions we should never have done. Here is a sample of Mr. P.’s accurate 
acquaintance with history and chronology, and with this fuet we leave him 
and his book to the judgment of our readers :— 

« Nantes is distinguished by having been some time the residence of Hen 
IV., and there was a plot formed by the league and third party, as it was calle 
in 1792!!! to seize on his person, but it miscarried.” (pp. 6, 7.) 

The last work in our list bears on its title-page the name of Smith. 
We cannot promise our readers much instruction from this gentleman’s 
lucubrations—but they will find some amusement, we think, in the exe 
tracts we shall make from his tour. 

Mr. John Smith is, from his own account of himself, one of the most 
adventurous persons who ever bore that famous name. He had long re- 
solved, it seems, to visit France ; but ‘* contrary to my accustomed habits, 
(quoth he,) I was cautious, and waited the _ of a few years, ere I 
entrusted France with the important deposit of myself. In 1819, how- 
ever, I thought 1 might venture, and I did. 1 crossed to Calais—saw 
every thing with the eye and ear of wonder—took the route from Calais 
to Boulogne, thence to Abbeville—from Abbeville to Dieppe—from Diep 
to Rouen (where I saw and admired, and in memory admire still, its 
most harmoniously beautiful cathedral) and from Rouen to Dieppe again. 
From Dieppe I sailed to Brighton, and from Bnghton I vminel to Lon- 
don, fully authorized to boast of having seen something of the French 
character tn France, (p. 2.) 

There exists but one parallel to this magnificent passage, that we know 
‘of—and that will be found in the Mayor of Garratt. To do both complete 
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justice, we must quote the speech of Major Sturgeon, from which it is 
evidently borrowed: ‘Oh! such marchings and countermarchings ! 
from Brentford to Ealing, from Ealing to Acton, from Acton to Uxbridge, 
and from Uxbridge again back to Acton! The dust flying, sun scorch- 
ing, men sweating! But that is now all over with me. Like the Roman 
censurer, I shall now retire to my savin field, and there cultivate cab- 
bages !”” 

Mr. Smith has a passion for cathedrals: ‘ regarding the sight of the 
Cathedral of Amiens (says he) more than my dinner, I alighted from the 
diligence as it passed by, and entered.”’ (page 8.) He then proceeds to- 
wards Paris, after passing through sundry towns which are not to be 
found in the map—among the rest Poulang, Gien, and Villejing—names 
which sound and look much more like Chinese than French. ‘The mo- 
ment he arrives at Paris he walks out to see the sights, and discovers that 
the Pont Neuf ‘is so called from the circumstance of there being nine 
avenues to it.’ (p. 11.) But the most astonishing adventure he meets 
with, is his “taking coffee and liqueur at the Mille Colonnes, side by 
side with a private soldier, who was enjoying his eau de sucre’?—a com- 
position of which we are in a state of happy ignorance. Some of our 
readers may remember the Cockney in the farce, who wonders at finding 
himself fifty miles from London, We appeal tothem whether Mr. 
Smith’s exclamation on being awoke in the morning by the noise of 
Paris, is not at least equal in innocent absurdity—* If the French rise 
early, there are those of the English who travel further than the French 
do when they are up!”” (p. 13.) 

We propose, in the course of our notice of Mr. Smith’s book, to be as 
serious as possible, for we find from page 27, that the author has a par- 
ticular aversion to ‘* quizzing.” ‘1 pause (says he,) on the possibility 
of being quizzed, like my Lord Mayor and the Duke of Sussex. I don’t 
like to be quizzed.” 

At Fontainbleau, Mr. Smith eats a new kind of soup called Vermicile, 
and is very naturally reminded by the sight of some oxen, of * that 
period when in Rome’s best day her Cincinnatus passed from the purple 
to the plough.”’ 

If Mr. Smith paints the French en beau, he takes care to paint his 
own countrymen en laid. Two Englishmen whom he meets with ata 
place he calls Maison Weuf, make use of Mr. Smith’s courier to bespeak 
their horses. The rest of Mr. Smith’s indictment we give in his own 
complaining words :— 

“Their servant applied to him on this subject,and in more than one 
instance afterwards he was the cause’of their avoiding otherwise unavoidable 
delay. We met afterwards at St. Laurent and Mores, where we dined and 
slept, but not a word of acknowledgment from either of them, nor so much 
as ‘ Gentlemen, we are all English, and in a foreign land.’ ” (p.61.) 

Afterwards the same melancholy strain is renewed :— 

“As we were leaving Les Rousses, the two Englishmen whom we had 


left at Mores came up. What strange bodies we English are! No notice 
of each other, as if a nod, or ‘ how d’ye do,’ were death.” (p. 77.) 


And again in page 80 :— 

“Our courier ordered horses for the two Englishmen behind, who might 
have said, ‘ thank ye,’ but did not.” 

In spite of all this, however, Mr. Smith has so much of * the milk of 


human kindness” in his constitution, that though he is in possession of 
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the name of one of these arch-offenders, he refuses to damn him to 
everlasting fame in his Tour, The following mysterious sentence is wor- 
thy of Lord Burleigh :— ; 

“The third room led into the remise, where stood our voiture, and that 
of the two Englishmen (one of whose names I learnt) whom we had cut, 
or who had cut us. I am in wholesome doubt which it was. Time may 
perhaps determine it.”’ (p. 71.) 

On Mr. Smith's retura he passed*ilong the Banks of the Loire, which 
reminded him, he says, of Goldsmith, Sterne, and Napoleon ! 
Sterne, however, is evidently Mr. Smith's favourite author, and is often 
** his great example, as he is his theme.” In the following passage, Mr. 
Smith is nearly as sentimental as Yorick himself :— 

“Tf sat during a needful pause, contemplating the beauty of the river as 
it reflected in silvery ripple the rays of the declining sun.” £1] will,’ said 
I, ‘make the journey a sentimental one. Why shou/d Inot? Why? Be- 
cause Iam no!’ sextimental enovgh, or 1 am too much so, Let mental cr 
bodily anatomists solve this problem !" (p. 252.) 

Most of our readers, we suspect, will think the worthy Mr. Smith, in 
his own phrase, **too much so,’ when they read the following senti- 





mentalities :— 

“ Here (at Moulins) we arrived at the scene of one of the prettiest tales 
sentiment ever penned: within half a league of this town, the mind's eye 
wovw/d look out for the spot where at a little opening at the road leading 
to a thicket, Maria was discovered sitting under a poplar. And the me- 
mory also would recur to her tale, and particularly to such passages as 
the following.’ (Here Mr. Smith quotes some parts of Sterne’s Maria, and 
adds) “It was with me a point to search out, and visit the market place 
where Sterne stopped to take his last look, and last farewell of Maria.”’ 


And afterwards he thus breaks out :— 

“1 enquired for any recollection of Sterne-of his Maria—of her goat, 
or her dog. 
» “Alas! no remembrance of either remained, and the glory or the nothing 
of a name was again apparent. I should have thought that at Moulins, 
some monument to Sterne, in marble or in memory, preserved by the en- 
graver, or handed down in tradition, would have been found. But no! you 
ask about him!-No one at Moulins knows such a man lived. p. 240, 


It would be unjust to our readers to withhold from them a few exam- 
ples of his wit, which, it will be seen, is not at all in the vein of Con- 


greve or Voltaire :— 

“I begged or borrowed from our good hostess of the hotel, a primitive 
cork-screw, with which, (or one like unto it) Adam perchance uncorked 
the bottles of the wine of Eden, when weary and fatigued with pruning 


roses, he sought to be refreshed.” (p. 240.) 
“1 noticed the sign of one of the public houses on the quay, was Peter’s 


draught of Fishes, and on another part of the, sign was written, Le petit 
Pierre. Quere—Had St. Peter a-son ?” 

We have stated that the English are always painted en aid by the 
sentimental Mr. Smith—here is an example :— 

“Three rude yourg fellows (it might be they were of rank) crossed the 
salon as I wrote this. They appeared as if intent on disturbing those seated 
there. Ask not of what nation they were: or be content with the reply that 
they were not French.” 

“| wonder not at the scoff and ridicule so often directed against the 
English by the people of France. A Freachman—high or low—is a polite 
may, &c. (p. 287.) 
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An exception to the eternal praise of the French, however, will be 
found in his abuse of the blacksmiths. Every mareschal seems to have 
been an object of terror and horror to Mr. Smith, who suspects fraud and 
treachery in their very looks :— 

“At Pacaudiere we found ready to attend upon us one of the mareschals 
or blacksmiths, whose fault it was not that he benefited nothing by our pre- 
sence. His sharp nose and chin, surmounted by a peaked red cap, and his 
anxious and well-opened eyes, displayed his ultra anxiety to serve us. He was 
intent on finding a screw loose: we were intent on disappointing him, and 
proceeded.” (p. 233.) ; 

On various other occasions, Mr. Smith shows the same salutary horror 
of blacksmiths and farriers; in one place, indeed, he even charges one 
of these gentlemen with a felonious intention of abstracting the linch- 
pin of his carriage, ** for the sake of a job!’ We shudder at the con- 
sequences! Mr. Smith might—but we prefer using his own emphatic 
words—** Here one false step would plunge me and my mule into de- 
struction! (p. 125.) However, Mr. Smith, at least (whatever may have 


‘ become of the mule for which he shows himself so amiably interested,) 


has been preserved to write this admirable tour, which he at length in- 
dulgently closes. 
We have hitherto omitted to notice Mr. Smith’s admirable French : 
but it would be unjust to him not to quote a few specimens of the im- 
rovements he thinks fit occasionally to make upon the Gallic tongue. 
For instance he perpetually uses :—montures (saddled cattle,) for mon- 
tres (watches)—arch de carousal for arc de carrousel—pair (a peer) for 
pére (father) —coffée for café—de |’ eau sucre, and |’eau de for eau suerée, 
and Hospice de 1’Antiquaile, and Rue de Juge de la Paix for—we know 
not what. 


We said at the beginning of this notice that Mr. Smith's tour would 
be found rather amusing than instructive : from this implied censure we 
beg to except the following profound and accurate, yet cautious obser- 
vations :— 

“In our own country within the last half century, the general ignorance 
was such, that to write decently was a mark of some superiority; and not to 
read w.s no mark of peculiar degradation.” /p. 68.) 

“ Almost all men vary in their opinions as to what ought or ought not to 
be of their library. 1. for instance, am of opinion with most men, that the 
works of Walter Scott are indispensible requisites in the library of every man 
who pretends to literature, and wishes his country well. There are some 
who think otherwise.” (p. 224.) 

We have now gone through the works of the most recent travellers in 
France, and our readers must have observed how rarely any of them have 
ventured upon the subject of manners—how common-place and ignorant 
their remarks are in general—and how siliy their wonder is at all they saw. 
The manners of the higher orders of society are never even mentioned 
by any of the tourists whose books we have examined. From the plan 
of Messieurs Cobbett’s journies (an excellent and admirable one, by the 
way) this was not to be expected ; and the other two gentlemen seem to 
have travelled as all Englishmen do. They consult their road books and 
guides—travel on the same routes—breakfast, dine, and sleep at the same 
inns—see the same sights—wonder at the same differences of manners— 
and complain of the same inconveniences all over the Continent: they 
never venture to think for themselves, or to examine for themselves : their 
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sole object in travelling is to see what every other person has seen, in 
order to be able to talk about what every other person talks; any thing 
new is carefully avoided : so they get into their voiture in the morning, 
shut their eyes, and endeavour ‘to sleep until the next announcement of 
an arrival at the place where they are to dine, or of the next sight that 
every other Englishman has seen half awakes them. Thus do English- 
men in general go over the Continent; and all classes follow nearly the 
same plan, whether they travel in post chaise or patache, Diligence or 
Dormeuse. ‘Thus it is that we never find any thing new in any of our 
new tours: and thus it always will be, until some clever and agreeable 
Englishman goes over to France, well provided with good French and 
introductions—firm in his resolution to know the French in France well, 
and the English in France not at all—a person of sense, of general in- 
formation, polite manners, and habits of thinking—in short, to come 
back to the subject of our praises at the beginning of this article—a 
SeconD ARTHUR YOUNG. 


SYMPTOMS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


« Tis pleasant sure to see oneself in print '!”’—Byron. 


A LETTER, as Cicero shrewdly observes, in his epistle to Lucius 
Lucceius, spares the confusion of a blush! I will be bold therefore, Mr. 
Editor, to tell you that I burn with ardour to draw my quill under your 
auspices, in the service of your renovated periodical. 1am aware of the 
critical severity with which, at this early stage of your career, you must 
be disposed to view every contribution ; and I fear that you may expect 
me to refer you for a specimen of my abilities to some popular novel, 
tour, or series of essays. ‘This, I regret to say, is totally out of my power. 
I have not been an author above three months; and cannot, for my life, 
swallow conveniently more than one grain of opium at atime. I flatter 
myself, however, that I have already acquired some experience in my new 
craft:—and since I am on the ungracious task of self-introduction, [ 
think I cannot accomplish it more to the present purpose than by giving 
you a faithful account of my literary debut. 

Chance, Mr. Editor, is the great caster of parts in the drama of life. 
A falling apple gave us the law of gravitation; and the music of a black- 
smith’s hammer led in due process of time to the formation of the 
Italian opera. 

For my own part, I doubt that I should ever have aspired to the dis- 
tinction of print, had it not been for the impudence of a tall sallow-faced 
member of a society to which I belong, (and which I should have told 

ou meets every Saturday night, at the Duck and Drumstick in the neigh- 
lanhedd ofthe Poultry), who to our astonishment exhibited one evening, 
two stanzas, which he swore were of his own composition—or as he ele- 
gantly phrased it, of his personal composure—printed, so help me, heaven ! 
in the Poet's Corner of the Morning Post! 

The sight of these two stanzas stamped my vocation. To be lorded 
over by such an upstart was insufferable. I vowed on the instant to be- 
come an author. e honors of manuscript excellence which had been 
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unanimously voted to me by my tutor, my aunt, and my grandmother, 
appeared flat and insipid. 

I stopped short in the second book of an Epic, which, by their advice, 
I had commenced; then by the outsketch of a tragedy never meant to be 
performed; and actually consigned to the flames a large box, containing 
numberless effusions in prose and verse, including a romantic poem, 
intituled, ‘One Point of the Compass; or, Pall-Mall East;’’ Hoyle 
on Whist, translated into Latin longs and shorts, with notes in Hebrew 
with points ; and a treatise on the seven years’ war, with a commentary 
by my tutor. 

These were decidedly my best performances; but they had been read 
so often, both to our morning visitors, and for the amusement of our tea 
company, that they had become in some sort a * dead letter;’”? and 
though we had determined on giving a supper, witha view of introducing 
a public perusal of my tragedy, I suddenly changed my purpose, locked 
myself up in my study, collected all my powers of composition—mended 
. a dozen pens—read twenty pages of Addison to polish my style—and sat 
down with the desperate determination of writing a magazine arucle, 

Goldsmith, we are informed, spent a fortnight in composing the first 
four lines of his ‘ Deserted Village ;”” and more modern instances could 
be recorded of laborious authorship. I myself know a very respectable 
old gentleman who never attempts to write a letter without taking off his 
coat. I need not blush then, to own that the rough draft of my first essay 
was a practical illustration of Boileau, where he says ‘* quand )'écris 
quatre lignes jen effacerai trovs.”’ Fuilsorely did I rue the truth of the 
old French adage, ‘‘il n'y a que le premier pas quicoute. The subject, 
the title, the epigraph, were by turns matters of painful and os 
meditation ; and never was | more confounded by the embarras du choix 
than by closing the whole with a final initial: the odds against a 
ready selection being twenty-four to one, (exclusive of diphthong) not to 
mention the contending and nicely balanced claims of the Greek, Roman, 
and German characters. 1 will spare you the recital of the head-aches 
and heart-burnings which, like the initiatory, and, I hope, exaggerated 
horrors of free-masonry, were the trials of my perseverance and the tests 
of my literary vocation. 

I bore them all in a spirit of dogged endurance, somewhat akin to that 
which stimulated the cadets of chivalry to win the honour of knightly 
spurs by the hard probation of fasts and vigils. But what were the memo- 
rable watchings of the hero of La Mancha himself compared with my 
sedentary labours? Bating the difference between mental and physical 
toil, which philosophers agree is all in favour of the latter, I could more 
aptly instance, as a case in point, the feat of a fat, squab, Dutch navigator, 
who undertook to make good his title to fame, and to a leg of mutton 
appended to the topmost extremity of a well-greased pole, forty feet high; 
and who, after one hundred and fifteen retroslidings, bore off the double 
prize amidst the shouts of the whole assembly. Emulating the prowess of 
my Dutch model, I commenced my task, and imitated his progress so 
closely, that seven pens and seven pages of foolscap fell victims to my 
opening sentence. Being at length, however, fairly started, my advance 
became more rapid; and by the end of the week, I had clean composed 
and copied full two pages. I now began to pluck up my spirits, and to 
fancy that the rest of my performance would dash forward “ currente 
calamo ;”’ but on comparing my embryo essay with those facetious lucu~ 
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brations with which it is about to seek fellowship, not all the partiality 
of parental fondness could blind me to the fact, that my style was not so 
buoyant as that of contributor G., my matter so pregnant as that of con- 
tributor M.; my puns so excellently bad as those of H., or my general 
merits of a nature to compete with those of many an anonymous contri- 
butor. I next discovered with dismay that my mode of treating a subject 
was anything but conformable to that so sucessfully practised by 
modern essayists. Instead of expressing the better half of my good things 
by that complimentary sort of plagiarism called quoting; and supplying 
no more of my own, than what might be termed, a string to hang bor- 
rowed pearls upon, I had notapplied to ‘ old song,” or ‘ old play,” or 
any other old black-letter-friend with whom I have the honour of being 
on borrowing terms for the loan of a single couplet. My smoothly 
written pages had a quakerly uniformity of aspect: they could neither 
hoast of new-coined words, broken distichs, glossarial notes, or inverted 
commas; want of thought, or rather a pedantic notion I had picked up 
at school, that when a man begins to quote the wit of others, it is a sign 
that he is verging to the end of his own, had caused me to forego these 
‘* purpuret pann?,”’ these literary beauty spots, which, though sparingly 
introduced by such old-fashioned writers as Addison, Goldsmith, or John- 
son, seem as essential to most modern * articles”’ as frills or flowers to a 
lady's dréss, I recanted my musty prejudice, and traced it to the same 
puritannical priggishness that would quarrel with the borrowed locks, or 
throw scriptural quotations in the ‘false) teeth of my aunt Susan. I now 
formed as many arguments for multiplied quotations, as I had formerly 
heard stated against them; and summed up my defence of the system 
with the reflection, that if a second catastrophe like that of Alexandria 
were to destroy our classics, the loss might be in a measure repaired b 
‘¢ fragmenta’’ gleaned ovt of our periodicals, a good collection of which 
would, I am persuaded, furnish materials for an edition of Shakspeare. 
But, to return—one discovery leads to a second; and I soon perceived 

that in the disposal and management of my matter I had split on another 
rock. Among sundry antiquated notions, my tutor held an opinion that 
every composition, however short, should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end: nor would he ever allow the expediency of commencing 
“in medias res”? to extend beyond the limits of epic poetry. Without 
entering into this nice discussion, I shall merely observe, that I did not 
avail myself of the latitudinarianism on the point generally adopted by 
cotemporary authors, who frequently throw a sort of somerset into the 

resence of their readers ; flirt, pun, banter, and talk sense by turns with 
fashionable nonchalance or learned levity, and bolt d la Francaise, as we 
do from a drawipg-room, without so much as a parting salutation. All 
this bon ton of authorship is no doubt very elegant, and very fascinating 
when properly managed by your knowing ones; but a debut, Mr. Editor, 
is a ticklish sort of thing, and when I see a parade of courage either in the 
style of a young author, or in the bearing of a new actor, l deeudly sus- 
pect that it is only a mask for arrant cowardice. For this and other 
reasons I thought it prudent to. take no airs at the outset. Instead, there- 
fore, of remodelling my essay ; breaking through my well rounded periods 
with mad-cap allusions, quaint conceits, and slang merriments, and pute 
ting all my thoughts into caricature costume, and fancy dresses, I deter- 
mined to leave them in their sober livery of plain language, and so com- 
mit them to the test of editorial scrutiny. - 
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I have heard it remarked, that a very sensitive man frequently suffers 
gratuitously all the pangs of shame which really should attach only to 
guilt. I experienced something of this sort, when, after a month's 
hard labour, (my essay being at length completed) I found myself on the 
way to the publisher’s. I could only compare myself to a timid lover 
about to ‘* pop the question ;”’ and though you, Mr. Editor, will, I doubt 
not, very readily conceive my agitation, yet I dare say it would appear as 
incomprehensible, and probably as ludicrous to many of your tough wiry 
old authors, as would the tender sensibilities [ have just hinted at to a 
thorough-bred roué. Smile who wil!, however, truth obliges me to de- 
clare that no criminal approaching the tribunal of justice could experience 
more boding qualms and ominous misgivings than did I on the present 
occasion. ‘ What the devil have I to be ashamed of ?”’ said I to myself; 
but the apostrophe was of no more use than if a believer in ghosts were 
to ask himself in a church-yard on a dark night what he has to be afraid 
of. The influence of mind over matter would not, I apprehend, in the 
latter case, counteract a cold sweat, or deprive the bristling locks of their 
centrifugal motion. My nervous horrors were quite as uncontroulable ; 
and as I hurried along the street with flushed face and uneven step, the 
by-passers must have fancied me either a morning devotee to Bacchus, or 
a person labouring under a complication of St. Anthony's fire and St. 
Vitus’s dance. 

But I fear I grow tedious. I shall proceed, therefore, briefly to state 
that my evil augurings were not realized. My humble effort found favor 
and acceptance, and I fancied myself at the summit of happiness when 
the next Number of The Magazine presented to my enraptured 
gaze the first printed pledge of literary glory. 

Cowards in the fight are often the most desperate in the pursuit; and 
I have known a prize in the lottery operate wonderful changes in.a man’s 
character and deportment. Why then should J hesitate to acknowledge 
that the honors of print transformed my habitual stoop imto an excellent 
carriaze, and added decision to my step, strength to my lungs, and an 
inch to my shirt collar. 

I am fond of castle building, and I specdily erected a literary edifice 
whereof the foundation was a philosophical work—the main body an 
historical one—the wings biography—the pillars mathematics—the frieze 
oratory—the entablature fugitive poetry—and the dome an epic!!! My 
former diffidence vanished. I learnt to support my argument, and even 
scorned to back out of a paradox. I contradicted my tutor, out-talked 
my aunt Susan, and had serious thoughts of addressing the chair at the 
next public dinner. In the mean time | tried my talent for public speak- 
ing at one or two debating clubs, where 1 declaimed so warmly that my 
eloquence was near involving me in a duel. I began to perceive that my 
newly acquired character was not likely to increase the number of m 
friends. Even my old cronies grew reserved and distant; but then, to 
make up, I had gained some literary acquaintances ; congenial souls, Mr. 
Editor—right clever fellows, who could smoke a pun, quote Horace, and 
bandy impromptus. 

I was delighted with my new associates; so much so that I never 
stopped to inquire if my admiration of them did not in some degree pro- 
ceed from the good humour I was in with myself. Light wit, eae 
slang, unbounded freedom of thought and speech, were the qualities on 
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which they chiefly prided themselves. Their scholarship, indeed, was not 
the most profound. Like Shakspeare, they had “little Latin and no 
Greek ;’” and many of them, carried away doubtless by the impetuosity 
of genius, seemed to have altogether dispensed with academic drudgery. 
In a word, they had all more knowingness than knowledge, more preten- 
sion than either; and from their style of mismanaging an argument, I 
could not glean the remotest probability that a single one of them had 
studied logic. Studied, did I say ? They affected to have studied nothing, 
but to know everything. Intuition—inspiration, not the dull forms of 
progressive acquisition, were the extempore operations of mind by which 
they mastered arts and sciences. Certain matters, however, of fact and 
theory are not easily subjugated by this species of intellectual coup de 
main ; and the stock of learning on which some of my new friends under- 
took so confidently to instruct and delight the public, seemed to me, I 
must confess, marvellously small. Yet they were never at a loss. They 


could review a work without reading it—criticise an opera or a painting © 


with the bare aid of such words as chorus, Raffaélle, clair-obscure, chro- 
matic, &c.; and write an essay on military tactics, jurisprudence, anti- 
quities, or natural philosophy, without any preparation, or, at most, a few 
random dips into the Encyclopedia. In short, they resembled certain 
persons in this metropolis, who manage to keep up an excellent style with- 
out any apparent means of existence. 

Amid such society I had little chance of increasing my stock of science, 
or of winning applause by aiming at a reputation for what is commonly 
called learning. Academic acquirements and pedantry were with them 
synonymous terms; and I recollect, in particular, on my quoting Macro- 
bius one evening, in support of my argument, the whole company burst 
out into a very dubious sort of laugh. To do them justice, if they were 
somewhat deficient in the heavy metal of literature, they could turn their 
light arms to good account ; and if they knew but little of the antients, 
they were at least a century beyond me in modern tact. I envied their 
easy confidence, and tried to emulate their savoir faire. One I singled 
out as an admirable guide in the adventurous attempt; and to him I de- 
termined to submit a second effusion, which, on my new principles of 
composition, | had laboriously indited. The introduction seemed to rivet 
my friend's attention ; and as I caught the pleased expression of his coun- 
tenance in the corner of my eye, 1 doubted not that my narration would 
be quite triumphant. : 

To my great discomfort, however, I perceived his brows beginning to 
contract ; and stopping me inthe midst of one of my best passages, ‘* My 
dear fellow,” he exclaimed, ‘ you really write admirably ; but surely you 
don't mean to publish THAT!’’ “I did hope,” I replied, not a little 
startled by his emphasis, “ that you would have found it print-worthy ; 
but what is your candid opinion?” ‘* Why that it weil damn you as 
an essay-writer for ever.” ‘* Do you really think so?” ‘I am sure of 
it—take the advice of a friend,” he continued, earnestly, ‘‘ cancel the 
whole of that story, which, in truth, is too good to be garbled in a short 
article, and append some other amplification to your truly excellent pre- 
face.” “I am thankful,” I resumed, a little dejectedly, ‘‘ for your 
friendly criticism. I will be guided by your superior judgment; and I 
have this moment hit on a substitute for the sequel of my condemned 
essay. Do you recollect a curious circumstance which I related a few 
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nights back of a deaf gentleman whom I met in the Tyrole >” My com- 
panion started. ‘* What!” said he, ‘‘ do you mean the deaf gentleman 
with a turn in his eye?” “ Yes!” I replied, ‘ and a slight stutter.”’ 
‘And a halt in his gait?’? rejoined he. ‘The same.” ‘* And you 
really mean to publish THAT?” ‘ Why not?” “ Oh nothing! only 
I wish you had mentioned it before.” ‘On my word I do not under- 
stand you!’”? * So it seems; but I must let you into two secrets, The 
first is, that among us when an anecdote is publicly told—unless the nar- 
rator expressly reserve the right of possession—it becomes public pro- 
perty : and the second, that I have commenced a piece for the Haymarket, 
founded on the very circumstance to which you allude. It is to be out 
next week, and Liston plays the part of Professor Limpsquint, so | 
call your deaf gentleman. Now if you do not like to damn yourself, you 
surely can’t choose to play the devil with me, ha, ha, ha!” I inly 
cursed the unlucky coincidence of my friend’s taste with mine. “ Well,” 
I continued, ‘ I resign you the ‘deaf gentleman,’ and difficult as it is to 
find original subjects, I think I have one more left. I remember writing 
an account of it to our friend H. about six months ago.”” ‘* Oh! you 
mean some adventures of your’s in an old French chateau?” “ Pre- 
cisely!” * ‘Then I am sorry to tell you, you are too late. In that cha- 
teau there is no room to let, ha, ha!’ * This may bea very good joke 
to you,” I resumed, a little warmly, ‘* but really, my good sir, you must 
excuse me. That subject, at least, I never forfeited.”” “ Very true,”’ he 
replied, with the most provoking coolness, ** but 1 see you stand in need 
of a little further information. You must know then, that among us it is 
a thing understood, that no man is to poach on the literary preserves of 
another, There is our friend D. he has all the East Indies—and I make 
it a point of delicacy never to write a single paragraph beyound the Cape 
of Good Hope! F. has Germany—P. Italy—and I am master of France ! 
France, as it stood in the time of the Empire; but as a proof of my 
friendship for you, I resign you the entire of Holland; and from the Khine 
northward, you may write where you please.”’ 

This was more than I could bear; so seizing my hat, I darted from the 
room like a sprat from a cormorant. 

I had not proceeded far when I met another of my new associates. I 
communicated to him what had just passed ; but he pronounced me in the 
wrong, and congratulated me on the acquisition of my Dutch territories. 
“I confess,” said I, “that I ama mere novice in the literary world ; 
but the conventions of your society seem to me monstrously arbitrary. I 
am half tempted to address a letter to the Editor of the European 
Magazine complaining of the hardships of essay-writing, and of the con- 
stant dread an author suffers of being fleeced of his originality by his best 
friends.” ‘I give you credit for that thought,” replied my new com- 
panion, ** but you are forestalled. The same notion has been in my head 
this month past, and I have actually began the letter.” ’T'was enough, I 
tooka hasty leave—darted down the next street—hurried to my desk, and 
= the finishing hand to this epistle, which I end thus abruptly, in the 

ope that priority of claim may insure it precedence. @ 

P.S. With a view of registering the privilege which has been conceded 
to me of writing north of the Rhine, I beg to subjoin the following free 
translation from the original Dutch of Swigg Van Guzzdefunnel/, a poet 
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who, I regret to find, has been overlooked by the accomplished author of 
the Batavian Anthology :— 


a ODE TO GIN OF SCHIEDAM. 


sane 
4 Ih. ‘¢ Non fumum ex fulgore 
) | Sed ex fumo dare lucem.’’—-Hor. 
Of yore each lover of the muse 
Was wont some favourite stream to choose, 
| On whose inpiring wave, 
: ° . 
A thousand floating fancies came, 
To fan, or soothe the mental flame, 
To bid him dream or rave. 


And oft ‘of Chloé or Irene 
By ‘ sacre aque caput lene,’ 
Has echo rung the charms ; 
While Flaccus gay, or sweet Tibullus 
Poured the soft strain—which yet can lull us 
Entranced in beauty’s arms. 


Even he* of Thebes, whose eagle flight 
Undizzied —dared the orient height 
Of heaven—and, from above 
The rolling clouds, and meteors play, 
Sublimely poured his whirlwind lay 
Around the throne of Jove,— 


Disdain’d not by each sacred fount 
Of Hemus, or the Aénian mount, 
Castalia’s smile to court ; 
And /ave his proudly chorded lyre, 
To sounds of rapture or desire, 
Of passion, rage, or sport. 


Wor less the bards of modern time 
Have loved to pour the diguid rhyme 
With kindred ripplings blent ; 
And many a stream from Erin’s hills, 
And Scotia’s wildly murmuring rills, 
Poetic dreams have lent. 


Then let me not, unlucky wight, 
\ A parched and droughty song indite, 
ut like my betters try 
To catch from some enchanted spring, 
A draught of bright imagining 
To mend my minstrelsy: 


And lo! as on thy far-famed Boompyesf, 
Queent of the Maese, where valiant Tromp his 
Trophies erst displayed, 
I stand—and westward turn my eyes, 
I mark aspiring to the skies 
A swelling cloud, whose shade 
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* Pindar. + The quay at Rotterdam. - } Rotterdam. 
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O’er-canopies with awning grand, 
Of winged towers a clustering band ; 
The while, in sparkling rills. 
Dark Schiedam from her urn below, 
Gives the unrivalled juice to flow, 
That bathes her thousand stills ! 


Dark Schiedam, then be thy rich stream 
As warbling music to each theme 
My future verse that woos : 
Let Gin and Genius thrill each fibre 
From thee, my Arno and my Tiber, 
My fountain and my muse! 





FEMALE BEAUTY. 





—_—— Thee, Beauty, thee 
The regal dome, and thy enlivening ray, 
The mossy turf adore: thou better sun, 
For ever beamest on the enchanted heart, 
Love and harmonious wonder and delight, 
Poetic. Brightest progeny of heaven! 
How shall I trace thy features? 
AKENSIDE. 


I po not mean to say any thing about the thousand and one theories of 
beauty started by ARISTOTLE, CicERo, AppisoNn, BaLcuy, HuTcHE- 
SON, PricE, HoGarTu, Kerb, BurKE, SAvERs, ALLIsoNn, &c. I think 
Dr. THomas Brown was right in concluding, ‘* the mind has some ori- 
ginal tendencies to receive impressions of beauty from certain objects, 
rather than from others, though it has, without all question, at the same 
time, other tendencies, which may produce feelings inconsistent with the 
pleasing emotion that otherwise would have attended the contemplation of 
those objects, or sufficient of themselves to constitute the pleasing emo- 
tion, in cases in which there was no original tendency to feel it,—that 
what is beauty, therefore, at one period of life, or in one age or country, 
even in cases in which there may have been an original tendency to feel 
it, may not be beauty, at another period of life, or in another age or 
country, from the mere difference of the arbitrary circumstances, which 
have variously modified the original tendency in the same manner as we 
find circumstances capable of modifying, or even reversing other species 
of emotion.”* The application of the theory to female beauty, not per- 
haps exactly appropriate in grave ethical prelections, getting some little 
new colouring by the view being concentrated on it, may not be without 
attraction in a nook of a periodical. 

As certain sounds and inanimate shows delight an infant; so his emo- 
tion of pleasure, when he sees a beautiful face, proves he is not insensible 
to living beauty ; and if that face be brightened by kindness, or if fea- 
tures not beautiful at rest wear a kind air, or, most of all, if a mother’s 
love beam down from eyes that have no great brightness when no passion 
is in them, a baby shows his susceptibility to the beauty of expression, 





* Lec, iii, 165. 
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The same gewgaw, the same face, or beautiful expression, which would 
please a child in China, pleases him in England—the emotion being an 
ultimate law of our nature, like the particles proceeding from a flower, 
raising the smell of a rose, or separate and independent material cor- 
puscles, lying in a certain array, producing the sensation of colour. 

With acquired capabilities of pleasant emotion, the boy keeps sensible 
of female beauty. In the gentle or galloping rhythm of the ballad, and 
its bold figures and marvellous history wrought into simple language—an 
olio which does not show incongruously to him—he sees vividly imagina- 
tive beauties, which the savage, a kind of great boy, continues to like ; 
and in the portraiture drawn in the popular melody of the patriot kind- 
ling and keeping up in ill fortune the fire of freedom, setting his country, 
at length at liberty, by fervour almost omnipotent, from being concen- 
trated on one object,—or of the good knight rescuing the virgin 
from durance—he teels intensely the moral beauty which, in manhood, 
presses him on to goodness, and which, when abandoned, shines with a 
lustre dreadful, but not hopeless. Ifa second Prometheus, or a Shelley, 
by magic power, should vivify one of the Venuses of Canova, or, if one 
of Titian’s female portraits, almost breathing in the canvass, sliould walk 
out of it, every boy from Paris to Otaheite would feel it beautiful, although 
the measare of his emotion might be modified by association, already 
begun to work on him. 

The emotion is the same in manhood. ‘ What we admire in the 
countenance of a young and beautiful woman is not a combination of 
forms and colours, but the signs of two different sets of qualities; in the 
first place, of youth and beauty ; and, in the second place, of innocence, 
gaiety, sensibility, intelligence, delicacy, or vivacity.”** This 1s contrary 
to experience. The emotion of beauty, in the first place, is raised with- 
out thinking of youth or health ;—so independent is it of these associa- 
tions, that we admire a hectic flush, if we do not know consumption is 
under it, exactly as much as the natural bloom; and, if we do know, it 
does not at all affect our first emotion, though the contrast between love- 
liness, and the decay of which it is the index, may awake afterward sad 
thoughts—and, without thinking of innocence, gaiety, &c., for the first 
impression of pleasure on seeing a bad beautiful woman is precisely the 
same, whether we know or not that she is without mental excellencies,— 
though, in the latter case, modified afterward by moral associations, but 
keeping, in spite of these associations, its distinctive character. ‘* If the 
smile, which now enchants us, as the expression of innocence and affec- 
tion, were the sign attached by nature to guilt or to malignity,—if the 
blush which expresses delicacy, and the glance that speaks intelligence, 
vivacity, and softness, had always been found united with brutal passion, 
or idiot moodiness, is it Shot certain that the whole of their beauty would 
be extinguished ?”” This is quite unphilosophical. It is an ultimate law 
of our nature, that qualities, which we call gentle or good, and the natural 
signs of those qualities, universal and universally intelligible, so difficult 
to counterfeit, that only some half dozen great actors, through the whole 
of time, by long study and the force of genius, aided by theatrical shows, 
admirably fitted to help on the delusion, have succeeded in a few parts in 
seeming, for a short time, or at intervals, to be the characters they wished 
to represent, should excite the emotion of moral beauty. If certain things 





* Mr. Jeffrey’s Exposition of Mr. Allison’s theory. 
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were, Would certain other things not be? Perhaps, if ** puss’’ were “ in 
boots," she would not lack pedal teguments. The beneficent Creator 
has made certain qualities and their natural signs raise the emotion of 
beauty ; if these signs had expressed the supposed ill qualities, we must 
needs believe, from the existing merciful provisions, he would have made 
them, of themselves, awake unpleasant emotions, and the signs of the 
good qualities, whatever they were, give impressions of moral beauty. 

In manhood, we give up gaudy toys for chaster forms and less brilliant 
colours, not because we have lost the tendencies to receive pleasure from 
them, but because other susceptibilities being developed, have wrought on 
and modified them ;—more classical works are preferred to the rhythms 
and the imaginative embellishments of the ballad from tastes, lying un- 
waked in the mind of the boy and the savage, being elicited by refine- 
ment ;—the emotion of moral beauty keeps the same, though more or less 
vivid, from the operation of political or opposite tendencies. Our im- 
pressions of female beauty, too, are wrought on by fashion and individual 
associations, less however than the others; for the imagined vivified statue 
or picture, or any of the actually vivified beautiful human forms, which 
delighted the boy, delight the man with the same universality of potency. 
One of the beauties of Almack’s, not jaded and worn, after running 
through the dissipation of a London season, but, at her coming out, with 
the air of health about her, and that youthful air of enjouement, which 
lets you see she has coloured the shows, and the melodies, and the 
dresses, and the dances, floating and brightening in the imaginative vista 
of joy, opening away into the ideal world, would be beautiful in the eyes 
of a Mandarin; and a handsome Katharan would stand a fair chance of a 
portion of the admiration current in King-street, St. James’s, though the 
Lady Patronesses might think the nasal platitude, and the anterior protu- 
berance too much, and feet a little nearer the orthodox size, of more use 
in ambulant and saltatory exercises. 

Fashion makes all sorts of savage dresses handsome in the eyes of their 
wearers : the Africans of the Gold Coast, if I recollect rightly, rejoice in 

osterior excrescences; the Marian women blacken their teeth, and 

leach their hair; and the North American Indians press out the cranium 
laterally or transversely, depress the crown of it into a pent-house, for 
the face, like Scarron’s head overshadowing his stomach, or raise it into a 
cone, like Mr. Nash’s magnificent steeple in Langham-place. These ob- 
liquities, however, are not a bit more wonderful than the fashions exuberant 
among ourselves. The cocked hat, whilome polite, with its gold laced 
rim and sparkling loop and button,—the bag wig, now seen only on epis- 
copal or judicial occiputs, erst the mystery of the frisseur’s art, magnifi- 
cent in storied curls, queties, toupees, and pig-tails, redolent of powder 
and pomatum,—the embroidered cravats and laced frills,—the coat, with 
its flowing skirts, ample sleeves, silk linings, and gold lace,—the waist- 
coat, of costly velvet, with its silk embellishments, and capacious pock- 
ets,—the glittering hose,—the square-toed shoes and handsome buckles, 
have given place to a circular apology for a hat,—some barren quantity 
of hair,—French stocks—these being about to be cut, and some ribbon- 
looking affairs substituted,—plain coats,—Petersham ducks, and Welling- 
ton boots ;*—hoops once swelled out the half of woman into Titanic 





* In this sentence, and part of the next, 1 have treated, hardly fairly, a clever 
article, in a contemporary publication on the old school of dress, as certain 
friends do corpses,—dissected and extracted its heart. 
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amplitude; the waist rises and falls absolute inches; the bosom at one 
time comes near the original flatness genteel in Spain, at another protu- 
berates in independent mamme, or shows in conglomerated magnificence ; 
everybody recollects how very tall the head-dresses of the ladies had 

rown in the time of the Spectator; the sacques, josephs, and mantuas, 
the taffeta and brocade, the flounces and furbelows of our grandmothers, 
have been superseded by the thin muslins and lustrings, the cobweb sars- 
nets, and ignoble satins, patronized by their degenerate daughters. The 
enchantress not only gives beauty to the shapes into which she casts her 
figures and leaves them, when the talisman is gone, as ugly as the “ Po- 
lifemi orrendi e Gerioni,” in the halls of Dis, but cuts and minces ime 
yortant organs. She is now anti-ocular, then anti-aural, then anti-vocal : 
it is genteel, successively, to be without eyes, ears, and charmful sound of 
words. 

Brown has traced the causes which, working long on uncultivated tribes, 
have weakened, and, in some cases, deadened, emotions of moral beauty; 
it may be shown that associations, acting long on nations or individuals, 
have raised ugly, ridiculous, or fantastic things into beauties. It is not 
improbable that some grotesque piece of dress, set on a beautiful figure, 
and getting its beauty from it, came to be thought beautiful in itself, and 
to adorn, by a reflex operation, one not beautiful; or that some peculiarity 
in the beauty first loved raised in an individual an admiration, sometimes 
found in a half savage state, so exclusive of that style of beauty, that no 
other loveliness, lacking the charm, extraneous, perhaps, to the beauty of 
the first object of affection, could move him. And we should probably 
find, if we knew the history of the other obliquities of national or indivi- 
dual taste, that excrescences were thought first to be handsome in them- 
selves from growing on beauty, and then to set off the very beauty they 
had deformed. 

The power of association, in modifying individual notions of beauty, is 
shown in refined as well as in savage states of society. My friend Henry 
loved, as youth and genius loves, a beautiful girl, with large 
floating blue eyes, and an airy shape. ‘lhe charm all about her, no more 
translateable than that of Beatrice,— 





Che non paresse aver la mente ingombra 
Tentando a render te qual tu paresti, 
* - * * * 


Quando nell’ aere aperto ti solvesti.* 
hid under it the germ of hereditary consumption. It sprang, and _ its 
hectic blossom flushed her cheek,—and she faded—and faded—and 
faded—away into the tomb. As if he heard for ever whispered some se- 
pulchral melody,— 
E. se il sommo piacer si ti fallio 


Per la mia morte, qual cosa mortale 
Dovea poi trarre te nel suo desio.t 


If sweetest thing thus failed thee with my death, 

What, afterward, of mortal, should thy wish 

Have tempted ? 
every other cast of beauty,—that which showed in statue-like grandeur, 
-or that which swam and dazzled in the consciousness of voluptuous love- 
liness,—was no longer beauty to him; but every kind that resembled the 





* Dante. Purg, xxzi. 142-5, + Ditto xxxi, 52-4, 
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beauty that was gone, though he thought it a faint reflettion of that 
matchless lustre, was loved by being invested with a part of the imagina- 
tion, and gentleness, and light laughing loveliness of that airy thing who 
had touched his boyish heart, and fired his boyish fancy, till he thought 
all other beautiful things but avatars of it. It is a beneficent provision, 
that he does not love her less, but more, when faded, than he did in her 
bloom, who shows to Aim not merely in her first loveliness, but in the 
wedded charities, and soothing gentlenesses, and maternal virtues of many 
long years; and who has taken such hold of his taste, that every other 
woman is admired only as she approaches the beauty imagined faultless. 

I shall raise some practical hints on this modifying powey of associa- 
tion, after saying something about the beauty of separate features. I 
shall take a few only, and show little learning in treating them. I might 
get illustrations from every poet, from Homer down te Miss Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon, who gives a catalogue raisonné in almost every place. I 
shall keep to Tasso and Ariosto—the Titian and Canova of poetry. 

The mouth, in the Greek statues, of the same breadth as the nose, 
should be well formed, soft, plump, swelling up, Ariosto says, between 
two vallies, and coloured,— 


Ma nella bocca, 
Sola rossegia, e semplice la rosa.® 


But on her lovely lips, 
— the crimson rose, 
Its whole voluptuous bloom in peerless beauty throws. 

If it be aided by melody and smiles, the version I should give of Mr, 
Moore’s “ whispered balm and sunshine spoken’’—it is irresistible : 

Quindi escon le cortesi parolette, 

Da render molle ogni cor rozzo, e scabro ; 

Quivi si forma quel soave riso, 

Ch’ apre a sua porta in terra il paradiso. 

ORLAN. Fur. pi ARtos. vii. 13. 


Of force to melt the heart of any churl, 
However rude, hence courteous accents flow, 
And here that gentle smile receives its birth, 
Which opes, at will, a paradise on earth. 

The eye-brows should be well defined, without an approach to horrent 
bushiness, arched, of the same colour as the eye, or of a shade setting it 
off. A colourless eye is nearly the worst thing an actor can have. Ina 
woman it is not good. I lke bright blue eyes, and the large dark 
floating ones Hafiz paints; the first seem to carry it with the occidental 


poets. 











Sotto due negri, e sottilissimi archi, 

Son duo negri occhi, auzi duo chiari Soli, 

Pietosi a riguardare. 

ORLAN. Fur. vii. 12, 

Two black and slender arches rise above 

Two clear black eyes, say suns of radiant light, 

Which ever softly beam. 

The beauty of the hair does not lie so much in a colour, as in con- 

trasting with the facial whiteness, A black or brown shade may be hand- 
some ; the Italian poets like the golden one. ‘Tasso draws Erminia’s 


head hung with l’aurea chioma,t golden hair; and Armida, d’auro ha 





* La Gerusal. Lib. di Tasso W. 30. 
+ LaGer. lib. vi. 92. 
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la chioma. This kind, which the Southern poets think beautiful par ex- 
cellence, is not of a red, but of a lustrous flaxen hue. Alcina is pictured 
Con bionda chioma, lunga, ed annodata ; 
Oro non é¢, che pid resplenda, e lustri ;* 
with fair hair, long, and knotted; gold does not show more brightly. 
The superior part of the head should seem a swelling cover for the face 
and the cerebral parts below the line running parallel with the eyes. If 
ladies do not anil me, look at the common drafts of Apollo Belvi- 
dere. He, like the Grecian sculptures of Jupiter, has an imaginative am- 
a of forehead. ‘The phrenologists have discovered that Venus de 
edici must have been very stupid, as the intellectual organs are ill deve- 
loped in her. I set little store by the science of these gentlemen. She 
has quite enough of frontal amplitude to make her femininely beautiful. 
When the head is of the Greek shape, it should be dressed in a way to 
show it: if it is not, the hair should be set in a form, approaching as 
nearly as possible to it. It may be wrought into many handsome dresses. 
Armida wears her hair disctoltot—loose : m the voluptuous picture of her 
in her gardens, it is drawn floating to the summer wind. 
E’! crin sparge incomposto al vento estivo. 
La Ger. lib. xvi, 18. 
A veil, now half dimming, then floating off and letting be seen the 
hair, is a favourite fancy of 'Tasso— 
D’auro ha la chioma, ed or dal bianco velo 
Traluce involta, or discoperta appare. 
iv, 29. 
At times, the white veil dims her locks of gold, 
At times, in bright relief they reappear. 
When the gentle Erminia takes to the pastoral dress, ruvido velo—* a 
rude veil’—is bound on her hair. Tresses are frequently drawn braided 
or interwoven by our own early, and by the Italian, poets; 


Poi che intreccio le chiome. xvi. 23. 
Curls formed in a less poetic way than Armida’s,— 


Fa nove crespe laura al crin disciolto, 
Che natura per se rincrespa in onde: 

‘* The wind forms new ringlets in the loose hair, naturally curling into 
waves,”—are graceful. The hair, lunga ed annodata—* long and 
knotted’ —that Ariosto describes, fairly puzzles me. The frisseurs of his 
time must have been capital hands, if they could have made any kind of 
knots show well. I like all the other points of la bella Alcina ; but I can- 
not get over her chioma annodata. Treccta,}—*< clustering locks,”— 
suit gonna feminine,—* feminine array’’—well, Tresses, hanging down 
on the forehead or neck, are always beautiful. Armida set off her hair 
with flowers, like enamel in gold. ; 


E in esse 
Quasi smalto si l’or, consparse i fiori. 





La Gen. lib. xvi. 23. 


I once saw a white jasmine set in the hair of a lovely girl. I thought 
it a graceful florial emblem of her gentleness and purity. 


<meta cei iaaaaaiaaeeiasaaeeananmmal 
* Orlan. Fur. vii. 11. 
+ La Ger, lib. iv. 30.1. La Ger. lib. vii, 17,—2. ix. 30. 
} La Ger, lib. iv. 27. 
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Beautiful women, unless they think the homage paid to mere beauty a 
sufficient triumph,—an homage which the want of mental excellencies 
must soon deaden into a form in the soul even of the veriest trifler, which 
no woman, with a grain of sense, would think worth a straw, which must 
crow less with facial decay, and die with the beauty that raised it,— 
should set it off with intellectual, and, if the higher kinds of them be out 
of their reach, with moral charms—charms which make bright eyes and 
lips irresistible, which do not fade as the wrinkles thicken ‘on the face, 
and which, when the beauty of forms and colour has gone, live in no 
fabled second youth, by being seen associated with the spiritual embel- 
lishments of their bloom. And those less fortunate females, who cannot 
set up in beauty, need not lose heart, inasmuch as those spiritual orna- 
ments, the success of which is as certain as of the physical kind, are 
within their reach. Who ever beheld a mother’s love, and did not feel it 
beautiful? 1 have seen many eyes, from the dark floating ones of the 
Persian, to the hazy colourless ones which have at rest no speculation ; 
but I never saw a pair lit up by intellect, that I did not think beautiful. I 
have seen pale cheeks, and cheeks upon which 

The rival roses......+.-.--more fair 
Than morning light, their mingling tints dispose ;* 
but I never saw one that | did not think beautiful, if gentleness, or sweet- 
ness, or melting charity, were painted on it. Our Shakspeare says, and 
truly, 
“ There’s no deformity, but in the mind; 
None can be called ugly, but the unkind,” 


O 


TRANSLATION OF PETRARCA’S SONNET, 


ONDE TOLSE AMOR L’ORO E DI QUAL VENA. 


Love, from what precious mine of gold, didst thou 
sring the rich glories of her flowing hair ? 

Where plucked the opening roses fresh and fair, 
Which on her cheeks in tender blushes glow ? 
And how procur’dst thou that unmelting snow, 

That heaves with life and softness? And oh! where 
Found’st for her teeth those pearls so pure and rare? 
And stol’st such lofty beauty for her brow ? 

From what angelic minstrel was that song 

Whose touching sweetness steals my soul away, 
Divinely borrowed ?—To what harps belong 

Her thrilling melodies >—And from what ray 

Of suns for this dull earth and skies too bright, 

Was kindled for my woe her eyes of light ? 

A. S. Rypon, Suffolk. 





* La Ger. lib. iv. 3), 
VOL. If. NO. VI.—N. S. L 
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LEGEND OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


TALKING of Beirouts, a travellersays, ‘* Another church there appears 
to be in this town, which appears ancient, but being a very mean fabric, 
it is suffered to remain still in the hands of the Greeks; we found 1t 
adorned with numbers of old pictures, amongst the rest the figure of Nes- 
terius, who commonly makes one amongst the saints painted in the 
Greek churches, though they do not profess, nor, 1 believe, know his 
heresy. But that which was most observable was a very odd figure of a 
saint, drawn at full length, with a large beard reaching down to his feet. 
The curate gave us to understand that this was St. Nicephorus, and per- 
ceiving that his beard was the chief object of our admiration, he gratified 
us with the following information concerning him, viz. that he was—but 
the Gods have made me poetical, and you shall have it in verse. 


ST. NICEPHORUS’S BEARD! 


In that fine eastern clime on which the sun 

Rises red hot, as if ’twere bis intention, 
To make the perspiration faster run : 

And other things that here I need not mention— 
There lived a man—but he has long since gone 
Far from this world of knavery and contention ; 
And he was of a most astounding nature, 

A very saint in every limb and feature. 


Sallow and swarthy was each sunken cheek— 
Hollow and rheumy each grey wiskered eye. 
The upper lip upturned in act to speak, 
To the snub nose that raised his snout on high— 
His voice was rather husky—middling meek— 
So much so, that "twas often wondered why, 
He sung so frequent, and he sung so lusty, 
As ’twas not only half—but quite—quite crusty. 


And this man was a saint—a saint most true, 

Who fasted, flogged, and preached, ‘and prayed all day, 
To whom few leisure moments did accrue, 

For through the night he toiled with righteous sway, 
And oft he striped himself quite black and blue, 
Deeming within his saint-like self, this way 
Would lead to heaven—and Beirout’s ancient town 
Had never saint before of such renown. 


I do not know, whether you know or not, 
Religion like a many things beside, 
Its mest essential precepts has forgot, 
And trusts extremely to the outside— 
As earthly, so have heavenly things their blot— 
That bark the heart sails o’er a shadowed tide ; 
And practice preaches with much more precision 
Than theory with a headful of religion. 
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Thus wigs on judges’ heads oftimes attain 
A sapience that we know is all their own, 
Hiding the bareness of the wearer’s brain— 
So doctors’ phizzes take a solid tone, 
Looking a wisdom they do not contain, 
As from examples many might be shewn— 
So has religion its external sgn 
Of what it has not—rightcousness divine. 


In modern days an Indian rubber face, 
That stretches when its mockeries begin— 
A mouth screwed out with harlequin grimace, 
To mark the holy mummeries within— 
A brow that glows with fancied heavenly grace, 
Denote at once a child elect from sin, 
And if the nose upturn, or eye but squint— 
All is fulfilled—so much religion’s 1n’t. 


In early days shaved skulls with glossy glow, 
Bare feet and dirty vestments full as bare, 
Which o’er the shoulders fell with solemn flow, 
While round their throats grew thick and wiry hair ; 
Made all who gazed—thus gazing, instant know, 
This was a saint to shrive the soul’s despair— 
Yet was he not a saint of the first might, 
Uniess he had a beard as black as night. 


Such was my hero—St. Nicephorus, 

The ornament of Bierout’s holy church, 
Of whom its records still make such a fuss, 

As those may find who'll take the pains to search. 
I must confess it does astonish us, 
And rather leaves our reason in the lurch, 
When through the void obscure of times gone by, 
We gaze on men of such vast sanctity. 


Of all the innumerable saints that grace 

The Romish or the Grecian church, I ween 
None cre obtained so much exalted praise 

As St. Nicephorus, as will be seen— 
His varied virtues tended to efface 
The acts of those, who previously had been 
Examples to the world of holy ardour, 
Fasting from all good things—except the Larder. 


Four hours before the sun had risen from bed 
He rose, and flogged his sinful soul right well— 
This done, for two hours more he raised his head 
To heav’n—in short ’twould be in vain to tell 
How hard he pray’d, how desp’rately he read 
The holy Book to save his soul from hell ; 
Black broth for breakfast and b'ack broth for dinner, 
With flogging, made the saint grow rather thinner. 
L 2 
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Pater Nosters, many and oft he said, 
Ave Marias, many and oft he sung, 
And when reclined upon his stony bed 
With the same theme his chilly chamber rung ; 
Sins he absolved, and masses many said, 
And alms distributed the poor among ; 
In short, he was a Saint we ne’er again 
Shall see in this world—so say all—Amen. 


Yet amidst all his virtues did he long 
For what all saints possess’d ; but he, alas! 
Tho’ filled with faith ard never doing wrong, 
And never missing fasting or a mass, 
Had got no beard /—Grief came upon him strong, 
Andhe grew melancholy as an ass,— 
Who ever knew a man so free from sin 
As this without a beard upon his chin ? 


He might be charitable—feed the poor— 

And say his prayers all day and half the night; 
He might have woman’s witcheries forswore, 

And ta’en in holy dreams to heaven his flight ; 
These might he do, and oh, a vast deal more, | 
Yet was he still a sad unhappy wight, 
A beardless saint inspired no awe at all— 
Without a beard a fool had been St. Paul. 


Alas! poor Saint, he grew quite pale and thin, , 
All arts he tried, all prayers he said, but no— | 

Grew not the sable honors of his chin— ‘ 
At last he vowed a pilgrimage to go, | ‘ 

Fast fifty hours to cleanse himself of sin ; 

Perchance his beard might then begin to grow ; 

So off he went, like a September swallow, 

As soon returned—but still his chin was fallow. 


Then grief fell heavy on him, and he deem’d 
His life was vain ; and yet with love divine 
He grew red hot,* so hot he almost scream’d 
With frenzy; his soul was more like a mine 
Of holy fire ; at last our hero dream’d— 
Dream’d a strange dream—a dream most wond’rous fine 
He dream’t, with sacred flame his garments blazed, 
At which he was no little bit amazed. 


Then _ they grew, and on them was imprest 
A glory radiant as the transfiguration, 

Then to his presence sprung six wings confest, 

Bright beaming like a setaph’s exaltation ; 

Now in good truth Nicephorus was blest ; 

Dark blood he sweat, so pious each sensation, 
At last he dream’t from out his chin there grew 
A beard, and woke with joy—it was not true. ) 
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* This and the following circumstances are related of St. Dominic. 
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Hours, weeks, and months in melancholy mood 
He weary pass’d, nor spoke to foe or friend ; 

At last one day when wandering in a wood, 
He met the Devil, who offered to amend 

And make a beard upon his chin protrude 

If he unto his wishes would attend— 

“OQ good Nicephorus,’’ the Devil leer’d, 

‘* Be but my saint and thou shalt have a beard.” 


St. Dunstan took the Devil by the nose, 

Not so Nicephorus, he only strook 
His friendship ; at lcast so the story goes, 

With words severe, and with a stern rebuke 
Bid him with speed begone, unless he chose 
A saint’s resentment, upon which he shook 
His fist at Nick, and said—** Avaunt, Sir Sin!’ 
Then full of faith he seized on his own chin. 


When lo! behold! O miracle most rare ! 

The hand—the very hand his chin that grasp’t 
Was instant fill’d with long thick bushy hair ; 

One pull he gave—it lengthen’d as he clasp’t— 
Away, Nicephorus, with thy despair ; 
Again he pulls, this pull the first surpast, 
Once more, and to hus toes it fell and spread— 
The Devil stared, as well he might, and fled. 

Percy Vivyan. 
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“ Grant but as many sorts of mind as moss.’’ 
Pope. 


“‘ Gentus,”’ says Dr. Johnson, “ isa mind of large general powers, 
directed by accident to some particular object.”’ 

If this be true, it matters little what care be taken to shape the bias of 
the mind, stamped with the impress of original genius. Its intellectual 
achievements may be safely left to the creative impetus of some such 
casualty as that of the four sounding anvils which addressed Pythagoras to 
the investigation of harmonious proportions, or that of the falling apple, 
which unfolded to Newton the theory of the centripetal motion. 

But whatever be the privileges of “ master —: it will not be denied 
that ordinary minds would stand but a poor chance of attaining immor- 
tality, or even a dinner, if left tothe casual and bewildering impulses of 
external contingencies. Experience shews that the mental, as well as the 
coporeal attributes of each, are adapted by Nature to some particular mode 
of action: and though an “ Admirable Chrighton’’ may arise—like a 
great conqueror, once in a century, to usurp as it were, an unnatural mas- 
tery over every intellectual and physical excellence ; yet it is plain, that 
men of common every day mould, can neither tumble ad /ibitum into 
celebrity like Grimaldi, nor, like the Great Unknown, write themselves 
incog. into riches and reputation, ‘To the eyes and ears of such, apples 
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might have fallen, and anvils rung, to the end of time, without illustrating 
the laws of gravity, or advancing the science of music beyond the rude 
symphony of marrow-bones and cleavers. 

Still there is no mind, however humble, which does not possess, or 
rather is not possessed with, a latent propensity to some special course 
of operation, in which alone it can expect to work freely and success- 
fully ; and as no man can be a poet 


‘* Si son astre en naissant ne l’a formé poéte,” 


so none can hope to rise who have marred the intent of nature, by misin- 
terpreting her original inspirations. 

l'his was the grand principle on which the Jesuits founded their cele- 
brated system of education. The Great Frederick was not more scrupu- 
lous in marshalling his front and rear ranks, with reference to bulk and 
stature, than were these literary martinets in drilling the recruits of 
science ; and he would as soon have thought of turning the grenadiers of 
his “ tall regiment’? into drummers, and placing a tun-bellied Dutchman 
in the light company, as would they (of the society) of expecting clock- 
work from a poet, or metaphors from a Jover of conic sections. 

It is hard to conceive to what a pitch of improvement the human 
mind might have attained, had its energies been thus systematically 
directed. A hasty glance at society will convince us of the prodigious 
waste of intellectual power, which, if embodied and concentrated, would 
be—in comparison with its present state of organization—as Napoleon’s 
** Vieille garde”? to a rabble of Cossacks. Let us fancy for a moment, 
that among the votaries of a single science—that of politics for instance— 
a list were made out of those, who on the verdict of an impartial jury, 
would be pronounced to have misapplied their talents, when they neg- 
lected their proper calling to meddle with public affairs, What a scanty 
residue would be the result! What a dispersion of whole assemblies, 
and clubs and associations! What a lack of business at the Crown and 
Anchor and Free Mason’s tavern! What a dwindling to very nothing, 
of electioneering brawlers, and mob orators! If, moreover, all political 
(including by all means economical) writings were to pass the ordeal of 
a verdict from the same invaluable jury, what a glorious conflagration of 
quartos, and octavos and pamphlets! But if ** at one fell swoop”’ all the 
trash—not only of politics, but of law, philosophy, and _litera- 
ture, were to be swept away; what a happy riddance of that augean rub- 


bish, by which the human mind, in its progress to knowledge, is now either. 


crushed, or at best impeded. How the spirit of the young lawyer would 
revive, and his eye brighten up, if the sum of his reading were com- 
pressed, as it might be, into a dozen volumes; and if he were compelled 
to study for instruction only, and not as now ‘in his own defence!” 
Extend this ¢f to the case of the divine, the metaphysician, and the general 
scholar, and what pen shall trace the incalculable benefits of such an in- 
tellectual revolution? In our estimation, they would far outweigh the 
loss of the Alexandrian Library. But to complete our dream, we must 
further suppose, that the mass of inert talent, which like an unexplored 
mine, or a slumbering giant—lies unnoticed, or powerless in society, 
were roused into action ;—that humble intelligence and neglected com- 
mon sense, were substituted to impudent pretension and active dullness ; 
and that—to preserve the ovyuiliberient=- Ona who now, as it were by 
mistake, occupy the high places in the distribution of intellectual rank, 
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were brought down to the level for which Nature intended them. By 
this means, many a “ mute inglorious Milton,” like a meteor from the 
darkest part of the heavens, would fling unexpected brightness from 
out the social obscurity in which he had long lain buried. The 
spirit of a Pit or a Burke might be found to have migrated into the 
‘* piece of earth’”’ now slighted in the shape of a ploughman or a joiner ; 
and on the other hand, who shall deny that the chasm produced in the 
number of our operatives, by the transfer of avocations, would be well 
supplied by the many, who after misspending years in the pursuit of 
political or literary fame, would be found after all, to be ‘* marvellously 
—— men’”’ for the less dignified professions of wig-weavers, tailors, and 
1orse-jockeys ? 

We woud not scandalize our sensitive readers! Heaven forefend that 
—even in a dream—we should advocate the levelling system. We know 
full well, that many admirable theories are, alas! impracticable; and we 
are by no means prepared to shew how our speculation could be adapted 
to the present realities of the world, not even the gift of second sight, to 
which in common with all speculative writers we lay claim, enables us to 
anticipate its full accomplishment in the perspective of future times. But 
notwithstanding the legislative doubts and learned misgivings of former 
generations, we of this age have lived to see a bridge built at Putney.* 
We may yet live to see the high pressure engine applied to steam navi- 
gation, and we shall not, we trust, be treated as absolute visionaries if we 
venture to look forward to a more suitable distribution of tasks in the 
great workhouse of the social system. As long as we are members of 
that sysiem, we must of course conform to those general rules which 
overlook individual interests for the good of the whole. But while we 
deprecate all improper interference with ranks and degrees ‘* as by law 
established,”’ and are satisfied to hand over the subject of our dream to 
the consideration of Messrs. Owen and Co., we do think in our con- 
science, that some improvement in social and intellectual discipline 
might be effected by the legitimate use of that free-will which is the 
birthright of all, and which, though restrained, is not cancelled by the 
usages of society. 

The fair sex have long lain under the imputation of occasionally not 
knowing their own minds. But we lament to say, that many discreet- 
looking and middle-aged gentlemen are just in the same predicament. 
The inconveniencies arising from this, are manifold and obvious. Not 
only do we see in many, a strange incoherence of conduct and opinion, 
but we find men—who by the perpetual variance exhibited between their 
actual and professed habits of life, seem to have ab inefto, misunderstood 
themselves, Thus we lave highly respectable gentlemen, who are stock- 
jobbers—merchants who are rhymesters—tragedians who are comic; we 
have unreadable writers—unintelligible reasoners—and black letter 
dunces, 

Now it is evident that these unhappy individuals have all ** missed 
their vocation :”” and that a great part of the mischief above complained 
of, would be remedied, if a ready mode were suggested of helping them 
to a knowledge of their own propriety, in that important passage of life, 
which leads them to the choice of a profession. 





* For a curious Parliamentary debate oa “ A bill for buiidiag a bridge over the 
river ‘Thames at Putney,” sce ist Number of the European Magazine, (New 
Series) page 22. 
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Anxious for the relief of all such self-misapprehending persons, we 
have given their case our best consideration; and we hasten to lay 
before the public the plan of a joint stock company, which, we trust 
will be found, in this instance, a sovereign specific. Notwithstanding the 
general prejudice now prevailing against all such establishments, we 
flatter ourselves that no time could be more propitious than the present, 
for the pro of ours, We recommend it in particular to the notice 
of Messrs. Brougham, Birkbeck, and Campbell, as calculated to form an 
admirable supplement to the London University. 

We propose then to create a society called “ The Philosophicophysio- 
gnomicophrenological Joint Stock Company. A capital of 50, or even 
£100,000, may, we are assured, be conveniently raised, by issuing 500, 
or a 1000 shares; £10 to be advanced on each. 

With this sum a building and premises are to be provided, capable of 
lodging commodiously fifty persons, and a standing committee (with 
suitable appointments) to be formed, consisting of an equal number of 
well-known physiognomists, phrenologists, and persons of talent and 
character, not devoted to either of these systems, and whose enlightened 
veto will be a check on the doctrinal enthusiasm of their coadjutors. 

It is proposed, that young men after finishing their studies at the Lon- 
don University, without discovering a marked predilection for any parti- 
cular course of life, be recommended as boarders fur one month, into the 
new establishment, for the purpose of being made acquainted with their 
own minds, On his being introduced, and paying the necessary fees, 
the committee will take cognizance of the pericranium, and facial angle 
of the postulant, and should these be strongly and corroboratively indica- 
tive of a ** Vocation,”’ the same will be signified to the party concerned, 
with a certificate, which it is hoped, will soon have its due weight in 
facilitating his attainment of academic honours in every University, and 
in recommending him generally to promotion in the line specified. But 
should the capabilities of the applicant be altogether problematical, the 
committee cannot pledge themselves to pronounce upon his case, before 
the expiration of a month—during which time, by assiduously noting 
every turn of his countenance and part of his conduct, they entertain no 
doubt of making his character as clear as a self-evident proposition. 

If the applicant be in love, the committee do not engage to ascertain 
what he is fit for. 

Gentlemen turned of six and thirty to pay double fees, and to submit 
to atwo months’ residence. If married, they must consent not to see 
their wives during the time of probation. This is essential, and cannot 
for various reasons be dispensed with. 

All applicants required to allow their heads to be freely examined ; 
(making affidavits not to impose spurious bumps,) to permit the hinder 
parts of the same to be shaved, if found necessary, and to enter into 
recognizances, with two sureties, to keep the peace towards the president 
and members of the committee, if the ‘“* Vocation”? awarded be not 
palatable. | 

If in order to develope character, it be thought requisite to indulge 

ntlemen in field-sports, cock-fighting, or any such expensive diversions, 

e additional charge to be borne by them: but the implements of the 
several trades will be furnished gratis to such pupils as seem destined by 
nature to signalize themselves in the capacity of cooks, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, tailors, cobblers, &c. &c. 
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We deem it unnecessary to enter into any further detail at present. 
We doubt not that the hints we have thrown out will be appreciated in 
the proper quarter, and that they will form ere long the subject of a 
public meeting, at which we pledge ourselves to come forward, and sup- 
port, in propria, the combined cause of physiognomy, pbrenology, and 
sound philosophy. r 

»R, 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, AND APPRENTICES’ 
ACADEMIES. 


I am but an old-fashioned person, Mr. Editor, but nevertheless, indeed 
possibly on that very account, I give some heed to the wonders passing 
about me, and upon the coming to pass of any unaccustomed thing, I in- 
variably endeavour to ascertain if it be as useful as it is novel. 

Unluckily for individuals, but fortunately for the commonweal, the last 
month has worked the downfall of the great majority of those fanciful 
schemes and unsubstantial speculations, which were indeed calculated to 
conjure before us, 


** Katterfelto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders ——”’ 


and though, like the sinking of a gaudy, but unballasted barque, many 
compulsatory passengers have gone down with the intemperate crew, yet 
the pity we feel, and the consternation we cannot dissemble at their wreck, 
will teach us caution, and preach to us, “trumpet-tongued,”’ of prudence 
and common sense. ‘They will henceforth become pilot-marks, bidding 
those who career on the struggling ocean of business, to avoid the Scylla 
of speculation, and the Charybdis of folly. 

here are, however, certain projects and propositions yet striving to 
make head amongst us, which, in my opinion, ought to be watched with 
caution, and received with suspicion. Specious in appearance, liberal in 
promise, rich in mouth-honour, there may be yet danger lest they ulti- 
mately prove our masters, and not our servants, foes, not friends. I 
allude, Mr. Editor, to those institutions which are now receiving so much 
assiduous patronage from men who doubtless have their motives—Mecha- 


nics’ Institutions and Apprentices’ Academies. Much, much do I fear, 
that 


“‘ The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them.” 


I hope I am neither intemperate as a politician, nor illiberal as a Chris- 
tian. 1 trust I weigh not a man’s integrity by his party, nor his godliness 
by his sect; and I am sure I will not uphold the bliss of entire ignorance, 
nor assert the folly of being prudently wise; but I do affirm, that the 
doctrines now preached of universal learning and all-absorbing science, 
are unnatural, and probably dangerous. 

Does it vindicate the justice of Him that created inequality, to behold 
nobility, avd even royalty, sitting as familiar friends at committees and 
tavern dinners, with those who, the day before, stood lacqueys at their 
gates ? Are not discrepancies like these likely to excite price, rather than 
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teach humility; to increase assurance, rather than inculcate mddesty ; to 
sanciion dissatisfaction, instead of creating content ? 

Again, is that a natural state of society, when we find the shopman, the 
mechanic, or even the labourer, haranguing at public meetings—as they 
have harangued-~of the injustice of the honest tradesman serving his cus- 
tomers at times which did not agree with their likings—of their state of 
bondage, and the ‘dark ignorance’’ of their masters? I think not. I 
think, on the contrary, we shall, by and by, find that we have put rods 
into the hands of our inferiors—for till we are cursed with the revolution- 
ist’s dictum, and the doctrine of equality usurps the creed of the Christian, 
there must be inferiors—to scourge ourselves ; nay, that we shall find 
him who stands behind the counter measuring silks, or weighing cheese, 
sneering at the language-lapses of those who sit before it buying them; or 
quizzing his employer, and lampooning his ‘* main chance’’ propensitics, 
because he cannot work a problem in Euclid, or make a speech like Dr. 
Birkbeck or Mr. Brougham. 

As human nature will be human nature still, under whatever circum- 
stances placed, it follows that the boasted ** march of mind,” may march 
sometimes a good deal too far; and though we all know that in many 
cases, 

‘¢ When house and land are gone and spent, 

Then learning is most excellent,” 
it is a question, and one which demands serious thought and much con- 
sideration, whether learning in some minds, not deep enough to receive 
it kindly and use it prudently and temperately, may not be the actual 
means of compelling ** house and land” to be **spent.’’ At all events, 
as I conclude every one of us cannot be ees and divines, and physi- 
cians, and poeis, and schoolmasters, and rich people, and great lords, et 
id genus omne, some of us must be quite as useful things, though placed 
lower in the grade of society ; and the question will them be, if we shall 
go to our labours so kindly, and our drudgery so humbly, if our heads are 
swimming with intricate problems bruited at mechanics’ institutes, and 
our vanity is awakened to surpass fnend Richard the draper, of Cornhill, 
or brother Thomas the chandler, at Wapping, the next academy-meeting, 
in a lecture upon the belles lettres, or the state of the drama? Again I 
say, | think not. 

It may be also urged, and that too without the imputation of upholding 
one set of politics and libelling another, whether the very formation, and 
officers—and I do not say they are not honourable men—of the institu- 
tion [ mention, might not create some suspicion as to its character. To 
use the word in iis time-out-of-mind signification, they appear to be oppo- 
sition hobbies, pets of the outs. Look at the list of directors and com- 
mittees of even the newly projected university, or the proposed West-end 
institution, and it will be found as I say. I do not say, however, that the 
‘* wisdom is not in the whigs,” but ‘* timeo Danaos,”’ &c, and though I 
will not exclaim with Horatio, 

“in the gross and scope of my opinion, 
This bodes some sirange eruption of the state,” 
yet with Hamlet, and peradventure I am not of the croaking kind, I must 


; “ There are more thiugs in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


The “ greatest,’” however, “is behind,’”’—the most potent fear is yet 
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to be expressed. It is, that whilst we smile at the enthusiastic predictions 
promulgated at the meetings of which I write, whilst we detect the folly 
of many of their propositions, doubt the prudence and dread the effect of 
others of their practices, and whilst we contemn their dogmatism, and 
despise their illiberal argumentation, whether in these minor objections 
we do not overlook the major and overwhelming danger of their religa 
doctrines. Systematically excluding religious instruction and sacred duties 
from their institutes, have they not from time to time given us cause to 
fear, lest from ceasing to give holy instructions they may—under a cloak 
of liberality—creep and crawl on, so that we hear not their tread, till their 
votaries and their disciples are numerous, and strong enough to throw off 
the mask, and burst upon the world with unholy decrees and demoralizing 
creeds. One example, where it speaks in such an unequivocal language 
as the following, will suffice for a thousand. Let me intreat those whom 
I address, to read, mark, learn, and digest it; and when I tell them that 
it is to be found appended to that work so boasted of, the ‘* Mechanic’s 
Magazine,”’ will they not pause and say, ‘‘this is a mote to trouble the 
mind’s eye ?” 
“ Church of England Catechism examined. 

“In reprinting this masterly essay in a cheap f ~p. the object of the pub- 
lishers is to make a more general appeal to public opinion, against the mis- 
chievousness of that compound of falsehood, absurdity, and mystification, with 
which the minds of nearly all the children of this country are drugged, under 
the title of the CarecuisM or tHe Cuuncu or Enctanp.” !! 

With the best intents, Mr. Editor, I have made these observations, and 
not without the hope that others much more capable than myself, may be 
induced to enlarge upon and perfect them. Feeling convinced that where 
merit has a seat in the human heart, it will make its way without forcing, 
and fully satisfied that the mechanic and the labourer will not be the hap- 
pier, in the situations they are compelled to fill, by dabbling in subjects 
nature has never fitted them to undersiand, I think I have at least done 
honestly by exposing the more than * etherial journies, submarine ex- 
ploits,”” others would have them attempt, and in pointing the finger of 
warning to Mechanics’ Institutions and Apprentices’ Academies, 

I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 
JOHN PLAINWAY. 


*,* To Mr. Plainway’s sensible letter, we beg leave to add a few ex- 
tracts from ‘* An Essay on Charity Schools,” by the ingenious author of 
The Fable of the Bees. 


“ As to religion, the most knowing part of a nation have everywhere the 
least of it; craft has a greater hand in making rogues than stupidity, and vice 
in general is nowhere more predominant than where arts and science flourish. 
* # * It is certain that we shall find innocence and honesty nowhere more 
general than among the most illiterate, the poor silly country people.” p. 237. 


Religion, however, is banished from this republic of letters, and the 
prohibition will no doubt be ably enforced by the vigilance of the literary 
officers on the preventive service. 


“TI am now come,” says Mandeville, “to the enormous crimes, and vast 
multitude of malefactors that are laid upon the want of ‘his notable education. 
* * * I doubt not to make it appear that charity schools, and everything else 
that promotes idleness and keeps the poor from working, are more accessary 
to the growth of villany than the want of reading and writing, or even the 
grossest ignorance and stupidity. * * * The blame ought rather to be laid on 
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the excessive cunning and subtlety, and too much knowledge in general, which 
the worst of miscreants and the scum of the nation are possessed of. Human 
nature is everywhere the same: genius, wit, and natural parts are always 
sharpened by application, and may be as much improved in the practice of the 
meanest villany, as they can in the exercise of industry or the most heroic 
virtue.” p. 243. 

“ He that first broached the pious thought (a cheap public school) rejoices 
to hear so many come into it, and places nosmall merit in being the first cause 
ofso much bustle and talk: but neither himself nor his intimates being consi- 
derable enough to set such a thing on foot, some body must be found out who 
has greater interest: he is to be addressed to, and shewed the necessity, the 
goodness, the usefulness, and Christianity of such a design: next, he is to be 
flattered : ‘ If you once take it to heart, Sir, I would look upon the thing as 
done, Sir.’—If by this kind of rhetoric they can draw in some old fool or con- 
ceited busy-body that is rich, or at least reputed to be such, the thing begins 
to be feasible, and is discoursed of among the better sort. * * * The number 
of these diminutive patriots encreasing, they form themselves into a society, and 
appoint stated meetings, where every one concealing his vices, has liberty to 
display his talents. One motive above all is the ordering and directing: there 
is a melodious sound in the word goveror that is charming to mean people: 
every body admires sway and superiority, even imperium in belluas has its de- 
lights. Those who can examine nature will always find that what these peopl 
most pretend to is the least, and what they ullerty deny their greatest motive.” 
pp. 247—249. 

“ Encouraged by this consideration, namely, that this zeal is not prompted 
by any principle of virtue or re/igion, | shall with the greater liberty attack this 
vulgar error, and endeavour to make it evident, that far from being beneficial, 
this forced education is pernicious to the public.” p. 254, 


This he does in an admirable manner, going through the various grades 
of society,*but we cannot afford to extend our extracts much further :— 


“ The welfare and felicity, therefore, of every state and kingdom require,” 
says he, “ that the know!edge of the working class should be confined within 
the verge of their occupations, and never extended beyond what relates to 
their calling. The more a shepherd, a ploughman, or any other labourer, 
knows of the world, and the things that are foreign to his labour or employ- 
ment, the less fit he'll be to go through the fatigues and hardships of it with 
cheerfulness and content.” p, 257. 

“ The only thing of we/gh/, then, that can be said in their behalf is, that so 
many thousand children are educated by them in the Christ.an faith, and the 
principles of the Church of E) gland.” 


If this be the only argument of weight, our new University has thrown 
that out of the scales. 


“ Liberty and property, I hope, — remain secured, and yet the poor be 
better employed than they are, though their children should wear out their 
clothes by useful labour, and blacken them with dirt for something, instead of 
tearing them off their backs at play, and daubing them with ink for nothing.” 
p- 287. 


A loud cry was, as he expected, raised against Mandeville, on account 
of this essay. He was * uncharitable, hard-hearted, and inhuman ;”’ but 
being put on his defence, his triumph was complete :— 

“ Vast sums,” said he, “are gathered for these schools, and I understand 
human nature too well to imagine, that the sharers of the money should hear 
them spoke against with any patience.”” p. 373,—Eb. 
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DEFENCE OF PICTURE AUCTIONS AND DEALERS.* 
By AN ADMIRER OF FINE ARTs. 


Fleullen. Ancient Pistol, | do partly understand thy meaning. 

Pistol. Why, then, rejoice therefore. 

Fleullen. Certainly, ancient, it is not a thing to rejoice at: for if, look you, he 
were my brother, | would desire the Duke to use his good pleasure, and put him to 
execution, for discipline ought to be used. 

Pistol. Die, and be damned, and Figo for thy friendship. 

Henry V., Act. 2. 


JusTICE is even-handed, Mr. Editor, and the wickedest rogues are 
heard before they are condemned; even at Somerset House there is a 
weighing of merits, (in scales, perhaps, which the Leet Jury might not 
think very highly of,) before ‘the Hanging Committee go to work. I, 
therefore, as a lover of the Craft, (the ** dealer’ himself cannot object to 
the term,) claim to be heard in defence of that portion of professors of 


jine arts denominated picture auctioneers and picture dealers. He thinks 


them entitled to exal/ed honours ; sodo I, but we differ with regard to the 
cause. 

As to A&sop’s fable of the Maids and the Cock, I consider that as mere 
impertinence, which being, as it would be in Chancery, referred to the 
master, might haply insure the author a good flogging. ‘That 1 have no- 
thing to do with—and certainly have no de sire. 

RuLE |}. 

Describes pictures as a * lying aflair,”’ and for this reason cautions the 
world against them. There is not common sense in this admonition, and 
the dealer must be, I should think, a very stupid cock indeed. If lying and 
deceit are to be prohibited, we are come to a stand still—the world and all 
its concerns are at anend, This is a commercial country, and it ill becomes 
us to forget the tutelar deity— Mercury,” says Lempriere, “ is the 
god of merchants and thieves."’ No, que vult decipi, decipiatur, that is 
the only sensible maxim, and, for the sake of trade, let it have its course. 
Without deceit, innocence would be deprived of its greatest honour ; to be 
deceived is the test and glory of innocence. 

Rute IL. 
Speaks of paintings palmed off as Titians and Guidos—and why not? It 
is a mutual advantage—the seller benefits by it, and the buyer, knowing 
no better, is not only satisfied, but vain of his purchase : 
“ Ifignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 


That the auctioneer should lie to raise the bidding and increase his 
commission, is no mighty discovery. Trade in pictures, and in every- 
thing else, must fail, if truth, contrary to positive orders, is to be spoken at 
all times. 








* We have received an epistle from a person who sigus himself, “ Artist 
and Picture Dealer,” calling upon us, witha threat of some extraordinary daub- 
ing, if we refuse “ to hear both sides;” but, unlike Hudibras’s horse, one 
side is on the alert, without the other keeping pace with it, for he has sent us no 
defence. Anxious to be impartial, and fearful, iudeed, of a gentleman who has the 
power of faking off as he pleases, and, as we suspect, in noneof the most agreeable 
ways, we requested a friend to undertake the task, which he has Lere, as he tells 
us, executed in the very best manner the subject would admit of. 
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RuLe Il. 
Tells us of smoking a copy of Raffaelle to make it appear like an old ori- 
ginal. This is sheer nonsense, for if it is smoked there can be no decep- 
tion. 

Rute IV. 
After saying, ‘* never buy an old picture in bad condition,” says, “ never 
buy an old one in good condition,’’ because whatever was good is spoilt 
by the dealer lining, cleaning, and stippling and daubing in. Now, there’s 
no knowing what this worthy would be at. If OLD PIECEs are not to be 
painted over and touched up, the embellishments of our rooms, and the 
appearance of those that animate and adorn them, will be shorn of their 
beams indeed! The ladies will of course see the absurdity and imper- 
tinence of this position. Further, if ‘ varnish covers a multitude of 
sins,” the more we have the better—there’s great need of it. 

RuLE V. 
Presents a terrible hardship—enough to make a cat cry. It seems that ifa 
gentleman regret that his bidding has failed at one auction, he should not 
grieve, as he will soon see the same picture at another, and, as in snipe- 
shooting, may have several shots. What can be more agreeable? Picture 
hunters are like other sportsmen—the pursuit is everything—knocking 
down a bird, or having a picture knocked down to you, puts an end to 
all the sport—to the latter so completely, that delay ora miss is gain. 

Rue VI. 

When there is perchance a collection of good pictures sold, dealers are 
said to join and buy them up, by not bidding against each other, and share 
the profit afterwards. Indeed—why then there is no truth in the adage, 
that “* two of a trade never agree.”’ Really, really, this is a monstrous 
impeachment! Who can object to their hanging together ? 

Ruve VII. 

Guards you against visiting a dealer’s room, as his arts in displaying his 
pictures are sure to deprive you of your wits. I don’t think there’s much 

danger of that, or, at all events, that such a trifling loss can be a matter 

ofany consequence ; it is true, however, that those who have little gene- 

rally feel the loss most severely. Here, it seems that the deception is to 

depend on the dealer’s promise to return the money. Now, no one can 

be to blame in this case, except the parents or friends of the buyer, who 

suffered him to go abroad without his keeper. All the rest 1s quite trades- 

man-like, and en régle. To call a mana knave under any of these cir- 

cumstances leads to very slanderous consequences, for if every one is a 

knave that does unto others what he would not like others to do unto him, 

the cote as he is called, was a precious philosopher indeed, and 

must have had an abundance of spare time to go about with his lantern in 

search of an honest man. 

Rute VIL. 

Would shew that a man affecting taste ought not to part with his super- 

fluous cash in buying bad pictures. Nonsense—is not money the circu- 

lating medium? and what's the use of it unless it circulates ? and the 

sooner it gets out of hands that don’t know what to do with it, the better, 

Then he would insinuate that it is grievous “* to be laughed at.’’ This 

** dealer”? must have had very little dealing with the world to say so; 

there is nothing more delightful, and this arises from the difficulty people 
find in distinguishing between being laughed with and laughed at. Watch 
your dinner-wits and you'll soon perceive it ; and if at the self same din- 
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ner the giver have his room crowded with paintings, you will in his coun- 
tenance clearly see how hard it 1s to make the distinction, Non invideo, 
miros magis, say the company; but if they are so obliging, (and dinner- 
friends are the most obliging people in existence,) as to admire, he gives 
them credit for envy. 

Rue IX. 

As to ** Be not taken in by cheap—nothing is cheap that 1s worth no- 
thing,” it is a very absurd argument. The buyer of a picture is the best 
judge of its cheapness, and as a man best judges by comparison, he can 
probably compare the low price of this acre of canvass with the far higher 
pricegiven for one much smaller : and with respect to the latter, his judg- 
ment may be formed on this sound rule,— 

‘6 The value of a thing 
Is just what it will bring.” 
And he well knows that it brought a round sum—to the seéler. 
RuLE X. 

‘¢ Never give a commission to a broker ; it is paying double to play the 
fool by proxy.’? I have had a good deal of patience in wading thus far 
through these rules, but here my stock is out. What! not play the fool 
by proxy? Its worth any money—and lamentable it is to see how stingy 
he age is in this respect ! 

RULE Xt. 
Directs that you should ‘* make your collection, and then have a sale.” 
Delightful moralist!) So, having shown that picture-dealing 1s pure 
roguery, he recommends the pigeon to turn rook—it is a common case, | 
admit, but what are we to think of it as a piece of advice? Have a sale 
—set the auctioneer and the dealers at work again—excellent ! 

RULE XU. 
Is a word at parting, which recommends the conduct of Diogenes to 
would-be amateurs and connoisseurs—simply and rationally requiring 
such gentlemen to be philosophers / ‘They are told ‘* not to buy repent- 
ance at so dear a rate,’® Philosophy is out of the question, but, as good 
Christians, I rely on their spurning far away such an admonition, think- 
ing as they ought, that repentance cannot be purchased at too high a price ; 
and as it can never come too late, I hope they will not, while they have 
money in their pockets, be checked by any of these cautionary rules. I 
know several dealers who will be happy to show them their collections, 
and to afford them at all times ample room for the exercise of that 
Christian virtue. 

(> The note requires a word. It is fair enough to call Mr. Christie’s 
sales of pictures “ the supreme humbug,”’ for, as he puffs the bubble 
higher than his playmates, it is a piece of justice due to his merits. It is 
something to lead in any pursuit—Napoleon did so in the last century, 
and Satan in the first—all such geniuses have their admirers. It is only 
superficial observers, however, who see any humbug in Mr. Christie’s 
catalogues, with a string of sounding names,* culled from Pilkington and 





* How many of these are really by the original masters, whose names so 


“thunder in the index,” may be answered in the same way as the query in 
“ Verses for Children.”’ 


« A man in the wilderness asked of me, 
How many strawberries grew in the sea : 

I gave him an answer, the best that I could, 
As many red herrings as grew in the wood.”’ 
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others, and attached to the different lots. Surely that can be no humbug, 
which should humbug nobody—but admitting the humbug, let us be more 
just to this charming deception, and pay some res to ancient prece- 
dent. Who would have known the subject, if the ingenious artist had 
not written under it, ** This is the Black Bull 2”? and who would ever 
guess that all these bits of well varnished rag, in well-gilt timber, were 
Guercinos, Giorgiones, Domenichinos, Carraccis, Murillos, Poussins, &c. 
if it were not so set down? The buyers are much beholden to the auc- 
tioneer for information, which he could have got nowhere else. Shak- 
speare was but a simpleton to ask—‘* What is there in a name?’ A 
rose by any other name may smell as sweet, but would a painting, by 
Timothy Wiggins, instead of Carlo Dolci, look as well? No, Mr. Christie 
has read his Theocritus, and knows that svoj woAAaxs reemes, 
A name is often pleasing found, 
In names the mind delights to revel, 
And this is held the surest ground, 
To set folks bidding like the Devil! 

There are bad names as well as good ones, and, is it not reasonable, 
when you may choose, to avoid the former ? It is not uncommon to hear 
thoughtless people call a person an attorney—this is exceedingly wrong— 
for it is avery hard thing to say of a man, unless one is quite sure of it! 
And it is no trifling matter, without good ground, to say a man is an auc- 
tioneer—but the fact, excusing me, I cheerfully admit that Mr. C. ranks 
at the head of his profession. Decidedly superior in manners and educa- 
tion to all his brethren, he honours a calling, which is no honour to him, 
The dirty tricks and devices of brokers meet with no countenance from 
him, and | could almost pronounce him a gentleman (an attorney is a 
gentleman by Act of Parliament, and any act of his own is of course 
deemed superfluous), were it not that 

“ When he talks of his Raffaelles, Corregios, and stuff, 
he seems to forget, what never slips the memory of a gentleman—that he 
has a soul to be saved. 

Then as to the ** convenient cancle-light sales in Leicester-street,’’ 
Where’s the harm inthis? Do you expect people, who want to sell 
their articles, to place them in the worst light? Be a little reasonable. 
Women, as well as other paintings, and linen, look best, we know, by 
candle-light. Besides, and the ‘* Dealer’ ought to blush at his insinua- 
tions, the thing is here at any rate not done in the dark, 

Lastly, as to the Auction Mart, and duping of jobbers and _stock- 
brokers. Why, pray, should we run counter to the wisdom and expe- 
rience of ages, for such are proverbs; and we know the way that 
ought to be spent, which is ‘‘ got over the Devil’s back.’ I, for one, as a 
moral man, think highly of picture auctions in this quarter; for, see the 
salutary consequence—it abates pride and vain glory—but for some check 
of this kind, these natives of the alley would strut about and think that 
there were no rogues in the world equal to themselves ! 

In fine, give the enemy his due, and don’t let us speak with such dis- 
respect of rogues and roguery. Without temptation, we should have no 
virtue—without exposure to the artful, innocence would lose half its at- 


tractive beauty and lustre from the want of contrast—without fraud, we 
should have no good laws, 


Bone leges malis ex moribus procreantur.* 








* Macrobius. 
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indeed no laws at all, for until a law is violated, it is nothing, or only a 
nominal affair. Let us then be grateful for any thing good, whatever the 
source from whence it springs. Says the author of * Private Vicas, 
public Benefits,” and he says it well, ** There are, I believe, few people 
in London, of those that are at any time forced to go a-foot, but what 
could wish the streets of it much cleaner than generally they are, whilst 
they regard nothing but their own clothes and private conveniency: but 
when once they come to consider, that what offends them is the result of 
the plenty, great traffic, and opulency of the mighty city, if they have an 
concern “in its welfare, they will hardly ever wish to see the streets of it 
less dirty.””—Pref. 9th Ed, 1755. 

Condemning, as I do, the principles on which “ a Dealer’ acts, as 
tending to destroy so many of our blessings, I am still less content with 
the skill he has displayed in the execution of his design. The outline is 
well enough, but the colouring is much too subdued to be a faithful por- 
trait of the original. So fond of justice, he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for having, in his own person, dealt it out so sparingly. His picture 
of the Craft, though it has “ flutter’d the Volscians” not a little, is in- 
deed so very defective, that it must, I should think, tempt the parties who 
sat for it to imitate a great man of other times, who, being censured for 
certain errors, exclaimed—* [Is that all?—Oh! my friends, if you did 
but know me half so well as I know myself, you would never think these 
trifles worth mentioning.”’ 


AN EVENING PARTY. 


“ They talked about the price of things, the fashion, aud the weather.’’ 


Mr. Mactwiairt, of St. Mary Axe, was a tallow chandler, and one of 
those hard-working, industrious tradesmen, who generally open their own 
shop in the morning at an early hour, and after sprinkling it, and putting 
things in order, finish with old Bracebridge’s soliloquy, before they go to 
breakfast :—** Good morning, shop, now I’ve taken care of you, I hope 
you'll take care of me.” 

Parsimony is often better known under the title of strict economy; and 
that, assisted by attention, caused a gradual increase of wealth to Mr. 
Mactwigit ; until, after fifteen years of anxious labour, he had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing his capital amount to five thousand pounds. As he had 
never dreamt, when he commenced business, of being in possession of a 
tithe-part of that sum, he determined to enjoy himself, since he had ob- 
tained an independency, and was of the middle age; but how to do so 
most to his satisfaction, was the difficulty. Company, beyond that of a 
pipe, he had no relish for; and yet a pipe is but a dull sort of unvarying 
companion. He wished for something entertaining, to keep him from 
sleeping before bed-time, and perhaps afterwards ; something to rub the 
rust off his mind; to make him feel the dignity of man’s estate; some- 
thing to rule over; something alive to call his own; in shori, he wished 
a wife to crown his happiness, and he wished not in vain ; for after two 
months’ advertising in the Times and Chronicle, with the addition of a 
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week’s courtship, he became the happy husband of Miss Margery Trot, 
spinster, owning to thirty-nine. 

The blessed result of such an union as this may be easily anticipated, 
where taste on the female side was only to be equalled by her youth and 
beauty. The honey-moon appeared to the poor tallow-chandler like a 
long six, as if there was never to be an end of it; whilst Mrs. Margery 
began to find the winter’s evenings long and tiresome; for her hushand 
had returned to his pipe and chimney-corner, seeming to forget his dulcet 
wishes, and wrapt in smoke, to meditate on his former habits aid customs, 
which in themselves constitute the major part of earthly happiness to a 
plodding mind, 

What was to be done? Howenliven the dreary hours by sober recrea- 
tion? Reading was out of the question, for two reasons. In the first 
place, there was not a book on the whole domestic establishment, except- 
yng the London Directory, and that, it must be confessed, contains much 
more information than amusement—and, in the second place, the eye- 
sight of Mrs. Margery was not well calculated for reading small print by 
candle-light, and spectacles are only for people who have numbered a 
certain quantum of years, of which she, by her own acknowledgement, 
(and she must know best) had many yet to come. 

Afier some days’ consideration, she determined in her own mind to 
have a few old friends every now and then, to form a comfortable, agree- 
able evening party, in St. Mary Axe ; but the difficulty of obtaining the 
consent of her lord and master was first to be surmounted. 

A close siege was resolved upon ; and should her first approaches fail, 
she vowed within herself, to worry his life out until he consented. With 
this sage and never failing method of prevailing, as continual dropping 
will wear away a stone, she opened the conference at night, immediately 
after getting into bed :—** Indeed my dearest Mac,’’ quoth she, ‘ these 
winter evenings are remarkably dull, and you are very remarkably dull, 
my love. Ihave been contriving, but solely for your amusement, my 
lite, how to make the hours pass, as the poet says— 


** Like the idle wind, which we regard not.” 


Suppose now, for instance, we were just to ask neighbour Jones and 
his wite to drop in one evening next week.’? At this momentous crisis, 
the exclamation ‘* bah,’’ bursting fram Mr. Mactwigit, assured his spouse, 
like Morgiana in the Forty Thieves, that it was ‘ not yet, but presently,”’ 
she must hope for the success of her projected plan. Foiled in her first 
attempt, though not in the least dismayed, she resolved to mention the 
circumstance again inthe morning, so soon as Mr. Mac should open his 
eyes; likewise at breakfast, and constantly morning, noon, and night, 
until his ears should become so familiarized to the sound of ** company,” 
that even the very noise they might occasion, should be no bar to his 
nightly rest. She kept her word in good earnest, until after a fortuight’s 
persevering efforts, poor Mac groaned his consent to an evening party 
after the next melting day was over; but with a proviso, that he was to 
be allowed to do as he pleased abroad, whilst she entertained her friends 
«© at Home.” 

So far conqueror, Mrs. Margery lost no time in improving the advan- 
tage she had gained. Two card tables were added to the first-floor furni- 
ture, nearly as good as new; and a dozen little notes, with crow quill 
penned, were sent forth by a trusty messenger, the R. S. V. P. being 
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conspicuous in the corner. A confectioner was held in requisition with a 
retaining fee, and she resolved that three full quarts of Port, and an equal 
quantity of Cape wine, should be sent for, from the Shades, near London 
Bridge. 

With such a prosperous commencement, the good lady had no doubt of 
distinguishing herself amongst the Aaut ton at the Eastern end of the 
town, and of becoming equally celebrated, in time, with either of those 
two dashing, leading characters, so ably drawn in the novel of “* A Win- 
ter in London.” 

Melting-day gone and passed—the hour approached for the arrival of 
the expected guests. A cold meat dinner was over by half an hour after 
one, and the shop closed a whole hour before the usual time, to afford a 
better opportunity for removing the candles into the back warehouse, in 
case the company should ask for a quadrille. The passage at the private 
entrance was sprinkled with lavender water and eau de Cologne, that it 
might not smell of the shop; and an elegant lamp was suspended for 
the occasion, trimmed by the scientific hands of Mr. Mac himself, who, 
by degrees, had been persuaded, not only to endeavour to make himself 
useful, but to be introduced to the friends of his amiable spouse. oe 
should words be wasted on a plain brown coat, and bob-wig, whic 
were the principal body clothes which adorned the person of the host, 
when the dress of Mrs. Margery vied with the coiours of the rainbow ? 
Her flaxen hair, which, when en dishabil/e very much resembled a hay- 
cock, was now twisted into large French curls, and ornamented with 
crimson roses, A green dress, somewhat short, with inverted flounces, 
according to the present fashion, was admirably calculated to exhibit a 
pair of elegant silk stockings and lemon coloured shoes. Upright as a 
dart in her gait, she felt certain of inspiring her guests, individually and 
collectively, with wonder and admiration, at her choice of the materials of 
fashion. 

The shop boy, metamorphosed into a livery servant for the night, was 
placed in the passage, with strict injunctions to be speedy in opening the 
door; whilst the maid servant of all work, with hands and face thrice 
three times refreshed, was stationed on the landing place to usher in the 
— as they arrived. The domestics having waited the best yt of an 

our at their posts, the good lady of the house on the tip top of expecta- 
tion, the first hackney coach drew up to the door at a quarter -_ seven. 
A loud knocking was succeeded by an awful silence; Mrs. Margery, in 
alarm, looked down stairs, and beheld, with horror, her livery servant fast 
asleep, coiled up on the door mat. Vexed beyond bearing, she began 
muttering execrations, not loud but deep, between her teeth, when a 


‘second knock, more terrible than the first, startled the affrighted youth 


from hisslumber, whilst the lady hostess regained in haste the apartment 
prepared for the reception of her guests. By eight o’clock the company, 
to the number of thirteen, had assembled, when Mrs. Wilkins, whose hus- 


‘band, when alive, was a farmer, and she a graft from his dairy, looking 


anxiously round the room, addressed a haberdasher, who was next to her, 
in an audible whisper, hoping the folks were not all come; for if they 
were, she could not possibly stay; as nobody should say she was such @ 
fool as to sit a whole evening with such an unlucky number as 
thirteen ; foras sure as a gun, said she, some of us will be in our coffins 
before this day twelvemonth, This sage prognostic might have had some 
etiect, had it not been disiurbed by the female servant bringing in the tea 
M 2 
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things, followed by the pro tempore footman with a dish of muffins, and 
one of hot buttered cakes. During the disposal of the bohea, the con- 
versation turned upon the arts and sciences; and the subject was warmly 
disputed between a Captain Fume, who commanded one of the Graves- 
al steam-boats, and a jumior clerk of the Post-office, as to whether the 
steam boat, the Scud, would make the passage from Falmouth to Lisbon in 
as short a time as the * Francis Freeling” sailing packet. Captain Fume 
descanted loud and long upon the beneficial etfects of the steam, whilst 
the clerk as obstinately defended the vessel which bore his master’s name; 
adding, with much emphasis, that it would be ungrateful, indeed, in him, 
did he not support that, in argument, by which he obtained his bread. 

‘fea being over, Mrs. Margery directed the card tables to be placed ; 
when just as they were sitting down to commence a comfortable rubber, a 
violent knocking announced another arrival, and quieted the scruples of 
Mrs. Wilkins. The eyes of Mrs. Margery sparkled with joy—Bless me, 
tis Mrs, Pillblister, the apothocary’s lady, said she ; we shall hear all the 
news. An old lady, upon a large scale, dressed in strict conformity to 
“© La Belle Assemblée’? for the month, was now introduced ; and ambling 
into the room, commenced an apology for coming so late; ** but really,” 
added she, ‘‘ people who keep their own equipage are less independent 
than those who are compelled to hire ; for at cne time a horse is unwell, 
at another the coachman is bilious; so that one never knows when one 
can depend upon having one’s own carriage for one’s own use.’? Bowing 
and curtesying over, scats were resumed, and a card table filled, Mrs. 
Pillblister lost no time in pouring forth to the delighted Mrs. Margery and 
her auditory, all the scandal she had collected and invented for this occa- 
sion; when, having talked herself out of breath, she expressed a desire to 
play arubber. This was declined by so many of the party, that Mrs. 
Margery was in want of one to make up; so looked about for her husband ; 
but he had quitted the room. On ringing the bell, the livery servant ap- 
peared. “ Simon, where is your master ?’’ enquired she.—** Why, please 
ma’am, he be down smoking his pipe in the back shop.’’—Had he fallen 
out of the three pair of stairs window into the street, Mrs. Mactwigit would 
not have felt more amazed, though she might have been more delighted ; 
but, desiring the servant to tell her husband she wanted him directly, 
and to make haste, she placed her party in readiness to begin. Mr. Mac 
hastened to obey the summons of his wife, and was seated at table. 

‘‘T never play less than shillings,” said Mrs. Pillblister, with an 
affected grandeur ; and perhaps, Mr. Mactwigit would like to bet half a 
crown on the rubber. ** 1 must beg leave to be excused,” returned the 
tallow-chandler, ‘tis what I’m not accustomed to—only think, if I 
should lose a bumper, would not that come to a deal of money?” ‘* True, 
Sir,” replied the lady, “shillings is high enough, but I’m so in the 
habit of playmg half crowns, that”—* Half crown pints, Ma’am 2?” 
“Oh ! yes, and higher too,” said the apoihecary’s wife, with a chuck- 
ling laugh. 

Mr. Mactwigit was awed into silence, and the rubbers continued with 
various success until supper was announced, Captain Fume, requesting 
the houor, handed Mrs. Margery into the adjoining room; while Mr. 
Mac did the same oilice for Mrs. Pillblister, with as much grace as a 
dancing bear. Some time was occupied in placing each according to his 
degree, but it was at last, though with difficulty, accomplished. 

In providingthe supper, there was by no means an elegant scarcity —not 
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an inch of table cloth was to be seen—the most incongruous articles ap- 
pearing on the most intimate footing—at one corner, a ham saluting 
blanc mange; at another, jelly in the immediate vicinity of cysters ; and 
in the middle, a towering salver of whip syllabubs with port wine at the 
bottom of them. ‘The boy in livery had been most carefully instructed 
by his mistress, that if he should observe any lady or ge »ntleman looking 
as if something were wanting, he was immediate ly to endeavour to anti- 
cipate their wishes. He was anxious to do as he was directed, so the 
moment Mrs. Wilkins ae her eyes from her plate, he stepped up to 
her, and staring in her face, said in a loud voice, ** Ma’am, be you looking 
for beer?” Stung to es soul by such excessive vulgarity, Mrs. Marge ry 
ordered him out of the room, with a look that se emed to forebode some 
dreadful retribution. 

Supper being ended, a bowl of punch was introduced, which put the 
party into complete good humour; indeed, so much so, that Mr. Mac- 
twigit volunteered a sone, whic h meeting universal approbation, he 
treated them with “I’m jolly Dick the lamplighter,”’ in a style peculiarly his 
own. His wife was not to be outdone, so follows d in rotation, and went 
through a ditty of about twelve verses, in which the only words that 
could be distinguished were ** Stre phon and Phyllis,’? and with as much 
variety in her tones, as might be discovered in the chirping of a smoke 


jack that wants oiling. ‘Handsome is that handsome does’ being the 


principle each acted upon, the conviviality of the evening was pro- 
longed to a late hour, when Mrs. Pillblister’s carriage bemg announced, 
opened the way for a general retreat, leaving Mrs. Margery alone with 
her husband, to tell him how well she had done it—and to hear him 
roar out atthe head of the stairs, ** Shut the street door, Simon---I thanks 
my stars, we’ve got rid of them there people for some time !” 





COMPLAINT AND PETITION OF THE PUBLIC. 


To the very learned, tasteful, and industrious, the Editor of the Euro- 
pean Magazine, 

The Complaint and Petition of his well wishers and admirers, the 
British Public. 

Showeth and Prayeth :— 

‘That whereas, from time immemorial, various parties and individuals 
have been, and coutinue to be in the daily habit of usurpmg our name, 
or pretending to engage in schemes and perform acts for our benefit, 
while not oniy to us genesally, but to every one of us severally, except- 
ing the said parties the mselves, the said schemes and actions have not 
only been of no use whatever, "but have been invented and carried on by 
the said parties for their own benefit, a: id to the intent that they might 
profit by this their tmposture upon our cre dulity, we feel it a duty in- 
cumbent on us to state to you, as one of our choicest benefactors (mean- 
ing thereby, since in your New Series you became one of us, and known 
and loved as suc! 1) the great loss and grievance that we have thus sus- 
tained, to the end that you may inte rpose, and save us from those scan- 
dalous us surpations of our name, and daring impositions upon our good 
bature, 
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It would be tedious to set forth the whole, or even a reasonable por 
tion of those impostures or impositions, which have been perpetrated 
in our own name against us; and therefore we, as both your time and 
ours is precious, shall only mention a few as a specimen. In the first 
place, numerous persons have advertised meetings, dinners, sung songs, 
made bad speeches, and done a variety of matters, by which our true 
interests, instead of being furthered, as the parties have falscly alleged, 
have never been consulted. In the second Js more especially during 
the last year, the gamblers of Bartholomew Lane, whose actions instead 
of being in any way authorized by us, have been carefully concealed in 
their origin and object, have nevertheless by every dissimulation and 
gloss which depraved imaginations could invent, brought forward schemes 
and projects ainay we have, to an enormous amount, been spoiled of 
our property, and spoiled too by those who never could render us any 
service, and who, though they had had the means, never would have had 
the intention. In the third place, many authors, printers, and book- 
sellers, have, for many years bye-gone, but more especially during the 
last one, pretended to publish for our benefit a variety of books which 
we have fund it impossible to read, even though the whole materials of 
which the said books have been composed have been well known, and 
as highly prized by us in a former shape. In the fourth place, we have 
been grievously imposed upon by the proprietors and publishers of 
newspapers and magazines; which during the period aforesaid have 
hawked about, and tried to represent as ours, a great variety of matters, 
which must have been pilfered from the private repositories of indivi- 
duals, and which as they could be of no manner of use except to the 
parties interested, were really not worth the stealing. 

In the course of the said period too, we have been grossly misrepre- 
sented, in as much as it has been alleged that we have been in various 
places which we solemnly declare we have not frequented, and do not 
mtend to frequent; and that we have been alleged to encourage and 
patronize various individuals with whom we are not at all acquainted, 
and of whose names we have heard only by the most vague and acciden- 
tal rumour. It has, for instance, been reported that we have been at all 
the theatres, great and small, metropolitan and provincial, during every 
night of their performance ; whereas we solemnly declare that our taste 
for scenic representation is very much abated, and that instead of regu- 
larly attending such places, we have not been collectively and substan- 
tially there for a very long period, nor, until the authors and managers 
so alter their systems as to become a little more worthy of us, do we 
mtend even once to visit them. Again, it has been said that we have 

iven Ourselves a great deal of trouble in attending the meetings of the 

echanic’s Institution, and establishing the East London College, and 
the West London Academy. Now we solemnly protest that no such insti- 
tions ever originated with us, were patronized by us, or so much as 
entered our heads. Certain pretenders, whom we had found useless, and 
therefore discarded, set up establishments for the purpose of bestowing 
upon each other those praises and encomiums of which we thought them 
entirely undeserving ; and therefore these, and all other combinations of 
the same class, ought and should be described, not as originating with 
us, or being in any way conducive to our good, but rather as being the 
efforts of discarded and desperate persons, whom we could not avoid 
parting with in consequence of uselessness or vice. 


’ 
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With regard to persons again, there is not a pretending fool in the 
whole country that has not been, by himself or his emissaries, attempt- 
ed to be palmed upon us. We solemnly declare that we know no such 
names as Joseph Hume, George Birkbeck, William Cobbett, Henry Hunt, 
Alexander Galloway, Robert Waithman, Jeremy Bentham, Goss and Co., 
Robert Warren, or Alderman Wood ; and yet persons of that description 
have caused it to be proclaimed at meetings, printed in newspapers, car- 
ried about on placards, and scratched upon walls, that we were very 
much their debtors for a number of very meritorious services ; whereas 
we should never have lamented a single moment although the whole bevy, 
and hundreds other that we could name, had been at the bottom of the 
Thames, or even in that more appropriate dwelling place, the moon, or 
any other lunatic asylum. 

But it would be absolutely endless to recapitulate all the impostures of 
which we have been the victims ; and so your own imagination and in- 
genuity must be left to supply what we have not stated. 

We pray that you may be pleased to do so ; and to tell us, the Public, 
what really is the Public, and what is not; for in the confusion of so 
many impostors, we have absolutely lost the feeling of our own identity, 
and taking us individually we are altogether at a loss to know whether we 
are, or are not the Public. Will you just protest for us, that a few half- 
drunken apprentices in the pit of a minor theatre; a few gossiping 
old women rendered nervous by tea, and put in breeches; a few black- 
guards at the ring or the pit, or a few fools bandying about a sentence of 
unmeaning and unmerited thanks, are not the Public, and having told 
this, we the party imposed on shall, as in duty bound, 

Ever read, &c. &c. 
THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 


en ene 


MY FIRST APPEARANCE. 


FAMILY misfortunes, a narrative of which could be of no interest to the 
readers, reduced me at the age of twenty to a state of extreme poverty. 
My education had been, I will not say neglected, but partial. My parents, 
who had lived in the enjoyment of wealth and superior connections, 
deemed it unnecessary that I should apply myself to any thing beyond the 
pleasures and the literary pursuits of a college life, into which I entered 
with all the enthusiasm and gratification that youth is susceptible of. I 
became tolerably conversant with Xenophon and Euripides; but I knew 
nothing of invoices. I could translate with ease Ovid and Horace, but 
was totally ignorant of Cocker. Events afterwards occurred which made 
me regret that my education had not been more generalized. Bills of 
lading then rose up against me, and book-keeping by double-entry sat like 
a nightmare on my spirits. I knew not which way to turn me, and re- 
flected in vain upon the means of turning my slender stock of knowledge 
to account. A thought suddenly struck me of attempting the stage as a 
profession, Some years before I had taken a part in private theatricals, 
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and the eennn then lavished upon me, by the indulgence of my 
1 





friends and acquaintance, was not forgotten. I applied to of 
Covent Garden Theatre, whom I had occasionally met at the house of a 
mutual friend, who gave me a letter of introduction to the manager of the 
B—— Theatre. My ill-filled portmanteau was soon packed up, and I 
took my seaton the mail with an anxious heart, and with only £3. 13s, 2d. 
in my pocket. It was about nine in the morning that I stepped from the 
coach and proceeded to the house of the manager. He was at breakfast, 
but after some little delay I was permitted to see him. I shall never 
forget the emotions of that moment—as I looked upon him he seemed to 
be the arbiter of my destiny, and I felt as if I must either live or die by 
his decision. After reading my letter, he gave me to undersiand that the 
jealousy existing amongst his corps would effectually prevent him from 
giving me any character of importance for the present, but that he would 
willingly make trial of my abilities in a third, or, perhaps, second rate 
part. This was as much as I could expect, and, after thanking him, lt 
went to look for a lodging. ‘This I soon found in the shape of one room 
at the rate of seven shillings per week, which I hired, and began to be 
in some degree relieved from my apprehensions of beggary and _ utter 
destitution. I walked about the town for some time, and then amused 
myself by sitting at the window of my humble apartment, and noticing 
the passers by. Amongst the rest I saw a young female, who had just 
crossed the road from the house in which I lodged, and I blessed the 
muddy street that was the cause of my seeing one of the prettiest litile 
ancles the world ever looked upon. Her figure also was beautiful, but 
of her face U had no opportunity of judging, for she went straight on her 
way, and never turned either to the right or the left, but I felt convinced 
it washandsome. Youth is always sanguine, and raises every thing to the 
standard of its own wishes. I gazed after her until she was lost among 
the crowds that were pacing along the streets of B——, and then retired 
to a corner of the chamber, disappointed and vexed with myself that I had 
not followed one who so strangely interested me. There are sensations 
that will not, that cannot be defined, and such were mine at that moment. 
Every distinct feeling has a name—every individual passion has a title by 
which it is understood—but there are shades of these feelings which have 
no name, and blendings of these passions by which their titles and their 
individuality are lost together. 1 have heard feelings compared to colours, 
as acting on the sympathies in the same way that colours may act upon 
the eye; but colours (although each one has a denomination when sepa- 
rate) may receive a name in their blended state—for what else is the 
rainbow than a mingling of hues ? and yet that one word seems sufficient 
to express them all. This is not the case with the emotions of the heart. 
We cannot wreathe them together, like many-tinted flowers, and call them 
a garland. We have hope and joy, and love and memory, but we have 
them not united under one name. They must be identified distinctly, or 
they cannot be identified at all, But this is running away from ‘* My 
first appearance.” 

In the evening I was admitted behind the scenes, and became fully 
convinced of the truth of the manager’s assertion. Jealousy of each other 
was the characteristic feature amongst the performers, and they eyed even 
me with more curiosity than friendliness, 


The play for that night was Hamlet, in which T remember the Prince 
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of Denmark would have done well to have given his own attention to the 
directions which he so liberally dispensed to the players, for he * sawed 
the air,’’ and ** mouthed”’ most strenuously, and saved others the trouble 
of ‘ fooling him to the top of his bent,”” by dong it for himself. The 
Grave-digger was the only well-acted character in the tragedy, with the 
exception (a sweet exception!) of Ophelia. This performance riveted 
my attention. There was no straining after eflect—no attempt at points 
which are often introduced for the sake of a little silly applause, and de- 
stroy the simplicity, and tenderness, and beauty of one of the most 
delightful creations ever yet imagined by Shakspeare or by nature. I had 
never seen the part acted or sung so well before, and I have never known 
it acted or sung better since that time, although I have w'tnessed many re- 
presentatives, and among others Miss Tree, who appeared to have no other 
guide than her own womanly feelings—no other master than the unerring 
impulses of her own gentle heart. But after all, in judging of my Ophe lia, 

I may be considered partial, for (the truth must oat) I fell desperately in 
love with her, and felt determined to try my utmost on the night of 
my first appearance, that |_ might not seem ridiculous in her eyes, for at 
the moment it seemed to me that such a circumstance would have been 
worse to endure than the censure of a thousand audiences. The dreaded 
yet wished-for night arrived, and Wilford in the tron Chest was the cha- 
racter selected by the manager for my debut. | felt pleased at the choice 
he had made, for it gave me an opportunity of playing to the Barbara ot 
Miss H— (the ‘* fair Ophelia” of the former night), and whilst the rest of 
the company treated me with coldness, and on some occasions with 
spite and injustice, she incited me to persevere, with a smile of kindness 
and encouragement that recompensed me tor the indigmities and want of 
feeling I experienced from the others. Never shall I forget my emotions 
as the time drew nigh for my entrance on the stage. “My heart sickened 
within me, when I thought that there was nota single being i in the house 
whom I knew or to whom 1 was known, and my anticipations of success 
grew weaker and weaker every moment. | looked through the green curtain, 

and when I saw any of the audience conversing and laughing with each 
other, I thought of old times when I had sat down as carele ssly as them- 
selves, without reflecting upon some poor devil behind the scenes, whose 
very existence depended upon the attempt he was about to make. Thus, 

we are selfish even in our pity, at least it is generally sooner awakened by 
those misfortunes which are nearest akin to our own sufferings, than 

others, although perhaps more severe, which we have never experienced. 
Were it not for the shame of being seen, I could have cried like achild as 
I stood at the side scene before the curtain rose; but J] endeavoured to 
conceal my feelings, as my alarm would only have been a source of 
laughter and ridicule tothe rest, who were, as I may say, hardened in stage 
matters. Miss H— was, I think, the only person who pe reeived my embarrass- 
ment ; and she whispered in akind yet monitory tone, ‘* Success depends 
upon yourself—do not lose it by giving way to fear.” These words acted 
like a charm upon me, and although I could not help my knees trembling 
a little when the call-boy told me to be in readiness, my spirits see med 
buoyed up with the consolation that there was one at least who took an 
interest in my welfare—one at least whose heart (should I fail) would 
sympathize with me and with my sorrows. There is no music in this 
world like a woman’s voice—her compassionate voice—when we are in 
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trouble and affliction. We pretend to be their props, but they are ours. 
They are living lessons to us, of patience and resignation in the midst of 
suffering—examples of all that is right and beautiful in mind as well as 
form. Never—never shall 1 forget her to whom I owed my success at 
B——. The curtain was drawn up—the scene proceeded, and after a 
little while I trod the stage for the first time before a public audience, 
I was all anxiety, but the applause bestowed on me as I came forward, 
gave me a small portion of courage, and, to say the truth, I wanted it sadly, 
for my own limited stock was oozing out very fast. From the approbation 
I received throughout the evening, I felt that my acting had been as much 
liked by the audience as ever the vanity of youth could have anticipated. 
Sir Edward Mortimer never forgave me for running away with more 
applause than he gained himself, although performing what is termed “first 
business.’”” The termination of that night’s adventures was singular 
enough, As neither Miss H———— nor myself played in the aflerpiece, 
I asked to be allowed the happiness of seeing her home to her lodgings, 
an offer which she accepted ‘* not with vain thanks, but with acceptance 
bounteous,’’ for not one of the company—not even the “ first-business- 
man’’—had on previous nights tendered his services, but left my pretty 
Ophelia to go home unaccompanied. We walked on through different 
streets—she giving me information respecting the theatre—the manager— 
the performers, and advice on many points, of which I afterwards found 
the asieadiiens on a sudden she stopped, and said, ‘*I am at home, 
Sir ;”’ knocking at the same time at the door of the very house in which I 
lived, The thought flashed across my mind that she was the identical 
female whom I had seen a few evenings before from my window, and who 
excited sensations which reason scarcely could account for. On question- 
ing her this proved to be the case, and I could not help telling her of the 
interest she then had raised within me. To make a long story short— 
Mr. left at the expiration of three months to fulfil an engagement 
at York. I jumped into Prince Hamlet’s sables and a good salary, became 
a great favourite at B ‘+, and married Ophelia, whom I afterwards 
took from the stage that she might devote her time more fully to sundry 
little princes and princesses, who required all her care and attention. 
Reader—deal with me as gently as you may—and have some pity on my 
defects in consideration of this being My First APPEARANCE. 











TO AN OLD MAN, WHO MARRIED A VERY YOUNG WOMAN, 
FROM THE DUTCH. 


I po not wonder you complain 

Of being gall’d by wedlock’s chain ; 
For all would take you (on my life !) 
To be the father of your wife ; 
Although, in justice, I must add, 

You are not e’en your children’s dad. 
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DISEASES OF THE PAST MONTH. 
JANUARY. 


THe very mild state of the weather, at the commencement of this 
month, being followed by such a severe frost, has been the cause of 
very violent inflammations of the pulmonary organs. Many elderly per- 
sons, who have been for some years liable to an attack of catarrh, or what 
is often conceived to be asthma, and who had flattered themselves into 
security from the very clement state of the atmosphere, have suffered 
vehement accession of this disease. Many, as it is above stated, who are 
subject to winter cough, particularly when a little advanced in years, are 
very apt to attribute its recurrence to asthma, and their being asthmatic. 
This, in most of them, is not the case. The membrane which lines the 
wind-pipe and its continuations, the bronchia (as they are technically 
called), is, like all secreting membranes, well supplied with blood- 
vessels. This, it will be obvious, is necessary for its furnishing the 
mucus, proper to lubricate the canal, as, without this protection, the 
membrane would be so irritable as to prevent our breathing. From its 
free exposure to all kinds of atmospheres, it becomes liable to inflam- 
matory attacks, and in different parts of the passage. The inflammation 
causes the membrane to secrete a mucus, much thinner than it is in 
health, and more acrid: this disturbs an already uneasy surface, which 
has no other means to resort to, to rid itself of its annoyance, than by 
throwing it off, which it endeavours to do by coughing, 

When the membrane has sutfered several times from these accessions 
of inflammation, it becomes thickened, and ceases to secrete, either the 
proper quantity or quality of mucus. ‘This causes great exertion to the 
respiratory organs, as the passage of the air into the lungs is of necessity 
narrowed ; respiration and circulation are by these means greatly im- 
peded. The more frequently the membrane is diseased, the thicker it 
becomes, and thus the canal becomes contracted. ‘The mucus, which is 
secreted during its presence, is thin, frothy, and very viscid, and gene 
rally of a grey colour. 

Persons, therefore, labouring under cough, or having irritable lungs, 
should never drink wine or spirits, under any form whatever. For pa- 
tients suffering with cold, it is a favourite domestic remedy, to give them 
plenty of warm sack posset, or white wine whey, and though last, not least 
mischievous, gruel, with brandy or rum put into it, to make them per- 
spire. 

This is only adding fuel to the flame. If nurses, therefore, will have 
the goodness to put the feet into hot water, and, after wiping them dry, 
wrap them in flannel, and give their patients simple gruel, they will be 
doing service in nine cases out of ten, and, at least, will have the conso- 
lation of knowing that, should they do no good, they will have done no 
harm. 

All amateur professors of medicine are great lovers of stimuli of every 
description. 

Females who are in any way obnoxious to these inflammatory attacks of 
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the nervous membrane, should never go into the external air without 
wearing a veil; because the cold atmosphere will stimulate the tender 
and irritable sheath of the respiratory canal and bring on a paroxysin 
of coughing, which will last for some time,—by which the strength is 
exhaust: d and the disease increased. By simply wearing the veil, the 
air inhaled is warmer, «nd consequently less irritating to the already 
unhealthy and too sensible membrane, and coughing is avoided. Asa 
domestic remedy, ipecacuanha lozenges are the most elegant and useful. 
luflammation of the lungs and their investing membrane has been very 
prevalent, and principally aitributable to the same causes as those above- 
mentioned, 

Measles, which were very frequent at the termination of the last year, 
have gradually disappeared, but have left the organs of respiration in those 
who had been attacked exceedingly tender and liable to inflammation. 
There were some fatal cases, but g nerally the little sufferers struggled 
through them with safety. 

Rheumatism has re-appeared with renewed vigour, and during the cold 
weather was exceedingly severe and obstinate; at the approach of the 
thaw, however, it yie ‘Ided. 

Fever has never been entirely absent since its first aggression in the 
autumn ; it has, however, generally speaking, been less fatal than in the 
preceding spring. 

Hooping-cough has shewn itself in some few instances, but is by no 
means general ; it has, however, commenced its career with great severity. 
Persons having children labouring under this disease should endeavour to 
keep the apartments, in which ‘they reside, nearly at one temperature ; 
they should also never allow them to sleep in the chamber in which they 

Hay during the day. It is a peculiarity of this malady, to be often sensi 
hy alleviated by a change of atmosphere, however slight, even so trifling 
a one as removing the “sick persons from one room to another. C hange 
of air, (for instance,) removal in the open air from one residence to 
another, frequently produces mischief, as the membrane is more liable to 
become inflamed from such an exposure. 


X. I. P. 
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Pascitur in vivis livor, post fata quiescit, 
Tune suus ex merito quemque tueiur honos. 


For the last six weeks the curiosity of statesmen—the speculations of jour- 
nalists, and the anxieties of jobbers, have been as steadily turned tow ards the 
North, as if they had all been about to embark on a Polar expedition. The 
political magnet has pointed constantly to Petersburg, without dip or aberra- 
tion. We are told that within the last twelve months five comets have 
appeared to astronomers in different parts of the world, and that one of them 
had two tails: but though all of them had appeared in the heavens together, 
and though each of them had displayed as many tails as the highest order of 
Pachas, their united attractions would not of late have equalled that of Ursa 
Major. 

Nor is the fact to be wondered at. For, in the first place, a sovereign had 
disappeared, on whom the existing arrangements of society depended more 
than on any other potentate, and a respectable degree of mystery, besides, 
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hung for a time over the manner of his exit. In the second place, the rumours 
about his successor made it necessary for politicians and speculators, to erect 
the horoscope of the new autocrat, to determine what conjunctions and oppo- 
silions it would display, and as Gemini was certainly the sign to observe whe- 
ther Wars was not in the Ase*ndant. Some of these astrological sages height- 
ened the interest of events by announcing an unfavourable position of the 
heavens, and predicting a disputed succession. And in the third place a dis- 
put d suecessin has actual:y taken place, of a very novel and extraordinary 
kind. ‘The ball of empire was suspended for days between Petersburg and 
Warsaw, or tossed between two archdukes, as in a game at shuttlecock. If 
we can believe the accounts which we have hitherto received, never was such 
amiable hostility—such self-denying ambition—such civi’ warfare —such frat: r- 
nal resistance—such loyal lien oul friendly rivalry—in short, such a 
disputed succession known, as that which the Russians have lately witnessed. 
‘They saw one brother who had signed his abdication when he signed his mar- 
riage contract—and in obtaining a wife had renounced an empire, refusing to 
take advantage of his birthright at the expence of his faith, and another, 
who had been destined to empire by family arrangements, renouncing the 
benefit of the contract in favour of the claims of primogeniture. They saw 
Nicholas I. proclaiming Constantine I. at Petersburg, and Constantine I. declar- 
ing for Nicholas I. at Warsaw—they saw at once two self-denying emperors 
without any effective ruler—each brother a subject and a sovereign in his turn 
—both standing on the steps of the throne ready to kneel when invited to 
mount—and each pointing to the vacant diadem, as the rightful ornament for 
the head of his rival. This generous conflict was at last terminated by the 
submission of Nicholas to receive the homage of his brother emperor—the 
government of fifty millions of souls, and the command of nearly a million of 
soldiers. The court, the senate, the civil authorities, and the army, have 
thus had the benefit of taking two contradictory oaths of allegiance, and are 
all necessary rebels as well as faithful subjects, while one regiment has been 
massacred as traitors, because it refused to rebel. : 

But with these disputes about the crown—with this double resignation of 
an imperial inheritance—this singular contest between the teoc/es and 
Polynices of the North, not about a throne, but the enjoyments of privacy—we 
have at present nothing to do. Our object is to make some observations on the 
character of the late Emperor Alexander. For the time of his birth, mar- 
riage, and death, we refer to the Imperial Almanack, or the monumental 
plate on his coffin, when that document shall arrive. The few remarks which 
we have to make will be classed under the heads of his personal character, 
his internal government, and his external policy; or, in other words, his 
government of the European continent. 

I. ‘ihe late Emperor of all the Russias, though neither endued with extra- 
ordinary energy of character, nor possessed of extraordinary capacity, was in 
many respects a most remarkable man, He was remarkable for the activity 
of his mind and the extent of his acquirements—for his power of adaptin 
himself both as a statesman and a military chief to the circumstances “ 
wants of the times—for his fearless profession of liberal opinions at one 
period of his life, and his avowed hostility to them at another, without allow- 
ing either to alter the course of his policy or obstruct the exercise of his bene- 
ficence, as regarded his own dominions. 

Though the son of that madman Paul, his education was more carefully 
conducted than that of any former Russian prince. His grandmother, Cathe- 
rine IJ., who systematically excluded his father from court, as ee 
required the presence of his children, and lavished upon their instruction all 
those attentions which she could spare from the gratification of her licentious 
amours, or the promotion of her ambitious schemes. She even composed for 
Alexander a compendium of Russian History, ftom which, of course, the 
chapter on the deposition and strangulation of her husband was expunged ; 
and as French philosophy was then in vogue, she appointed Colonel La 
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Harpe, a Swiss republican, thoroughly imbued with the new ideas of liberty, 
and moreover a man of accomplishment and talent, to be histutor. As the 
young prince was often placed in trying circumstances between his father, 
whom he was always desirous, out of filial reverence, to obey, and the Empress 
whom he was afraid to offend, he early contracted that habit of suppleness 
and finesse which remained with him through life, and which constituted 
perhaps, at once, the charm of his general manners, and the blemish of his 
personal character. Both Madame de Stael and Buonaparte, in admitting the 
cultivation of his understanding, the graces of his deportment, and the general 
goodness of his heart, dwell on this trait of his manners. The latter even goes 
so far as to calumniate him by saying that he was “ without frankness, and a 
true Greek of the lower empire.” “ I/ a de Vesprit,’ says the Ex-Emperor, 
“de la grace, de Tinstruction, il est facilement seduisant ; mais on doit sen 
defier ; il est sans franchise ; c’est un vrai grec du Bas Empire.” 


Alexander, undera tutor like La Harpe, and under a guardian like Catherine, | 


who supported both the tutors authority and the pupil’s emulation, made 
rapid proficiency in all the branches of knowledge and accomplishment suited 
to the important station which he was destined to fill, while his amiable dis- 
— and elegant manners rendered him the delight of all who approached 

is person or witnessed his conduct. When, therefore, the policy of his 
reign and the interests of his empire brought him into Southern Europe, he 
appeared among sovereigns and statesmen —at courts and in private societies— 
in the field and in council—a man who could have med distinction inde- 
pendent of his rank—who could fully appreciate the talents and character of 
others, and make others respect his own. 

With the artist he could skilfully touch on matters of taste—with the philo- 
sopher he could discuss the principles of science—with the churchman he 
could decide on the authority of creeds and the merits of ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions—with the soldier he could converse on the history of campaigns 
and the principles of the military art—and with the politician he was at home 
in the forms of government and the rules of administration. His tastes were 
simple —his habits active—and his self-denial to pleasure and to luxury un- 
common. He was almost his own foreign minister, and director of the 
internal administration of his own dominions, holding at once in his hand all 
the threads of European diplomacy, and superintending every scheme of 
domestic improvement. His life was passed in a perpetual whirl of employ- 
ment, and yet his manner never appeared bustling, nor his head confused. He 
possessed an uncommon command of his facuities and powers of application 
at all times and in all circumstances. He could labour with great intensity 
at one species of employment-—change his employment and apply equal 
ardour to another—and when he had nothing that particularly required his 
attention, or occupied usefully his thoughts, he could command at pleasure 
and for short intervals, the embraces of sleep without being exhausted by the 
fatigues of business. 

It has been asserted by some that the late emperor was a hypocrite in reli- 
gion, and that his pretensions to piety were only assumed as a cloak for his 
ambition. Nothing can be more unfounded than such a representation. 
Alexander was in the latter part of his life a zealous believer, though the 
articles of his creed might not be accurately defined to himself, nor clearly 
known to the world. He was at once an intolerant bigot, as regarded the 
general sys'em of his faith, and a reasonable latitudinarian as regarded parti- 
cular dogmas. It was expected, when he was at Verona in 1822, that he 
would have visited the Pope. Had he done so, and had any proposal towards 
a union of the Greek and Latin churches proceeded from the Vatican, similar 
to that made to Peter the Great by the Sorbonne, he would have so far laid 
aside the prejudices of his own church, as to have treated it with respect and 
reverence. Religion appeared to him rather the sentiment of submission to 
su ral power,— the sanction of social engagements,—and the cement of 
political order—than any well-defined set of opinions,—system of duties,—or 
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series of hopes. The fire of Moscow, according to his own declaration, had 
flashed conviction on his mind; and the preaching of some fanatics, with 
whom he afterwards met, deepened the impression which calamity had made. 
‘The avenging Providence of the elements, in turning the tide of victory against 
his invaders, after the eastern capital of his empire had been burnt and the 
western threatened, had produced a serious effect on a mind naturally disposed 
to devotion, and requiring only some strong excitement to break through its 
secular restraints, and to indulge in the dreams of Greek superstition, or Ger- 
man mysticism. We have seen the emperor, when he could not suppose that 
he was known to any one, and when of course he could not imagine that he 
was securing for himself any reputation for sanctity, beg the blessing of a priest 
whom he casually met with on his solitary walk, and humbly kneel to receive 
it; and we know that at the congress of Aix-la-chapelle, where every projector 
with a plausible scheme was easily admitted to an audience, Mr. Owen, of 
New Lanark—the most magnificent projector of all—was refused that honour, 
on account of his supposed want of religion. His majesty did not object to 
see the New Lanark philanthropist, because he came with a “ new view of 
society,” in which emperors would be of as little use as astrologers, and pro- 
posed to clip down. the Russian dominions into pretty little parallelograms 
“of industry and happiness,” in which the Czar coul! rank no higher than 
assistant schoolmaster, but because he professed to have no “ view” of the 
Christian faith, and proposed to limit the hopes of his disciples to the terres- 
trial paradise of his co-operating villages. “ Is not he an infidel ?” asked the 
emperor, when solicited to receive him and hear him explain his system,— 
“then I would not be in the same room with such a man.” On the other 
hand, the Rev. Mr. Hay, who had just travelled through Poland to convert 
the Jews, and who appeared at Congress to present a memorial to the allied 
sovereigns in favour of that most ancient and most money-getting people, was 
received by the emperor with great cordiality, and had the honour of lecturing 
him for hours on the mystic signs of the Apocalypse, and the visions of the 
prophet Daniel. Nay, though of a creed which would probably see “ the 
image of the Beast,” as much in a Greek patriarch as in a Romish bishop, 
the reverend gentleman joined in prayers with the emperor for the conversion 
of the Hebrews and Heathens of his vast dominions, 

Alexander's ambition, though latterly under the guidance of his principles, 
was great and universal. He courted the reputation of being a legislator, a 
statesman, a patron of certain kinds of literature, a man of letters, and a man 
of the world. His autographs and diamond-rings, or snuff-boxes, may be 
found in the possession of nearly every eminent man of science or literature, 
who chose to write a book to his taste and transmit a copy for his perusal, 
The French poet Lamartine, received about a year ago a very elegant impe- 
rial compliment for his Meditations Poetiques, and even a Chemical Cate- 
chism sent from this country did not pass without notice, though it had no pre- 
tensions to the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. His powers of conver- 
sation, and his acquaintance with the current knowledge of the day, were so 
considerable, that he would have been thought a well.informed man in any 
society—and would have been as much at home in a saloon at Paris or Lon- 
don, as in the Kremlin at Moscow. 

To descend from these qualifications, to others which are more usually found 
about courts, it may be observed, that he was a rigid observer of etiquette, 
where the prejudices or feelings of others were concerned, but otherwise as 
regardless of its forms as any of his subjects. We have seen him change his 
dress four times in one day, in compliment to the parties whom he was to 
visit, or with whom he was to associate ; while we know, on the other hand, 
that in his travels either abroad or in his own dominions, he showed the 
greatest simplicity in his taste, and opposed ceremony as the bane of comfort. 

in his dress, person, and manner, he had much the appearance of a coxcomb, 
and probably an inordinate degree of conceit—the result of early flattery, 
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directed to minute accomplishments —may have mingled with the better parts 
of his character. 

In his affections and attachments he was strong and constant. His regard 
for his father was never destroyed, even by his father’s capricious folly, and 
his reverential fondness for his mother has seldom been surpassed, in those 
classes of lifé where the feelings of our nature are supposed to be the least 
adulterated. His matrimonial ties were formed at a time when he could nei- 
ther be sensible of their obligation, nor resist their imposition ; but, however 
little he was consulted in the contract, he always treated the object of it with 
a respect and kindness which secured her admiration, confidence, and grati- 
tude. Had he been in Moscow at its conflagration, and been able, like an- 
other ZEneas, to save only one dear object from the flames, he would no doubt, 
like that pious chief, have preferred his surviving parent to his Creusa, but he 
never would have mations the latter for any personal gratification. 

We have no desire to touch on the histoire scandal: use of the court of Peters- 
burgh. Ifthe emperor did form any attachment forbidden by a strict standard 
of morals, he never allowed it to interfere with his domestic arrangements, 
though as he never could pretend to be Alexander the Grevt, he never aftected 
to be Alexander Severus. Where he saw zeal in his service, or attachment to 
his person, he was always ready to reward it with liberality, or to return it 
with confidence. 

We have stated these particulars respecting the personal character of the late 
Emperor, at the hazard of being thought tedious, both because we know he 
has been much calumniated, and because the qualities which we have ascribed 
to him derive additional merit from the country, and the circumstances in 
which they have been displayed. Alexander will be celebrated in after times 
as the first Russian monarch who has shown himself penetrated with the 
civilization and refinement, as well as possessed of the arts, discipline, and 
knowledge of Western Europe. He is the ont Autocrat who has shewn 
principle and self-controul in private life—with a freedom from the degrading 
vices and furious passions of unlimited power. Peter the Great, with all his 
greatness, was a great savage. He possessed surprising energy of character, 
and executed mighty undertakings—but his manners at home were coarse and 
brutal—his pleasures vulgar and beastly—his temper ungovernable, and his 

heart callous and cruel. He was in fact an Asiatic despot, with the dexterity 
of an English mechanic, the science of a French philosophist, and the tactics 
of a Prussian drill-serjeant. We find him handling with equal art the hatchet 
of the carpenter, or the axe of the executioner—inspecting with equal interest 
the evolutions of an army or the tortures of a criminal, and directing with 
equal energy the improvement of an empire, or the excesses of a debauch, 
His very conquests over the barbarous manners of his country were gained 
by his cruelties—he may be called the Ge gizcan of Russian civilization. If 
it can never be forgotten that he founded a capital—created a fleet—raised 
and disciplined an army—joined distant seas by lines of internal communi- 
cation—extended his dominions—conquered the “ Swede,” and humbled the 
Turk; it will always likewise be remembered, that he arranged scenes of vulgar 
buffoonery—indulged in riot and intoxication, from which his favourites came 
with bloody noses, given them in his cups, by his own hand—impaled his 
courtiers alive —scourged and imprisoned his wife ~ assassinated his son— and 
feasted his eyes on the dead bodies of two thousand Strelitzes, sacrificed in 
cold blood te his policy or his vengeance, and died himself of a torturing 
disease, the consequence of multiplied irregularities. 

The most respectable circumstance connected with the personal character 
or private history of this great enemy of barbarism and bushy beards, was 
his regard for his second wife, Catherine, whose marriage with the Czar, and 
subsequent elevation to the throne, showed the absence in Russia of all those 
laws for regulating family alliances, and determining legitimate succession, 
which prevail in other parts of Europe. This peasant girl .sovereign— 
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this upstart empress—who, from being the illegitimate partner of the 
emperor’s bed, was raised by his caprice to be the partner of his throne, 
had no sooner been releaséd from restraint by his death, and the pos- 
session of his power, than she proved how little she was penetrated with 
the feelings of her rank, or how unable she was to command the respect of 
a civilized people. She could not sign her name to the acts of her go- 
vernment—she indulged in the grossest pleasures, and died at the age of 
forty, of venery and Tokay. It would be needless to allude to her suc- 
cessor, Peter II., whose reign terminated before he was 15, and who conse- 

uently had not time to display the usual virtues of the Muscovite throne. 

he reign of Anne, was that of her favourite, Biren, with whom she lived in 
undisguised adultery—to whose caprices she was obliged to submit—who 
kept her in bondage and on board wages, and who banished her best subjects 
to Siberia. Her successor, Elizabeth, who reigned twenty years, had made a 
vow against ordering capital punishment; but tortures and the knout—dun- 
geons and Siberia, carried off more than 40,000 of her people. She com- 
manded the tongues of those to be cut out, whose heads she had sworn not 
to cut off—she drank brandy to excess, and owned towards her death that 
intoxication and sexual indulgence had constituted the chief pleasures of her 
life. It would be superfluous to speak of the cruelties and crimes- of the 
public perfidy, and private pollution of Catherine IL, from the dethronement 
and murder of her husband to the promotion of the last of her numerous 
favourites—from the massacres in Poland, to the scourging of those who 
talked of her licentious amours. Her pedantic attempts at internal improve- 
ment, and her pretended regard for learning and the arts, throw but a thin 
veil over the feadionan profligacy of her private conduct—the wasteful ex- 
travagance of her court expenditure, and the atrocity of the assassinations 
which she authorized her favourites to commit. Insanity has been pleaded 
as an excuse for the tyrannical freaks of her son Paul—but while we admit 
the plea, we must employ the example as an evidence of the tendency of 
arbitrary power among a half civilized people—to corrupt the heart, and to 
derange the understanding. 

In looking at this last of Russian princes, and considering the state of so- 
ciety in Russia, we shall be able to appreciate the transcendent merits of the 
late Emperor's private character, who, seated on a despotic throne, with an 
unlimited power over fifty millions of souls, with no good domestic example 
to follow, and no well informed public opinion to guide— displayed the mode- 
ration and self-command—the solid virtues and refined accomplishments, of 
the most respected and enlightened citizen of a free state. 

II. On the internal government of his empire we have room to say very 
little. He succeeded his father in the spring of 1801, and his first object was 
to terminate the war with England. The four years which intervened be- 
tween his accession to the throne and his joining the Confederacy against 
France in 1805, were spent in strengthening his military force, and executing 
plans of internal improvement. One of his first objects was to take into 
consideration the state of serf-ship, and to relax or cut asunder the chains of 
bondage. He released, on certain conditions, the slaves on the domains of 
the crown, and recommended similar measures to the nobility and the church, 
More has been done in this great work during his reign than since Peter the 
Great commenced his reforms. He established schools and literary institu- 
tions— encouraged commerce and industry, by pointing out new markets, or 
opening new lines of communication — established greater order in the public 
finances—augmented his navy on the Black Sea and the Baltic, and sent out 
several expeditions of discovery—improved the provincial organization—and 
introduced a more regular process of business, and a more efficient controul 
into every department of the state. One thing was wanting to render these 
ameliorations permanent blessings, and to guarantee a similar progress under 
his successors—we mean some form of constitutional government. He is 
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said at one time to have expressed his regret that he saw nothing above his 
will in Russia, and that he could not support his attempts at improvement on 
the immutable basis of laws and institutions. “ Sire”’ said Madame de 
Stael, to whom this regret was expressed, “ your character is a constitution.” 
“In that case,” replied the Emperor, “I should only be a lucky ac- 
cident.” 

[Our very intelligent friend, the writer of this article, will we hope pardon 
the omission of the third head, relating to “ Alexander's foreign policy.” 
Our limits im this restraint upon us; and we must, however reluctantly, 
break off with his concluding paragraph :—} ; 

Alexander, in the fulness of his power, abstained from using it to serve his 
own ambition, and it is to his courageous good faith in observing the stipula- 
tions against conquest, that he did not die Master of Constantinople. 





BEAUTY AND BRAVERY. 


Revellers give o’er! this is no bridal day, 

The foe’s at hand, I must away, away ; 

Our youths are up, the task ot war is mine; 

Bring my bright sword, and bid my buckler shine. 
Clara adieu! nay, dry that painful tear, 

Thou art but to my swelling heart more dear 

That thus we part—my country calls to arms, 

Her parent voice more strong than beauty's charms. 
Sweet, I'll return, or tho’ to fall my fate, 

Think that ’twas glory shorten’d Conrad’s date : 
Raise thou my tomb, so shall my fame survive, 
Kept by the tender hand of love alive. 

Mother, look up, these gloomy fears dispel— 
Father, your blessing—Clara, love, farewell.” 

But Clara's breast has caught the martial glow, 

Nor woman's fears nor weakness will she know; 
Unseen by all she seeks the tented field, 

Her soft arms brandishing the lance and shield ; 
Daring, by Conrad’s side, the foeman’s pow’r, 

Full proud to aid him in the doubtful hour. 

The steel’s discordant clashing rends the sky, 

And mingles with it Conrad’s dying cry : 

Covered with wounds he falls, while at his side 

A ruthless blow struck down his gentle bride. 

** | faint,”’ he cries, ** oh! were but Clara near’— 
“* Conrad,” she faltering sighs, ‘* thy bride is here,” 
In death’s cold clasp their faithful hands are wed, 


The blood-stain’d earth the warrior’s bridal bed. 
BEATRICE. 
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REPLY TO MR, MATHEWS. 


BY A NATIVE YANKEE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE—(NEW SERIES). 


ALLow me, Sir, to justify myself, so far as I can do so, and to excuse 
myself, where I can do no better, for what I said of Mr. Mathews, in a 
paper which I furnished you with a few weeks ago. I do not mean to be 
very tedious, though, generally speaking, more words are necessary to 
answer a charge than to make it. A paragraph may require a volume or 
two for refutation. 

I shall proceed, step by step, in reply to what appears to be the work 
of Mr. Mathews; but I will pass over the parts which have nothing to do 
with our dispute. 

Mr. Mathews would appear to have read the paper, to which he or 
somebody else, I hope with his authority, has replied; and yet he charges 
me,—lIst, with saying what I never said in my life; and, 2ndly, with 
meaning what I never meant in my life. I say Mr. Mathews, because the 
signature of Mr. Mathews is attached to the paper; although it appears to 
have been got up, either by two different persons, or by one person, at 
two different periods, after a little reconsideration, for the last five pages 
are occupied in admitting a large part of the facts which are denied in 
the first three pages. 

Mr. Mathews says, for example, that I charge him with “ uttering, 
knowing to be forged, certain counterfeit portraits, and_clumsy absurd 
carricatures of my countrymen, and thereby ridiculing the whole nation.” 
To which I say, that I do no such thing. I never did—l1 never shall 
charge him with ridiculing, or with wishing to ridicule, I do not say 
the whole nation, but any part of the nation to which I belong. It would 
not betrue if 1 did—my true complaint is, not that he has, but that he 
has not ridiculed, my countrymen, I have said before, and I say it again, 
that “ a little more courage, and a little more hearty good will in deliver- 
ing his blows would not have been amiss.* Look at page 380 of this 
very European Magazine. See if I say any such thing—see if I have said 
so anywhere else. What I do say is, that ‘it is high time to take Mr. 
M. to task. His portraiture of the Yankee is generally misunderstood here ; 
and he knows it. He knows very well that a wretched caricature, which 
he got up in a frolick, is received in a pernictous way, by the multitude 
here, and yet he persists in multiplying the copies,” &c. &c. 

Nay, more—TI have said, in the very beginning of the paragraph, which 
has been so oddly misunderstood, or misrepresented, that * T attribute no 
bad intention whatever to Mr. Mathews.’’ What do I attribute to him 
then ?—barely this; the putting off a bad caricature for a good one, 
where a good one were easy enough to make—easy enough, with such 
power as Mr. M. is gifted with; and the persisting to multiply copies 
thereof, long after he knew that the copies, which he had prepared, in @ 
frolick, were taken seriously—taken, as I have said above, in a pernicious 





* In Blackwood, more thana year ago, I spoke as Ido now. See B. M, Oct, 


1824. I did not care to see my countrymen puffed, or wish to see them badly 
pawed about. ° 
N 
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way, by the multitude. But are they so taken? I say that they are ; and 
I hope to prove my whole case, before 1 have done. He says that they 
are not; but, we shall see by and by, which is right—and_peradventure, 
that he must have known all that I say he knew, about how these wretched 
caricatures were received by the multitude, here. 

Mr. M. says, too, that I charge him “ with knowing, in his own heart, 
that his picture of the Yankee is a poor and feeble counterfeit, unworthy 
of America, unworthy of Mr. M. &c.’”? To which I say, that I dono such 
thing. I say first, that ‘* his portraiture of the Yankee is generally mis- 
understood here.’’ By this, I meant that it was generally received here, 
(a fact which I shall try to prove by and by,) not for the portrait of indi- 
vidual, but for a portrait of the national character—a portrait of BROTHER 
Jonathan, by which people mean here, just what people mean of the 
British character, when they speak of aJoHN Butt. The people of the 
United States are all Yankees abroad; and the national character is em- 
bodied here, I say, in the shape of that Brother Jonathan, which the 
‘* droll’? Mr. M. has imported. But, after saying that his portraiture of 
individual character is generally misunderstood, for a portrait of the na- 
tional character, I say that his Jonathan is a very poor and very feeble 
counterfeit, unworthy of America, &c. (1 do not say that his Yankee is a 
poor and feeble counterfeit.) By which, I mean that, although as a por- 
trait of individual character, (not of the Yankee character), it is pretty 
good—very fair, at least in a few superior touches, partly of tone, partly 
of dress, and partly of speech, it is not worthy of America asa portrait of 
the national character. It may be tolerable as the portrait of an Ameri- 
can—but is not, as a portrait of Brother Jonathan. 

Perhaps it may be well enough to ask here, whether people do not mean, 
always, when they speak of BROTHER JONATHAN, or JONATHAN—always 
—the national character of the people of the United States of America? Do 
they not, as much as they do, of the national character of the British, 
when they speak of John Bull? And if so, why should I not say to Mr. 
M. or to Mr, anybody else, if Mr. anybody else were to do, what Mr. M. 
has done, Sir—your portrait—no, your “ sketch’? of the garb of a 


“* native,’”? whom you met in the United States, being adroitly set off 


with a few features, that you have picked up, here and there, and a few 
stories that you heard, all which you desire to put off, on the British 

ublic (who have a very high, and a very just opinion of your fidelity) 
for the portraiture, not of this or that individual hat, coat, or breeches, 
not of this or that New Englander, but of the Vew England character, is 
taken by this people, for the portraiture of something more than you, 
yourself, had courage to pass it for, though you had courage to pass it, for 
more than it was worth—for that, which it was not—for they look upon 
it here, not as the portrait of a New Englander, not even as the portrait 
of New England character—but as a portrait of the national character. 
What if I were to get up a very bad Yorkshireman, for the New York 
theatre—a bad Yorkshireman, as a whole, yet very good, in a few parts 
of speech, in garb, or tone ? What if it were understood by the people of 
America to be a portrait of the native John Bull—a portrait of the na- 


tional churacter—not of this or that individual, nér of this or that provin- 
cial character—with what face, pray, could I complain of a British writer, 
if he overrated me—saying to me, Sir! your portrait is misunderstood— 
and you know it. You are doing mischief—not much perhaps; but some. 
Look to it, You are able to do good—give us a brave caricature. Lash 
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us, if you will—we deserve it—we may be the wiser for it, if you strike 
hard, But—I pray you—do not make us appear so utterly cheap. 
What if I were to say in reply—It is no fault of mine! Could he not 
finish me, by retorting the title of my caricature? [have called it.a— 
a what ?—a Yorkshireman—oh no—but a Jonn BuLn. So with Mr. M. 
He has called his caricature a JONATHAN, well aware, that a JONATHAN 
here, is what a JoHN BULL is in America. 

Mr. M. charges me, too, with mixing up the character of his Jona- 
THAN IN ENGLAND (I say fis again, you perceive) with his Trip To 
America. Sol do. Soldid. Let us now see whether | have done 
so, without a justifiable authority. Take the very words of Mr. M., who, 
after saying that ‘** he holds himself personally responsible” for all that 
he said in the Trip, avows that he furnished the writer of JONATHAN IN 
ENGLAND with materials for it—with memoranda, &c. &c. But let us 
take the very words :—** The author constructed a most ingenious plot, 
and applred to me to furnish him with some phraseology, peculiarities of 
pronunciation, ¥c. 1 was at a great distance from London, and pre- 
ferred furnishing him with materials ready prepared, than be (quere to 
the English of this) at the trouble of copying from my own memoranda.” 

Now, in addition to this avowal—we know that Mr. M. dressed for the 
part—copying the “ sketch’’ that he spoke of, and repeating the squirrel 
story, which Azs Jonathan had already been praised for giving with such 
etfect, in his Trip to America.* Was I not justifiable, therefore, I do 
not say excusable now, but justifiable, in regarding Mr. M. as the author 
of both portraits >—and yet he will talk of ** misrepresentaticn.’” A word 
is enough, here. If Mr. M. be answerable for either, he is for both of 
these awkward, heavy caricatures. 

Mr. M. adds moreover, that ‘* he is no more responsible for the ten- 
dency of the character of Jonathan W. Doubikins, in the farce, or the 
effects, or the errors it may produce, than Mr. Cooke was responsible 
for the sentiments uttered by him, in Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant ; or his 
friend Liston for his droll delineation of Lubin Log, to the citizens of 
London and Southwark.” To which, I say—That will depend, Sir, on 
two or three questions, First, did Mr. Cooke furnish the materials to 
Macklin? Did Mr. C. dress the part from actual ‘* sketches ?””—did he 
repeat, in the character of the Scotch boo-er, all that he had been praised 
for doing before in the Scotch character ? Secondly, and if he did, was 
the character that of a haphazard individual, or that of the nation ?>—How 
was it understood ?>—Was it worthy of Cooke ? &c. &c. If he furnished 
the materials for it—if he dressed for it, &c. &c., he would be responsi- 
ble as you are ; first to the Scotch, if it were not a good caricature, and 
secondly to the English—if it were a bad one. Such is your plea—such 
your case. I need say nothing of Mr. Liston. 

** The Americans laughed at Lubin Log’’—says Mr. Mathews (p. 61) 
** am I to infer that they took that fora portrait of all Englishmen.”’ Cer- 
tainly not, I reply—assuredly not. If they had, it would have been the 
duty of a true Englishman to undeceive them. But consider a little, sup- 
pose that Lubin Log, the very same character had been set forth by 
a native American, after a voyage over sea, for the very purpose of 
getting a faithful portrait of the British character—suppose it were put 
orth by such a person, so qualified, for a national portrait, or called 
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a Joun Butt. How would you relish a true Lubin Log in the character 
of Joun BuLt at your ** Englishman’s Fire-side ?”? I leave you, Mr. M., 
to apply the case. 

** Are the North Americans,” you say, or the Yankees of the East, to 
be the only people in the world, that are to be exempt from such repre- 
sentations ? Must they exclusively be secure from shewing up?’’ No, 
indeed—show them up, if you will. Caricature them if you will. But 
for your own sake, for the sake of your country, for the sake of my 
country, let it be them that you show up, not a rabble of portraits, col- 
lected, God knows how—and God knows where—inch by inch—a feature 
at a time—here a little and there a little—under their name. 

‘* Why, who in the name of common sense,”’ you say, ** ever once in- 
sinuated that Jonathan was a national portrait 7°? Who !—multitudes. 


I have been repeatedly asked, if your portrait was a true portrait of our — 


American character. 1 have been asked, if we really wore such waist- 
coats in our part of the world—nay, while you were playing the character, 
I have heard the people about me speak of your JONATHAN, as they 
would of a Sir Pertinax, or a Dennis Bulgruddery. But, if my word will 
not be taken—that of others may. 

Ist. Let me show that by JoNATHAN here is understood the national 
character of the United States embodied. One familiar, every day autho- 
rity will be enough, I suppose. I might give a score, but one will justify 
me. I will refer to a writer pretty well known too. You have heard of 
William Cobbett—‘* nobody comes up to Jonathan for coolness,” quoth 
he. Reg. Vol. 55. No. 10. 

Now—to show that his portrait was generally misunderstood here ;— 
understood, in fact, by the literary purveyors of the age, for a portrait of 
the national character ; and that Mr. M. has been regarded as the author 
of all that I have charged him with, tn both pieces, 

** JONATHAN, By Mathews, isa caricature, and a wild caricature’ —says 
the News of Literature and Fashion for Sep. 10, 1825. ‘* An extrava- 

nt caricature—a talented and an able one, we grant—a caricature by 
ac herweray but still, an unfair portraiture. There is nota stroke in the 
whole piece, from the first to the last, that is merited by America, with 
the exception of the lolloping of the negro.* The greatest pains are 
taken throughout the whole piece, to represent poor Jonathan in the 
worst light possible,t and to encrease the unfavourable impressions 
already entertained,”’ &c. ‘‘ Care is taken to avoid everything, which 
might be thought to have the slightest flavour of a generous, kindly or 
conciliatory spirit.”+ “* It was an ungracious thing in Mathews to 








* Untrue—the writer must have been either no judge, or something worse, 
for, if he will refer to Blackwood for July 1825, (the paper to which he is in- 
debted for all that’he knows on the subject) he wiil find that Mr. M. is applauded 
for many capital “ strokes”? over and above that of the negro, in his Tarr To 
America. This writer though, if Mr. M.’s charge be fair, is guilty of “ misre- 
presentation” too—for he confounds the Trip with the Farce, or at any rate 
regards Mr. M. as the true author of that Farce, 

+ Untrue--for JONATHAN is made respectable two or three times, and is never 
contemptible in the Farce ; and what is more, there is a well intended, though 
stupidly executed set off, in the other American, who tries to make love, and play 
the gentleman, with a wretched song or two—I do not say that he tries to play 
the devil with a wretched song or two, for that would not express what I mean— 
he goes farther ; he tries to play the gentleman with it. 

¢ Ridieulous enough, to be sure—in a writer, who, the very week before, 
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caricature the Yankees in return for their hospitable entertainment of 
him.’’* 

** Without exception, we have found it is true, in all the Americans 
we have fallen in company with (quite possible) or met with, a certain 
coarse assumption and hauteur of deportment—but they are in general, 
the stateliest beings that wear the shape of man, with a pride of gait and 
port, that leaves even the stateliness of a Scotch Laird in the distance.”’+ 
&c. “If this be, indeed, at all a representation of the AMERICAN 
CHARACTER, it is such a representation as Dogberry, or we might say, 
the Dougal creature, would be of the character of the British Natton. 
No humour of the caricaturist can reconcile us to such an exhibition.” 
Morning Herald, Sep. 2, 1825. 

Enough—I do not appeal to such papers out of regard for their value or 
authority, but simply to show, (and I might show the fact by a multitude 
of similar proofs) that, 1st, When people talk about JoNATHAN here, they 
mean a sort of personification of the character 7 people of the 
United States of North America. 2nd, That Mr. M.’s JoNATHAN has 
been so understood, as a portrait of the national character; and 3rd, that 
Mr. M. has been all a the true author, if not of the piece—at any 
rate, of the character of JONATHAN, as he appears in that piece, about 
which we are squabbling. But, if it be so misunderstood—am I justi- 
fiable in saying that Mr. M. knew tt—knew it in his own heart? I leave 
others to judge. ‘The opinions which I have quoted, were common with 
the newspapers—or they were not. If common, he of all men wou'd be 
likely to know it—if uncommon, he would be sure to know it. Such, I 
believe to be a fair inference, if we consider the very deep interest which 
Mr. M. would have in knowing the state of public opinion. 

‘«* Mr. M. appears rather anxious to know what I think of the squirrel 
story.” My answer is—and I refer to Blackwood for authority—that 
*¢ it is inimitable; and the sketch of the Kentuckian, masterly. They 
are two of the most legitimate pieces of sober humour in the world, for 
one that knows the American character.”” What would he have more? 

He says that 1 would “ insinuate,” moreover, that he makes Jona- 
than Doubikins out a negro dealer, and a slave holder, raised in Var- 
mount, and born all along shore, there, &c. &c. So I do—that is my 
answer to the charge in three words—TI do so. But Mr. M.’s back is up 
here—and he adds, in rather large capitals, for which I have a hearty 
respect by the way, wherever I see them: “ IT Is FALSE. I did nothing 
of the kind—not one of the charges are (7s) true.’’ 





Sept. 3, was foolish enough to say, that the “ Americans have a decided prejudice 
against foreign music, especially Italian, in common with everything refined.” 
Such people cut a pretty figure, when they rebuke Mr. M. for not showing a 
generous, kindly, or conciliatory spirit towards the Americans, Hedoes—they do 
not. He is liberal, they wicked and perverse. 

* Hospitality !—Fudge. The fault of Mr. M.as I have said before,—ay, over 
and over again, is, that having received a hearty welcome over sea, and bein 
to the heart, a generous, good fellow, he has been too much afraid of subjecting 
himself to the charge of ingratitude. 

+ This writer has a beautiful idea of the American character! Batso has 
everybody—now, that people begin to bestir themselves here about America. 
They are all chattering as if they knew what they were chattering about. 
God forgive them, 1 say; not long ago this paper said that William Cob- 
bett was the chief authority, in literature, toa weil bred American! He might 
as wel) have said so of the Moanin@ HeRravp. 
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Now let-us put a passage or two of Mr. M.’s reply together ; and see if 
we were not vustified in making the frightful ** insinuation.” ‘ He 
(Jonathan .W.) says Mr. M. page 62. purchased him (that is, the negro) 
of uncle Ben—and when uncle told him he had a nigger to sell, and 
says do you want one, Jonathan replies—O yes, for I have more than the 
other helps can do.”"—Now, * does this prove him a daler, or a driver ?”’ 
says Mr. M. A dealer, | should say; and yet this occurs in the TRIP !— 
the Trip TO America, for which Mr. M. says that “ he holds himself 
personally responsible.’’ He adds too, that Uncle Ben “is the dealer,” 
yet Uncle Ben “ lives to Boston.’”’** Now let us see what he admits to 
be in the celebrated farce, for which I have undertaken to hold him—I do 
not say ** personally responsible,’’—that phrase being appropriated now, 
to much more serious matters—but responsible. Jonathan says—observe 
reader, Jonathan W. Doubikins, the very individual, in dress, talk, name, 
behaviour, and all, that appears im the Trip—he says in the FARCE ** Do 
you know where New Haven is? Well—it warn’tthere. Why did you 
ask then, says Ledger. Jonathan answers (1 quote the very words of 
Mr. M., as they appear in his odd reply to me) Jonathan answers, because 
Uncle Ben was born there, though I war’nt. 1 was born as I have heard 
in Varmount state, or thereabouts, just as the Indian said, he was born at 
Nantucket, Cape Cod, and a// along shore.’? Very well—so far, so good. 
We have here the admission of Mr. M. that a slave-dealer, for he says, 
‘« the dealer is uncle Ben,’’ (p. 62,) was a native New Englander, born 
at New Haven, in Connecticut, and living at Boston, the capital of New 
England, Let us now see whether he does not acknowledge more than I 
taxed him with—for if Jonathan should prove to be a slave-holder, and 
slave-dealer, too, there will be two cases of blundering absurdity—and I 
charged him but with one—but one, I should say, so incapable of justifi- 
cation as that of making a native New Englander either a slave-holder or 
slave-dealer. Me. M. proceeds, ** There is not one sentence in the whole 
yiece that alludes either to his being a negro-dealer or slave-holder.”’ 
Really, Mr. M.! But, look to my words; you have not quoted them 
exactly. I say that “ your Jonathan” proves to be a negro-dealer and a 
slave-holder ; [ do not charge you with saying so, or with ‘ alluding’ to 
the fact **in a single sentence.’ Now, what says your Jonathan? I 
quote your words anew. ‘* Do you want to buy a nigger. My uncle 
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* Lives to Boston. A note here will not be amiss, I hope; for Mr. M. asks’ 
if 1 have the impudence to tell him that they do not say, lived to Boston? To 
which I reply, that reserving my impudence for a better occasion, ] do say, posi- 
tively, that they (if by they, he means the people, or any part of the people, 
except his author of the story) do not say, live to Boston. They do say, I live 
to home—but, how ?—by corruption of the word at, which, where it encounters a 
vowel or a weak aspirate, becomes fo—thus—I live at home—I live thome—I 
live fo home, but is never heard very distinetly as ta, My ‘ ear’ against 
his, therefore. Again. He says that they do say raised (for brought up) in 
every part of the country, thai he has visited. ‘To which I say that he is altoge- 
ther mistaken, if by they, he means the people. Throughout New England, 
which he visifed or marched through, it is a sort of bye-word when they laugh 
at the southerns for their peculiarities. 1 do not say that raised instead of born 
is used any where, though Mr. M. says that I do (note p. 60), nor do I say that 
raised is confined to one stafe—I say no such thing, But he is very unlucky in 
his few quotations. Nor do I say—God help the man!—that enquiry is not the 
common jation. But I do say that it is “ confined altogether to the middle 
states, if not altogether, to a part of Maryland, and a part of Pennsylvania.” 
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Ben told. me | could dispose of him in England.’’ Again, ** Ido not 
much like to part with the nigger; he is a spry active help,” (here Jona- 
than shows what he meant by the word help, in the passage quoted above, 
where Jonathan says that he has more work than the other he/ps can do, 
Here the s/ave, we see, is called by Jonathan his he/p. If so, what were 
the ‘¢ other helps” of Jonathan, pray ?) 

Now, let me ask, if all that I have charged Mr. M. with, ay, all and 
more too, be not proved here, out of his own mouth? And first, | would 
ask, Does not the New Englander that he shews up, as a portrait, prove 
to be a slave-holder ? Does he not hold one slave certainly, and perhaps 
more—perhaps, I sav, for while he speaks of that one as a he/p, he speaks 
of having other helps? 2nd. Does he not prove to be a slave-dealer # 
He buys one slave—one, if no more: and of whom, pray? Why, of 
another native New Englander, (a fact which, some how or other, I had 
overlooked). He buys one slave, and he offers that one slave repeatedly, 
over and over again, for sale. Now, if the buying and selling, or the 
buying and trying to sell, (for in so much I was wrong) of a negro slave, 
do not make a slave-dealer, and if the buying a siave, and keeping a 
slave, do not make a slave-holder, I should like to know what does. I 
can tell Mr. M, that a native Vew Englander would not buy, or keep, or 
sell a negro,—could not, I may say, without ceasing to be a New Eng- 
lander; that is, without changing all his native habits. N. B. I care not 
whether Mr. M. avow or disavow the FArcg, here—the faults of whieh I 
complain so far, being common both to the Trip and the Farce. Ia 
the Trip Jonathan is made to buy a slave and to keep a slave, and what 
more would you have to justify my principal charge? But, 3rd. Does 
not Jonathan, after all, ** bring a slave into England for sale?” Does 
he not wear a straw hat, &c. &c. &c.? Does he not say that he was 
born, as he heard, in Varmount, just as the Indian said, all along shore ? 
Does he not say raised, inquiry, &c. &c.? And, if so, have I not been 
justified by Mr. M.—out of Mr. M’s. own mouth, too, for every word of 
my charge, even while he was contradicting .ne at every step? I say that 
I have—and after admitting that I have made one or two trivial errors in 
a word or two, for as I never saw the Farce in my life but once, and that 
above a twelvemonth ago, while it was performing, I did not, for I could 
not, give the very words—words which may no longer be what they were— 
Mr. M., as we all know, being celebrated for variations—lI shall add a few 
remarks more, and give up my pen, I hope, for ever, on this head. 

Mr. M., however, is not half satisfied yet ; for he says, if ** I imagine 
the people of England are so besotted, so ignorant, as to believe that he 
ever intended Jonathan as a fair specimen of the North American cha- 
racter, or that they believe him to be so, he must assure me that they are 
not such ideots.”” Well, well, after that I have only to ask, why he took 
the trouble to answer my charge, when I said that his Jonathan was not a 
fair specimen of the North American character? (I said no such thing, 
by the way, I only said that it was not, as a whole, a good specimen, a 
clever specimen: it was fair enough, I laid no sort of unworthy motive to 
the charge of Mr. M.) Why did he answer me? Was it for the “ people 
of England >”? Was it with a fear that | should suppose them ‘ ideots” 
enough, ‘ besotted and ignorant enough,” to believe his Jonathan a fair 
portrait of the North American character? If so, it behoves me to justify 
myself to them. 1 do—lI appeal to their papers. 1 prove by the two that 
| have quoted already, and | could prove it by a score, that Lhad much 
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reason to fear that his character of Jonathan was thought by the people of 
England to be intended by him, whatever it might be, as a fair specimen 
of the said character. What is their speech? ‘They are in ada, per- 
haps, if it be a fair specimen; but are they in doubt respecting his inten- 
tion. 

By the way—I had overlooked one little matter. I said of Mr. M. 
that after the practice of a whole year, with leisure and opportunity 
enough the while for correcting any prodigious blunder, into which he 
might have been led by haste, or by his great inexperience of the real 
Yankee character, while performing his Tarp TO AMERICA, the first fruit 
of his labour, out he comes with a new piece, &c. &c. Here we are at 
issue. Mr, M. denies every word of my charge; and gives a date or 
two. I repeat the charge—adding only that 1 did not go far ~~ 
Mr. M. was in America in 1823. Fre returned in 1823—I believe. 
brought forth his TRIP early in 1824—and the FARCE, we now perceive, 
was acted early in September, 1824. I had a notion, to be sure, that 
there was a longer interval between the Trip and the Farce, and, if I 
had been aware of the whole truth, I might have changed the words a 
little—a very little; but, nevertheless, what is the fact? Why, that 


' nearly two years intervened (I believe) between his going to America and 


his coming out in the FARCE; and that over and above the ‘leisure and 
opportunity”’ that he had otherwise, he had the practice of more than a 
year, off the stage, and of a season, if not of a whole year on the 
stages before he appeared in the farce. 

n a word—for why should I travel a step further ?—Mr. M. appears 
to me to set up two sorts of defence. The first is, that he is not the 
author of the JonaTHaN W. DovusiktNns, who, to my view, is the chief 
character in the Farce, called JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. And the se- 
cond is—that HE, Mr. Matthews (for while speaking of it, he says, I) did 
not intend JoNATHAN W. Dovstxins for a fatr specimen of the 
North American character; and that, the public of this country were 
never ideots enough to suppose that HE did intend it for a fair specimen 
of that character. 

To which I reply, Ist. That Mr. M. is the author of the JoNATHAN 
W. Dovstxin who ap in the said Farce; he (Mr. M.) having fur- 
nished the materials for him—the facts—the language—the dress—the 
character,—and having, in short, transferred his JoNATHAN W. Dovst- 
KINS, bodily, from his Trrp to the Farck. 2ndly, That I never disputed 
his fair intention ; except so far as I charge him with multiplying bad 
copies, after he knows, not only that they are bad, for so much he knew 
at first, but after he knows that they are misunderstood by the people 
here. And, 3rdly. That the public of this country have hitherto received 
his portraiture of Jonathan, both in his Trip and in the Farce, for a por- 
trait—I do not say merely a specimen—but for a portrait, a national por- 
trait, of the North American character; all which I prove, partly out of 
his own mouth, partly by the newspapers of the country. 

I would stop here, if I did not respect Mr. M. for the very feeling which 
has led him astray. Over anxious to get clear of a charge, a ridiculous one 
to be sure, that of ingratitude, breach of hospitality, &c. &c. he has gone 
out of his way to attack the only writer that has ever spoken the truth of 
his behaviour toward America; and he has made the attack—how ?—in 
such a way that charity compels me to suppose that he furnished the facts 
while he was angry, God knows wherefore, with me; and that some other 
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put them into the very awkward shape,—the contradictory shape, in which 
they appear. 

Let me add now, that my testimony throughout will bear a sharp inves- 
tigation. I have dealt with Mr. M. twice in BLACKWooD,—once before 
in the European, (that is, before now,) and once in the paper which he 
speaks of, at Boston,*—but no where else, and at no other time. What 
I have there said, in every case, I say now, that “ I attribute no bad in- 
tention to Mr. Mathews ;’’ no ingratitude; and no “ breach of hospi- 
tality,” as they have it, over the oe that he has forgotten 
what he owed to the hospitality of America. I will go further now, much 
further—I will say, that while he has been remarkable for good-natured 
forbearance toward the foibles—nay, toward the very follies and vices of 
my countrymen, they, or at least a few of their number, have beenas re- 
markable for their bitter, desperate, unjustifiable, wicked abuse of him. 
But he will have his day yet-—when the people of America know the truth, 
and know it they shall, the few that have belied him will suffer as they 
ought. Meanwhile I would have him laugh at the absurd lies that are told 
of him—and prepare to encounter the truth. His chief enemy ‘“ over on 
t’other side,”’ is really a very honest man, though a very abusive editor ;— 
and he is bitter with Mr. M. partly because Mr. M. is an Englishman, 
partly because he, Mr. M., carried all before him there, as an actor of a 
peculiar shape—and partly because he, the editor in question, believes 
that he, Mr. M. has been very abusive about America. I shall put the 
true initials of my name now—so that Mr. M. will not be so ** bothered” 
hereafter—hereafter, in this world I mean. J. N, 
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*¢ Old Janus wears a double face, 
One dark and t’other clear ; 

To tell us that both good and ill 
Will happen in the year.” 


Tue first month of 1826 is one which will not soon be forgotten—not in 
consequence of any very great events to make a show upon the record of his- 
tory, but because of the effects of that panic and derangement of the money 
market in England, which had their beginning during the last quarter of the 
former year. We said formerly, and we repeat it, that great as has been the 
distress produced by this, and great as it may still be, it is the effect of the pa- 
nic and the alteration of the system of credit, and not of anything connected 
with the real wealth of the country. Up to the very time when the note of 
alarm was sounded, every branch of our national industry was in a state of un- 
precedented vigour, and people of every class were getting themselves better 
accommodated in the essentials of food, clothing, a habitations, as well as 
in all the conveniences and luxuries of life, than they had been formerly. 
There was not a city, a town, or even a hamlet, to the value of which some 
addition had not been made in the course of the year; and there was hardly a 
parish in which at least some portion of ground, formerly waste, had not been 
cultivated. Thus, if the kingdom, as it stood, had been brought to market, 
and sold to foreigners, its value would have been considerably greater than 
even at the brief space of twelvemonths before. So far as this went there was, 
notwithstanding the clamours of those persons who have done so much mis- 
chief, on a subject which they did not understand, there was an accumulation 





* In a letter which I wrote very hastily after sceing the TR1P on the first night 
of performunce. 
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of wealth, an actual ponspanity in the country, or else language ceases to have 
a meaning. If the new houses had been without inhabitants, and if the fowls 
of the air had been allowed to gather in the produce of the newly cultivated 
fields, then those houses and that produce might, by the ingeniousness of so- 
phistry, have been made out as having no “ ralue tn ase,” as the political eco- 
nomists would call it; but even then they would have had a“ value in ex- 
change,’ because, unless all the countries in the world had been supplied to 
the same excess, some persons might have been found who would have given 
for them either other commodities or labour. 

Against the actual property that exists in a country, there are only these two 
things to be set off:—First, the maintenance of its population, with all their 
institutions ; and, secondly, the obligations to other countries which it may 
have to discharge. Obligation to foreign countries there was none, for Eng- 
land had long been in the character of a giver, and not a receiver ; and to 
suppose that the very people, and the very institutions by whom and with 
which the improvements were carried on, had become poor at the very time 
they were obviously accumulating wealth, would be a supposition nearly as 
nonsensical as could well be imagined. 

Still, however, the effects have been as distressing as a scarcity, or a stagna- 
tion of business, although the distress has come in another way, and affected a 
different class of persons. Though more limited in its extent, (we hope it 
will be much more so in its duration,) than the distress which followed thege- 
neral establishment of the peace; and though it has affected payments, while 
the other more affected employment and wages, yet there is a considerable 
resemblance between the two; and people are astonished at this one much in 
the same way as they were astonished at its predecessor. 

At that time everybody was perfectly aware that the war, with all its glory, 

was a losing game; and that, during the whole period of its maintenance, it cut 
off many thousands of the hands which otherwise would have been employed 
in productive labour, suspended the labours of many more, and consumed not 
a little of the produce of the remainder. Every one was aware that, upon the 
restoration of peace, an addition would be made to the producing power .of 
the world, while an extensive drain of its produce would be closed up. Hence 
every one anticipated that the moment the sword was sheathed, and the olive 
planted, mankind would feel relief from pressure, and an increase of enjoy- 
ment. Such, however, proved not to be at once the fact; but though they 
who, for political considerations, scouted those who attributed it to the real 
cause, yet many years did not elapse before the full effects of the wholesome 
change were visible. 
» It is with nations as with individuals, when these change from one occupa- 
tion to another, they are awkward at the new one until they gain a little ex- 
perience, and it is precisely the same with those when they change from one 
system to another, even though the change should, as in the case alluded to, 
be upon the whole an advantageous one. | 

The present embarrassment, like the distress of the period to which we al- 
lude, is the effect of a change, or at least of an attempt at change, in the finan- 
cial arrangements of the whole kingdom; and it is by no means clearly estab- 
lished that the change, though it could be completely carried into effect, would 
be beneficial. Those who argue in the affirmative, and contend that every 
commercial transaction should be accompanied by an exchange of real value at 
the time—by the payment of all prices in gold, rest their strength upon the 
great security that such a system would afford both against frauds and impro- 
per speculations ; and it is no doubt true that if specie were paid down al- 
ways when commodities were bought, there would be little risk compared to 
that which exists among a people dealing upon credit. They further argue, 
that, with payments in specie, the prices of commodities would be more mo- 
derate and more uniform: because, from the very nature of the thing, the 
quantity of the circulating medium would be less, and because people could 
not increase it at their pleasure, as they do in the case of bank notes. But it 
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seems extremely doubtful whether the limiting of the currency of a commer- 
cial nation to the quantity of the precious metals that could be made to circu- 
late, would, under any circumstances, be an advantage ; and when it is consi- 
dered that a very large portion of the people of England are stipendiaries and 
annuitants, who have had their stipends and annuities fixed under a paper cur- 
rency, the effect of a return to a metallic circulation would be to render them 
affluent at the expense of the whole community. An issue of paper money, or 
an extension of the system of credit, under any form, always applies itself 
directly and immediately to those classes which are most efficient in augment- 
ing the national wealth; and if it cause retrenchment to be made anywhere, it 
causes that to be made by persons who are, as it were, living upon either for- 
mer savings, or a tax levied upon the more productive. No doubt an increase 
of the circulating medium has a tendency to raise the prices of all commodi- 
ties; but as, in a country like England, suchan increase has a chance of being 
more immediately applied to the opening up of new sources of industry and 
profit, than to mere subsistence, the addition so made pays its own interest. 
If it be made in a real commodity, such as gold, it at the same time consumes 
its own interest; because if the gold were made into any article of convenience 
or ornament, it would pay the workmen, yield a profit to the merchant, and 
not only gratify the wearer, but leave some other article to be applied to some 
other use. On the other hand, if the addition were made in an article costing 
little or nothing, it would gain its interest inthe same way, and to the same 
extent as the gold, without occasioning any loss whatever. In as far, indeed, as 
the circulating medium itself is concerned, it is quite clear that gold would be 
avery great and continual expense compared with a paper circulation. 

Nor does it appear that any advantage would arise from the permanency of 
the quantity. On the other Sell that very permanence would produce fluc- 
tuations in the price; and as there never has been a very extended commerce 
without paper money in some form or other, it will be found that where there 
has been only, or chiefly, a metallic circulation, local scarcities have produced 
greater misery among the poorer and labouring classes, than ever have re- 
sulted from the derangement of a paper currency. The labouring classes, ex- 
cept in those states of society (and they have never been very advanced 
ones) where every peasant cultivates his patch of land, pays his rent out 
of the produce, and subsists upon the scraps left from day to day, have 
subsisted on daily wages; and if in addition to the currency which 
they require, commercial men were obliged to keep in their coffers sums 
of gold ready to meet all the demands that might be made upon 
them, and pay for all the goods they might have occasion to purchase, the 
people would have to sell a full third of the conveniences of life, in order to 
purchase gold and silver for the purpose of circulation; and when any new 
invention or discovery offered even large profits, people would have to wait a 
long time before they collected specie for carrying it on. By this means the 
inventive, and for that reason the most profitable powers of mankind, would 
be paralyzed, which would perhaps be paying rather too much even for all the 
securities of a metallic currency. The facility with which paper money can 
be made to adapt itself to emergencies, and the smallness of its original cost, 
render it so superior to every other, especially for large payments, that the 
chief thing wanted is to give it all the security which laws and honour can 
impart, and when such a currency is established to a very great extent, it is 
hardly possible to conceive a greater crime ayainst society, than any attempt 
to shake the faith of men in it generally ; because there is no crime of which 
individuals can be guilty that may shédnen consequences so ruinous. 

It is true that in a time of mad speculation, such as was the year 1825, 
paper money or credit (for where the obligations are transferable they are 
precisely the same), may exist to an excess much beyond the necessity of ordi- 
nary times, But even this excess is not more dangerous than an excess of any 
other commodity, or an excess of labour applied to any branch of mannfac- 
ture. If left to itself, the natural tendency which mankind have, each to 
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follow his own interest, and thus to equalise matters, would soon cause the 
excess to be absorbed. On the other hand, the violent withdrawing of even 
a real excess must, like every other violent change, be productive of mischief; 
and it was just because, in consequence of an alarm of which the founda- 
tion has at least never been shown, an attempt was made, instantly and by 
force, to narrow the circulation, that so much distress has been produced in 
England. The facility of passing paper securities was so great, and people 
were prospering so well under it, that every man made his arrangements in 
the belief that none would be mad enough to attempt the alteration of a 
system which was working so well. Granted, it was a system of confidence 
and not of certainty ; the security lay in the honour of men, and not in the 
locks of strong boxes; but where would society be in all its departments, if 
confidence, and trust in the honour of mankind, were suspended for a single 
hour? Were it not for the feeling of this confiden¢e, no man would go upon 
the water lest he should be thrown overboard, in the streets lest he should t be 
stabbed, or into his house lest it should be set on fire about his ears. 

It is a fact worthy of observation, that in almost all those stoppages and 
failures, which have been more immediately produced by the alarm in the 
money market, embarrassment, and not a deficiency of effects, has been the 
evil complained of; nor is there the slightest doubt that if accommodations by 
security had not been so freely given for so long a time, and then so instantly 
withheld, the list of commercial misfortune for this winter would not have 
been heavier than that for the preceding, while the quarter’s revenue, instead 
of being deficient, as it has swore to be, would have been so much in excess 
as to warrant a further reduction of the national burdens. It is thus that 
they, who, with the cant of the love of security and national prosperity upon 
their lips, but with the grossest oo in their heads, and the blackest ma- 
lignity in their hearts, do incalculable injury to individuals and to nations. 

is no doubt is an evil to which a system of credit is expased, but unfortu- 
nately it also isan evil from which no portion or institution of society is 
exempted. 

Fore1Gn Inptcations.—The most remarkable of these for the month, and 
indeed the only one deserving of particular notice, is the abdication of the 
elder brother Constantine of Russia, in favour of Nicholas the younger. As 
soon as the death of Alexander was known, rumour set her hundred tongues 
to work in carving out Sa for Constantine, whom all these tongues 
represented as being a Czar of the most chivalrous character, and one who 
would take especial care not to remain at peace. One said that a deputation 
of the Grecian chiefs had actually begun their journey to invite him to deliver 
them from the Turks; another said that he was to renovate and re-establish 
Poland as an independent sovereignty ; and a third, that he was to transfer the 
seat of his empire at once to Constantinople, and re-enact Constantine the 
Great; and they all agreed in pronouncing that he would separate himself 
from the existing league and pacific system of the other continental powers. 
Meanwhile it appeared, that though Constantine neither adopted, as rumour 
had once falsely hinted, the means by which Macbeth ascended the throne, 
nor was ejected from it in the same way as that renegade Scot, yet that 

“ Upon his head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in his gripe.” 

For though he himself must have been well aware of the formal renunciation 
which he had, for the honour of the Imperial house, made in favour of Nicho- 
las, yet the ceremony of proclamation was as regularly and solemnly per- 
formed, as though no such document had been in the Imperial archives, and 
the E of the week was inrolled in the list of those mighty potentates, 
whose dominions half encircle the globe. 

That Nicholas will make a better Emperor, both as respects Russia and as 
respects the world, than Constantine would have done, is very possible, and 

i likely, for in as far as we have known and heard (and we have 


we 
done a little of both), Nicholas is a man of much greater talents than his 
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brother, and also much more devoted to pacific measures, and the encourage- 
ment of those arts and habits of civilized life, for the improvement of which 
there is so much scope among the Russian people. 

Domestic Inpications.—The time of the opening of parliament is so near 
that the exhibiting parties must be at their rehearsals ; though they are making 
much less noise than they have done for many seasons. The Catholic Asso- 
ciations are still holding a few meetings, and Senisiie about compliments to 
each other; but their doings—or rather their sayings, do not now appear to 
make any impression even upon the idle and objectless population of Dublin ; 
while, as a parliamentary measure, their project seems in the meantime to be 
set at rest. His Holiness is said, however, to have deputed Father Eneas 
M‘Donnel to wrestle in scholastics with the bible and education societies ot 
this country; but the reverend Father does not appear to be overwell quali- 
fied for the work. 

The usual “field day questions,” like the hares after a hard season, appear 
to have some chance of a jubilee. So far as we have heard or read, the 
words “ annual parliaments and universal suffrage,” have not been once spoken 
or printed for twelve months; and they of the middle class appear as 
though they were to take up thetriennial question only once in three years, 
Even Hume himself will be enabled to keep holiday; for in going his rounds 
of Scotland as a trusty watchman, he found everything so completely fast and 
right, that he was fain to dine with Sin Wittiam Rag and the Athenian 
Tories. This, we think, is a presage both of Scotch and of parliamentary 
unanimity, with which there is great reason to be pleased; for really the few 
odd pounds which Hume has saved to the public, would hardly have paid 
hod-mens’ wages to all the members while they were listening to him. hat 
with his silence, and the absence of the Catholic Question, there is every pro- 
mise that the ensuing session will be a short one, and in as far as concerns 
the real interests of the kingdom, very effective. 

Upon the question of the abolition of slavery we shall in all probability 
have some discussion; but that discussion will have only the interest of a 
ten-times told tale. Everybody is aware of the offensive name, the offensive 
nature, and the impolicy, ina — point of view, of cultivating the West 
India Islands by the labour of enslaved negroes. But here, as in many cases, 
it is more easy to see the fault than to find the remedy ; you cannot alter the 
habits and dispositions of a large body of persons by any statute, however bene- 
volent in its intention, or skilful in its framing; and those who ought to be 
the best judges are very generally of opinion, that, such is the state of moral 
depravity among the Negro slaves, that emancipation would make them worse 
instead of bethee— ell change them from being the drudges of others to be 
the butchers of oneanother; and thus render the cenit either wholly untenable, 
or so unprofitable that they would soon be abandoned. These, to be sure, 
are not objections to the principle of abolition, they are merely impediments 
in the way of the practice ; but they are impediments which it will demand 
the skill of many heads, as well as the labour of many years, to remove. What 
may be the intended measures of the abolitionists, or the line of conduct 
taken up by their opponents, it is not easy to say ; and the saying would answer 
little purpose, as they are soon to say it themselves ; but if a judgment may 
be drawn from the placards, and counter-placards, which they are exhibiting, 
it will be somewhat strong. 

There is another subject on which a good deal of discussion may be antici- 

ted; and that is the question of the Corn Laws. This is a question which 

as many peculiarities, arising = from its own nature, partly from the 
great influence which the landed interest has in both houses of parliament, 
and partly also from the circumstance of the general principles of trade not 
being so well understood by that class, as by the commercialists. These belong 
to it at all times, and by the time that it comes before parliament there is 
some reason to dread a very general complaint of agricultural distress. The 
pecuniary derangement to which we alluded in the first part of this article 
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began among the bankers and the larger commercialists ; but, following the 
course of all such derangements, it will go its rounds, and fall last and longest 
upon the agricultural interest, the parties concerned in which, being as it 
were bound to the soil, are unable to shift the burden, or to recover when they 
sink under it, like mercantile people ; and as they have always had a large share 
in the framing of the laws, they are very apt to seek in legislation that relief 
which those who are not so immediately or specifically represented find out by 
their own exertions. Under these circumstances it is possible that the question 
may come before parliament in two forms—a relaxation of the existing sta- 
tutes on the one hand, and an application for severer ones on the other ; and 
it is possible that these may neutralize each other, and léave the main question 
just where they find it. 

In the administration of Law and Justice there has been nothing of so 
peculiar a nature as to demand any particular notice. A female has been 
executed at Newgate, for a murder of a very barbarous nature; and this, 
though painful in the recital, may be wholesome as an example, in convincing 
the depraved part of that sex, that when they abandon the proper charac- 
teristics and conduct of woman, they put themselves out of the pale of that 
et to which woman, as such, is entitled, by the feelings of well regu- 
ated society. 

Accipents anD Orrencrs.—Of these there is never any lack. One has 
happened, in which it seems very difficult to determine whether accident or 
offence be the proper epithet. The venerable and patriotic Petrr Moore, 
after having devoted much of his time to parliaments and playhouses had at 
length gone home to tea, that is, he had allowed himself to be written down 
as chairman (chair we believe is the technical expression) to_the United 
Kingdom Tea Company in Crutched Friars, Whether this company was to 
invite the United Kingdom (that is the tea-drinking part of the United 
Kingdom) to sip congo with them, in brotherly and sisterly love and union, 
or whether they were merely to furnish the lieges with the mteriel at their 
own houses, or whether indeed there was or there was not to be any congo 
at all in the case, has not been demonstrated, although a species of demon- 
stration was made before the Lord Mayor, and some mural (no allusion here 
to the M.P.) attack and defence set forth upon the blind walls of the city. 
Notwithstanding the known urbanity of the chair, the tea-party in Crutched 
Friars does not appear to have partaken of that cordiality by which tea- 
parties are usually characterized. For three gentlemen, either then or 
previously connected with the concern, entered the tea-room when all the 
old women except one were gone; and there they drank, not tea, but ale ; 
and carried off, not the tea-pot, but the books and Xc.'s of the concern. This 
excited mortal wrath ; and also gave rive to some printing, one specimen of 
which was headed with these very extraordinary words — 


“STOP THIEF !” 
“ Chairman—Peter Moore, Esq. M.P.”’ 

Now though at first sight the “ stop thief,” oat the “ Peter Moore, Esq. 
M.P.”’ appear to have a most invidious and perfectly unfounded connexion, 
yet such is not, and such cannot be the meaning. The words “ stop thief,” are 
addressed to the thief himself; and the cause why the said thief should stop 
is assigned in the line following. In short, the thief is to stop; and he is to 
stop because Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. is chairman of the United Kingdom 
Tea Company, and if this will not make the thief stop, why then, in true 
Dogberry style it were well to “take no note of him, but let him go; and 

resently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God you are rid of a 
nave.” In as much as the offending parties did not get hold of the tea-pot, 
although they did get the poker aa tongs, it was found that they had not 
committed “ flat burglary ;" and so they were sent about their business with 
a pretty broad hint that they were no gentlemen, All this was as it should 
be; but as touching the chair, “ Hic Mug est!’ And though he did not 
appear in court, excepting in so far as the placard might be his representative, 
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he doubtless may find sweet consolation in thinking upon these members of 
his tea-party, and mingling with his thoughts a running commentary upon 
these words of the sage of Messina: “If you meet a thief, you may suspect 
him, by virtue of your office, to be no true man, and for such kind of men, 
the less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for your honesty.” 
Nor do we see that a portion of Peter’s meditations might not be given to all 
the honourable and right honourable members of both houses, that have lent 
their names, their honours, and their right honours, to the gambling bubbles 
of the day; the forms of sullineint daeld not be cut up into chairs for 
such purposes. 

In Science there has been no discovery of importance; and in conse- 
quence of the derangement of payments the book trade has been almost at a 
stand; nor do we think that of the volumes that have appeared, many, or 
even any, add much to the wisdom of the age. Teco, of Cheapside, has 
begun to publish a reprint of the Perth Encyclopedia, with a Metropolitan 
name; and Joun Murray has sent forth a newspaper, of which the 
duration will, we hope, be as long, and a little more agreeable than the name. 
“ The Representative,” is liable to a vile contraction and a worse pun. This 
paper was so lame in comparison with the promise that was held out, and 
there were so many historical blunders in the first /eaden article, that man 
suspected it had been written by Captain Parry, when ice-bound in the Polar 
Sea. 

We have not hithertoseen even one number of those interminable files of cheap 
books by which the great bibliopoles were to smother the little ones. We 
fear that part of this is owing to the embarrassment, and for the sake of lite- 
rature—we are pleased to hear, that the embarrassment again has, at least in 
some quarters, been produced not by books but by hops. “ Nec svtor,” &c., 
we say,—which being interpreted, means “ booksellers stick to your foolscap, 
lest a fool's cap be stuck on you.’’ We hear that the Gallant Knight of roan, 
skiver, and teehee types, who built up Boulogne, and finished Sir Isaac Newton, 
will, in the event of extensive sales, purchase all the forgotten volumes as 
future materials for the Anas of English literature, of which he has most ap- 
propriately taken charge. 

Such are one or two features of avery stern January, the coldness of 
which has been relieved by nothing save skaiting on the different canals and 
rivers, aud dearly has the sport been purchased in several instances. 
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Ir happened to one man, who had often deserved it, as the reward of 
his own industry, to be hanged at last for what he neither did, nor could 
do. Whether we have ever had merits to entitle us to this distinguished 
matk of public esteem, it is not for us to determine ; but sure we are, that 
if we suffer for what appeared in our last number, with respect to the 
character and conduct of Mr, CoLMAN, we shall be bears 3 © whiat 
we neither did, nor could do. 

It is hardly necessary to disabuse the public with regard to the mon- 
strous libel that disgraced our pages last month in treating of Mr. HyDe’s 
comedy of Love’s Victory, for there is scarcely a man in the most remote 
and obscure corner of the island that could read what is there affirmed of 
the author of John Bull, the Heir at Law, &c. without a personal con- 
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viction of its utter stupidity and shameless falsehood. ft fixes its fangs in 
itself, and dies in the act. Mr, CoLMAN must, if it fell under his obser- 
vation, have felt for it that degree of contempt which at once extinguishes 
every scintilla of resentment; but it is due to him, and more especially 
to ourselves, in our relative situation with respect to the public, to explain 
how we became a party to the circulation of this venomous, but impotent, 
hibel, That we are to blame we admit, and deeply lament; but with us 
it was a sin of omission, and not one of commission. 

The Editor never saw the article in MS. and never read it in print, 
until it was in the hands of the public. In this he was inexcusable ; but 
these are the facts. The article on the theatres comes in of course at the 
latest period of the month; aud this happening in the Christmas week, 
there was a desertion at the printing-office, and a consequent hurry about 
the finishing sheet, which was unfortunately received by the Editor when 
far more important concerns, which he had not the power to postpone, 
afforded him but a few minutes to cast his eye over it, and when it was 
necessary to return it without delay. Under these pressing circumstances, 
he, with a confidence ill-deserved, merely skimmed over what was said of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and let the prefatory matter pass unno- 
ticed. This is the truth, and, such as it is, our apology—the deliberate 
writer of such an article can have none, but to confess his shame. 

It would be as delightful to us, as it would be idle and tedious as a 
thrice-told tale to all England, to cescant on the refined taste, wit, humour, 
and genius of Mr. CoLMAN—as a dramatist, he stands alone in the present 
day, the master spirit of our age—and yet there is one (another will not 
be found) to profane his muse in the same breath with the mention of 
such things as Love's Victory and Alasco. Were not the malignity most 
transparent, Pan and Apollo would cease to be a fable. 

As to the good taste and sound judgment of Mr. Cotman, in his office 
of deputy-licenser, none but justly disappointed p!ay-wrights, or their 
officious friends, will question them—none other will doubt the pure and 
impartial exercise of these qualities. What earthly motive could influence 
him in the execution of nis duty, but an anxiety to do it as it ought to be 
done? Jealousy, no doubt—the fear of a rival: such rivals—mercy on 
us! But they are sure of it. Never was slay damned, but its author 
ascribed its condemnation to any and everything but its demerits. Here, 
however, fortified by a never-failing confidence, they print and shame the 
rogues—they do indeed—shame the scribbling rogues by confirming the 
udgment of the critic— 


“ Bis interimitur, qui suts armis perit.” 


Censure and abuse, though very opposite things, are too frequently 
confounded. It is possible, but the imstances are rare, that some may 
censure a small portion of Mr. CoLMAn’s writings, and this censure may 
arise from a mere difference of taste, but no just man or enlightened 
critic will be found to abuse his, or the labours of any one. Censure is 
occasionally deserved, abuse never; and so far from attaining its end, 
abuse, as most strikingly in the present case, injures no one, and reflects 
no disgrace on any one, but its author. Such filth may be cast about 
by any man who chuses so to defile himself—but it brushes off—and 
though offensive for the moment, leaves no stain behind. 

Speaking of slander, Shakspeare says, “ Those,”’ (and Mr. CoLMAN 
may safely be ranked amongst them) ‘“ those who are generous, guiltless, 
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and of a free disposition, take those things for bird-bolts that others deem 
cannon shot.” 
MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 

It will not be believed by any one of himself, but men are very apt to 
think too much of themselves, and none run the absurdity to such a ridi- 
culous extent as heroes and heroines, sock and buskin. As imitation is 
always a caricature, so the mimic world in this particular leaves far behind 
the great globe-itself. ‘Their exits and their entrances ere deemed, by 
themselves, of infinitely greater interest and importance than the fate of 
kings, or the rise and fa!l of empires. A wan will tell a story, a noto- 
rious hie, till he at last believes it himself,—and players, by the repeated 
personation of princes and potentates, wits and humounists, begin at 
length to imagine that they are themselves wha’ they have represented, 
and assume a corresponding manner, the ridicule of which is lost on no 
one but themselves. 

JOHNSON once observed, on BOSWELL lamenting the vast gap left in 
society by the loss of an eminent person,—* Pshaw, nonsense! Sir, 
nobody is missed!” If then the substance can pass away unheeded, how 
van the absence of the shadow be so deeply felt? The applause of a 
theatre, the burning of so much incense under the nose, is enough to turn 
weak heads, and this may account for otherwise unaccountable vanity. 
Have we not seen men and women, of but moderate talent, quarrel with 
the manager, about some trumpery privilege or preference, with all the 
superb feeling of men in real life contending for a post of honour? and 
on being thwarted, have we not known them, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of Coriolanus turning his back on his country, abandon the 
theatre to its fate, confident at the moment that their desertion would 
** eclipse the gaiety of nations ??”»—And how was it ?—it eclipsed nothing 
but themselves! Here, then, is an abundance of folly in actors; and in 
the public we should be ready to admit that their unconcern betrayed no 
little ingratitude, did we not know that the public is an abstract thing, 
and has no feelings. ‘The cunning player makes the most of this concrete 
abstract gentleman, and then laughing in his sleeve retires, without a 
thought of being recalled or lamented. 

Others have indulged in these fantastic tricks in a different form. 
Perfect as Mrs. C. KEMBLE was in Lucy, she must (merely because she 
was of long standing, and by so much the less qualified,) play Lady Lydia 
Languish; and Mrs. GLovenr, delightful in comedy, must perform in 
tragedy—the latter with a face as little fit for horror, as the former for 
languishing. Mrs. Jorpan fell into the same error, and fancied that a 
good .Vedl must needs make an excellent fine lady ; and recently, we have 
beheld that admirable actress in her peculiar line, Miss KELLY, absenting 
herself from the winter theatres, and making it a condition of her return 
that she should play Lady Teazle—thrusting herself into this part, be- 
cause she imagined that Miss FarrEN had mistaken the character, and 
that she alone had hit upon the right conception of it. Quick conceived 
that he understood, and very likely he did understand, how RicHARD THE 
TuirD ought to be played—but was ever person less qualified to embody 
the conception? ‘Thus we see that players, not content with what they 
can do, presume on their popularity in a particular direction to indulge 
their vanity at the expense of the manager and cominon sense, by shewing 
what they cannot do, and ought never to have attempted. This reproof 

is deserved, and we are the less tender, because those to whom we allude 
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have sufficient merit ta make it of little consequence to them—if they 
moult a feather or two, they are such as were no ornament to their caps : 
others (and the whole body have similar fantasies and frailties,) are not 
worth mentioning—any comment might do them harm, and nothing can 
do them good, 

Another loses a character, which in her hands was perhaps a very bad 
one, and could not be too soon got rid of. What is the consequence ? 
** All hell shall stir for this,” says ancient Pistot. No virtuous woman 
in danger of losing a good character could make so ** much a-do about 
something. »» An event “of this momentous description, which gave rise 
to these remarks, has within a few weeks occurred at one of our pro- 
vincial theatres. At Manchester there has been, as we learn, a riot con- 
cerning the displacing of one actress, and substituting another. A Mrs. 
M‘G1BBon was the object of this O. P. row, which ‘signified a wish on 
the part of certain persons for the return of their favourite old piece—i as 
the papers term it O. P. we can give those initials no other interpretation. 
Now, (for we speak entirely by surmise,) we should apprehend that this 
debutante at Manchester must have come origi inally from Brummac gem, for, 
had she possessed sterling merit, there would have been no need of all this 
anxiety to pass her off on the public, or to induce the manager to consult 
the interest of his treasury. Our venture shall be on the judgment of 
Mr. CLarkKE, the manager—in catering for our Manchester friends, he is 
too old a stager to attempt to palm off corduroy for velvet. 


DRURY-LANE, 


Mr. WALLAck has appeared as Rob Roy in the musical play of Rob 
Roy Macgregor, and with consider able credit to himself. We make no 
comparisons—as the country manager very prudently remarked on there 
being a scarcity of white paper to continue the snow stor m, ** Never mind, 
snow away ; if you can’t snow white, snow brown ! Liston in Nic hel 
Jarvie, and Miss Stephens 1 in Diana Ve TnON, left nothing for the imagina- 
tion to add, even inadream. The Francis Osbaldeston of Mr. SINCLAIR 
gave us some very pretty singing—there was much taste in it, and very 
little force. 

On the 6th Jan. after that delicious little drama, The Marriage of Fi- 
garo, a new farce was produced at this house, under the title of “* Wool- 
gathering.” It is not the same, but very similar to a former piece, 
whose name we forget, which turned on the absurdities of an absent 
man. 

Wander (Liston) arrives at the house of a retired grocer, Pickleton (Mr. 
Bennet,) whose daughter he is about to marry. JVander, having pre- 
viously committed the error of addressing a love-letter to the niece instead 
of the daughter, meets with a very bad reception from the young ladies, 
Clarissa (Miss 1. Paton,) his intended, and Harriet (Mrs. Yates,) who is 
otherwise engaged. The humour of the piece depends on his continual 
mistakes and embarrassments; but the plot consists of but few in- 
cidents. After getting over the ditticulty of his first reception, 
Wander receives a chamber-candlestick to retire to rest. With this 
he plays various antics in his moody fits, to the great delight of the be- 
holders. He is next seen in the bed-room of Mrs. . Pickleton, who, hav- 
ing gone in searchof her husband, finds the Wool-gatherer on her return, 
in the night-gown of her best beloved. Thence ensue screams and re- 
proaches, to the confusion of poor Wander, who makes a disastrous re- 
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treat. To this succeeds ascene between him and Pickleton, during which 
he continues as much in the clouds as ever, committing a variety of prac- 
tical blunders, till the whole concludes with what is always, on the stage, 
considered a happy conclusion—MARRIAGE. 

In the natural world. ex nihilo nil fit may do, but in the theatrical 
world, while Liston moves in that sphere, it has no applicability, for he 
makes a great deal of nothing—indeed the less the author does, the more 
he makes of it—and Mr, BEAzLEy has here accommodated him to his 
heart’s content, and ours. The greater the dramatist’s , carcity of wit and 
humour in the composition, the more abundant with flim in the acting ; 
and here again he has ample room for the display of his ex nihilo powers. 
In these matters, Liston resembles MATHEWS in his entertainments, for 
in both cases the writing is nothing, the man everything. ‘The other cha- 
racters would have been more agreeable, had they also been of the absent 
sort—however, LISTON was enough—he had plenty of straw to make his 
bricks, and the audience appeared highly delighted with the perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Beazley is an architect, and he has here proceeded accordingly, 
leaving the materials, ornaments, and execution to be furnished by Lis- 
ton. We know not whether the piece be printed, but we think it would 
aflord about as much amusement to the mere reader, as those facetious 


jeux desprit, called ground-plans, sections, elevations, &c, do to the eye 


of the common observer. However, there is great tact and cleverness 
evinced in so measuring and profiting by capabiliues, 

On the 21st there was some disturbance at this theatre, in consequence 
of an apology for Miss STEPHENS and Mr. SINCLAIR in Guy Mannering. 
Disappointment is always provoking, and any substitute for Miss STE- 
PHENS perfectly beyond all bearing. Mr. SINCLAIR was double-doubled, 
for Mr. Horn not arriving, Mr. YARDLY figured in his place. The stir 
continuing, Mr. ELLISTON, jun. made a speech, (he could not help it—it is 
in the blood) and proposed to return their money to the discontented—an 
offer more generous in bim, than wise in those that declined it, 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


A gentleman, who is not likely to acquire any great name, and who has 
given us none, made his debut on the 9th, in Macbeth. We are half in- 
clined to take a hint from the epitaph on a mighty builder ; 

‘* Lie heavy, earth, on him, for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee :”—~ 
but as Macduff accepted the challenge, ‘* Lay on, Macduff,” and put this 
Macbeth to rest at this theatre, we shall not revenge the heavy load he laid 
on our patience. He is an extraordinary person, and of the chameleon 
kind, (anonymous) as it would appear. ‘The Post says he is very tall, 
the Chronicle that he is remarkably short—at least there is some such 
slight discrepancy in the view taken of this gentleman by the diurnal cri- 
tics. Miss Lacy, in attempting Lady Macbeth, taxed her powers beyond 
their strength. When will actors and actresses learn to know themselves ? 
Never :—in the meantime we'll tell them an anecdote. A very rich 
French merchant was, after repeated entreaties and refusals, made a peer 
of France, Previously he had been a great favourite of Louis XIV. but 
the king would never see him more, giving him this reason—* You were 
the first of merchants, you are the last of peers !"* Macbeth is now, as 
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we observed, put to sleep—let him, for the love of Shakspeare, be no more 
disturbed by such experimentalists. 

SHERIDAN'S Duenna has introduced, from the Liverpool theatre, Mr. 
C. BLAND, son of that little round jewel of delicious melody, Mrs, BLAND. 
He succeeded, and deserved his success. His art*eulation in songs is un- 
commonly distinct, and he sings with much sweetness and taste. Sheri- 
dan requires no prop, and we object to the foisting of such things as 
6 Just like love,’ into the part of Carlos, because a singer happens to 
execute it well. %n this principle, KEAN might have thrown a somerset 
during the delivery of the sohloquy in Hamlet. Clara by Miss PaTon, 
and Louisa by Miss Love, were admirably sustained. Fawcert’s Isaac, 
and Mrs. DAVENPORT’S Duenna, are still rich bits :—these two worthies 
of the old school appear to be indestructible. MuNDEN should have 
thought the same ; for neither pressed by the strength of others, nor by his 
own weakness, he might have sull maintained his post with honour. Dif- 
fidence, and a philosophical contempt for money, deprived the town too 
soon of MUNDEN and JOHNSTONE. 

Mr. C. KEMBLE Is, as it would appear, the most mistaken of all actors 
in the estimate of his own talents. According to the critic in the Morning 
Chronicle, **he is certainly, whatever he may think himself, less happy 
in his tragic than in his comie efforts.” We recollect him when he was 
happy in neither; but no man can be continually in the shower without 
getting wet, and he has, by the same figure, got completely wet through 
during his long sojournment on the stage, with respect to all the mecha- 
nism of acting. No actor has been more industrious, none perhaps more 
intelligent. Nature haddone much for him, and all that study could effect, 
he has accomplished. There we must stop—the vivida vis, those touches 
‘* beyond the reach of art,’ are neither his, nor is it his fault that he has 
no mastery over them. But how he came to surpass himself in comedy, 
we are at a loss to conceive: it is true that he has performed Colonel 
Feignwell, in A bold stroke for a Wife, with considerable eclat, —so we 
recollect his brother John Philip playing Petruchio, and we thought it 
delightful; but it was delightful to us, because he took us by surprise, and 
we quite chuckled to see our solemn friend in such jocular humour, 
Comic, however, in any other point of view, we could not call it. Mr. 

>. KEMBLE’S Feignwell may have borrowed a little effect from the same 
source, and it certainly partook more of comedy, but not enough to induce 
us to pronounce him a eas comedian than tragedian. In one tragedy, 
however, he is so—that is Othe//o.. Since our last, he has chosen to appear 
in the character of Othello, and we regret it. It is not so bad as if he, 
who made an admirable apothecary, should insist on figuring as Romeo ; 
but the mistake is something similar, for it was an histrionic crime in 
him to abandon one who did so much for him—we mean Cassio—and to 
leave him to be murdered by Mr. Coopsr, that he might make his way 
to an attempt on Othello. When he addressed the former, saying, 


“| love thee, Cassio, 
But never more be officer of mine,” 


he discarded the best friend he had in the State. Mr. Warpe’s Iago, 
and Miss A. Jones in Desdemona, were perfectly consistent, and reduced 
the whole to a well-known play, called “ Follow my Leader.’ In this, 
there is no denial of talent, excellent talent, in these performers ; but 
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what we complain of is their want of confidence in SpunZzHEtM, and the 
too common fault of not attending to bumps. 

[t is too late in the day to spe ak of the pantomimes at any length, and 
we are glad of it. The town ‘know more of them by this time than we 
do. They have occasioned two runs—one io see that at Drury Lane, 
which ts well contrived, and the other a run on the Corent Garden bank, 
which is a failure—we mean both bank and pantomime . Being in 
Chancery is no joke—brevity being the soul of wit—and it has evidel ntly 
damped the ardour of that hitherto trusty servant, Mr. Farvey. Old 
Dornton says to Sulky—* You are a good-natured man, Mr, Sulky, 
though you don’t look so ;”” and we may safely say of Mr. FaRLEY, that 
this year he is out of spirits, though he don’t LOOK so. 


ADELPHI, AND MINOR MATTERS, 


THE ADELPHI, as we foretold, is a complete hit ; and from tts central 
situation, aud Mr. Terry’s marvellous industry, may be said to tuke in 
everybody. PEaKE, the indefatigable and inexhaustible, had a drama 
acc epted (and we should think thankfully) at this theatre, but in conse- 
quence of the run : other pieecs, Success, Christmas Bowes and the Three 
Golden Lamps, it is to stand over till next season. ‘The talents of 
TERRY and Tennis with the fac-simt/e imitations of YATEs, are 
enough to make room scarce in a much larger house. 

We are sorely afflicted with Aydrophobia, especially in the winter, 
crossing a bridge i is therefore painful to us, and we have Sadlers’ Wedls 
in perfe ct horror ; conse quently we can only speak by hearsay of the 
Surry, Coburg and the Wells, which we understand, thanks to the 
activity of bricks and mortar in providing shelter in the neighbourhood 
for his Majesty’s lieges, are flourishing as much as could possibly be ex 
pected of hot-house plants exposed at “this season of the year. 

Poor INCLEDON has had a paralytic stroke. Mr, ELListon, now for 
the first time living within RULES, is picking up very fast—so rapidly 
that, as we are informed, he is studying r (wanting nothing but the words) 
to play Fautstarr. ‘The green-room of Drury- lane, much to their 
honour, have opened a subscription, to comfort the latter days of 
O' KEEFF, t to whom the town owes many a merry hour. We have pro« 
nounced the public ungrateful, but that is only when those who amused 
them on the stage are de ad, or take idle fancies into their heads—they 
are never unch: writable, whereas 3, in this case, charity is not only needed, 
but well-merited by past services. Mr. Robins, the theatrical poor-box, 
is open, and will, we trust, be spe edily full. Mr. Kenny's epera is, it 
seems, to be put by for the revival of Aladdin, and the old subject of 
Oscar and Malvina, If the managers of Drury-lane have really o 
** Humane Socicty’’ virtue, we think they had better revive Garrick, o 
something to prove them worthy of being called conjurors. Anxious as 
the managers of Covent Garden are about the dressing of Shakspeare, 
and much to their credit and Mr. PLANcnE’s, we marvel that such 
lovers of consistency should still continue the trashy interpolations of 
Dryden and Davenant inthe Tempest. This is looking like gentlemen, 
ull they open their mouths. 

Mr. KEAN having at length satisfied the morality of Jonathan, the 
most virtuous of his sex, is permitted to perform in NEw York, unassailed 
by the pelting of the pitiless storm, with which the gods at first welcomed 
him. Shame light on thee, Jonathan—Bul/ blushes at your immorality, 
Miss Foore, whose salary was raised, no doubt on account of the publie’s 
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increased approbation of her acting, has been the occasion of a duel 
between two enamoured swains, resolved to lose no opportunity of 
testifying the love and veneration of Englishmen for the most twinkling 
spark of chastity and virtue on the stage, What a vitiated taste is this 
of the Americans— 


They take the bad, too bad with us to stay, 
And leave the yood—we wish they’d take away ! 


But Jonathan is after all more to be pitied, perhaps, than condemned for 
this laxity of morals (which, be it remembered, obtains only at New York 
—Boston is as pure as ever!) for what could be expected from him, 


—but from what 


innocent and unsophisticated, after he had acquired a taste for opera 
singers and dancers ¥ Mr. Price must answer for this at the reckoning 


we learn of their success, we are inclined to think that 


he entertains no fear whatever of the reckoning. 

In exchange for Mr. KEAN, the Americans have sent us a Mr. PELBY, 
who is, on the 25th, at Drury-lane, to appear in the character of Hamlet. 
We have a simple saying that “ exchange is no robbery’’—we wish it 


may prove so, 


KING'S THEATRE. 


The opera commenced on the 7th January at this theatre, which is the 
noblest in the kingdom, and used to be the most splendid ; but it is nowa 
very dusty, dingy, decayed piece of nobility. It is said that the more 
servants you have, the worse you are served; and the more you pay for it, 
the less splendour, it seems, 1s given to you. Jt might have been recol- 
lected, at any rate, that the English like cleanliness; but then the 
Italians do not, and this is the Italian Opera. Singing is everything, and 
as a certain bird crows best on his own dunghill, everything should be sa- 
crificed to this great and important object. 

The opera was MEYERBEER’S Crociato in Egitto. Palmide, Felicia, 
and Aladino, formerly performed by CarAport, GaRcIA, and REMORINI, 
are now in thehands of Sic. Bontn1, Map. CoRNEGA, and Sia. Porto, 
and they have changed hands to great disadvantage. ‘The choruses are 
improved, but our repose was much disturbed, and by no means agreeably, 


by a pair of trum 
merit in proper p 
onthe ear. The 


_— just imported from Italy. Though not without 
ace and time, the clangour here was a villainous assault 
blacksmith’s hammer and anvil gave the first scientific 


notion of music, and these horns had a strong tendency to bring us back to 


its Origin. 


A new ballet villageois, entitled ‘‘ Justine, or the Broken Pitcher, suc- 
ceeded. It is the work of M. D’EGviLue, and introduced for the first 
time MADLLE. BRocarp, who is a neat, but far from a first rate dancer, 
The music is a composition of Frenchairs, and deserves no commendation. 
The dance was well received, and was certainly refreshing after the suffer- 


ings of the Crocia 
It appears that 


to. 
by a new arrangement, gentlemen are in more danger 


amongst the elegant crowd, on leaving the Opera, than from the common 
mobs on the outside of the house, for they must not only ‘ take care of 
their pockets,”’ but of their coats also; or both will be missing at the sortie. 
Great coats and mantles used to be properly taken care of, and speedily 

roduced ; but now persons are detained an age in waiting, to be told at 
ast that their coats, keeping better hours, are gone home long ago. This 


is very bad man 
with a due rega 


ment, except, perhaps, in those who have managed, 


to morality, to leave their bad habits, and take to better. 


; 
‘ 
{ 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

ARISING, ina great measure, out of 
the late panic, several serious failures 
have, within the last month, occurred 
in the commercial world; and it is 
more than probable thut for some time 
to come, there will be less activity than 
might be wished amongst the manufac- 
turing and trading parts of the commu- 
nity. Notasingle banking establish- 
ment, however, London or provincial, 
has stopped for several weeks. From 
a pamphlet assuming a sort of demi- 
official air, which has just appeared, 
it may be inferred—as indeed, we indi- 
cated in our last—that, amongst the 
earliest objects of legislative attention 
in the approaching session of parlia- 
ment, will be the adoption of some 
effective measure, for the security of 
the public in country banks. The pro- 
visions of a bill proposed by Mr, Van- 
sittart, (gow Lord Bexley), a few years 
since, are to be taken as the basis of 
this measure —provisions which were 
intended to be compulsory on country 
bankers, to deposit the requisite securi- 
ties with government, or with the Bank 
of England—provisions which, had 
they been adopted when first proposed, 
would have prevented many of the 
late failures, and would also, amongst 
other advantages, have prevented an 
undue enhancement of the prices of 
many of the necessaries of life. 

It may here be remarked, an passant, 
that several meetings of land-owners, 
farmers, &c.,have lately been held,with 
the view of petitioning parliament 
against any alteration in the Corn 
Laws. The subject is, at present, very 
imperfectly understood by the mass of 
the public; opposite interests adoptirg 
opposite principles, and the theories on 
each side appearing extremely plausi- 
ble, until combated by the arguments of 
the others. It is most likely, that a 
fall consideration of the Corn Laws 
will not be entered upon previously to 
the election of a new parliament. 

The revenue of the country, of late, 
has naturally excited much attention. 
In the year’s revenue, up to the 5th of 
Jannary, there is a deficiencv, com- 
pared with the amount of the preceding 
year’s revenue, of 238,940].; and, on 


the last quarter's revenue, compared 
with that of the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year, there is a defici- 
ency of 1,189,966]. This unfavourable 
result was, as might have been expect- 
ed, seized upon with avidity, by the 
disaffected part of the press, with the 
view of shewing, that the commerce of 
the country was in a deteriorated state 
—or, as the leading profligate of the 
diurnal tribe had the impudence to 
express it, that the peace measures of 
ministers had brought us to the verge 
of bankruptcy. The simple fact is, 
that there is no actual deficiency: on 
the contrary, the expectations formed 
at the commencement of the year 1825, 
have not only been realized, but ex- 
ceeded. It should be recollected, that 
the drawback upon wine amounted 
to upwards of 1,000,000).; that the 
discontinuance of a portion of the 
duty on tobacco amount sto an addi- 
tional 350,0001., besides which, it 
may be noticed, that, in consequence 
of certain alterations made during the 
last session of parliament in the duties 
on gin and rom, a sum of probably 
more than 500,0001. would not be paid 
until the first quarter of the year 1826, 
instead of the last quarter of the year 
1825; and, that, from the lenity of 
government in not pressing for pay- 
ment in many cases during the late 
scarcity of money, considerable further 
sums are overdue, So much for the 
candour and honesty of the opposition 
press. 

It is gratifying also to know, that, 
notwithstanding the large repeais and 
reductions of duties by different acts 
of the last session, the revenue of Ire- 
land for the year 1825, has exceeded 
that for 1824, by about 90,0001. 

Our relations with foreign states, 
remain, in every case, decidedly paci- 
fic. Two treaties negociated by Sir 
Charles Stuart, with the government of 
Brazil, and signed at Rio Janiero, on 
the 18th of October last, have arrived ; 
the one, fixing our commercial connec- 
tion with the Brazilian Empire on the 
footing of an enlightened reciprocity, 
and disavowing the modern erroneous 
and unjust doctrine, that free ships 
make free goods; the other, providing 
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for the abolition of the slave trade on 
the part of the Brazilan government, 
at the expiration of the term of four 
years, after which, it is deciared to be 
piracy. By the eighth article of the 
latter treaty, the mucual right of search 
is agreed upon. 
THE COLONIES, 

Accounts from the seat of war in 
Incia, have been reccited to the end of 
August. Sir Alexander Campbell's 
head-quarters were still at Prome: the 
season had been unusually rainy ; the 
mortality amongst the troops continued 
unabated ; and considerable loss had 
been sustained from incessant attacks 
made upon them by the Burmese. 
When the Crown, which brought the 
advices, sailed from Calcutta, the cho- 
lera morbus was raging in that district, 
but chiefly amongst the natives. 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

One of the most extraordinary events 
of modern times, is the voluntary re- 
linquishment of the Russian throne by 
the Grand Duke Constantine. With 
the secret motives of this reiinquish- 
ment, if there were any, we are unac- 
quainted, and therefore it would be 
folly to attempt to speculate upon the 
subject. The simple facts of the case, 
as far as they are hitherto known, ap- 
pear to be briefly as follows.—Some 
years ago, the Grand Duke Constantine 
married a catholic lady, a subject of 
the Russian empire; by which it is 
understood, he violated one of the fun- 
damental laws of the state. Constan- 
tine is said to have been disliked by 
the whole Imperial family: according 
to some statements, his manners were 
savage and barbarous, and a belief ex- 
isted of his inheriting, to a certain ex- 
tent, the deplorable malady of his 
father, the Emperor Paul. Alexander, 
therefore, and the Imperial family, 
availed themselves of his marriage, to 
require of him ecither that he should 
divorce his wife, or, by a solemn act, 
renounce his succession to the throne, 
As an alternative, Constantine adopted 
the latter. Upon the death of the Em- 
peror Alexander, his brother Nicholas, 
either not aware of the act of renunci- 
ation, or, from whatever motives, not 
deeming it advisable to be guided by 
that act, caused the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine to be proclaimed Emperor, and 
dispatched his brother Michael to War- 
saw with the intelligence, In the in- 
terim, the Empress-mother, decidedly 
hostile to Constantine, formed a stroug 
party with the cabinet ministers, who 


influenced the guards and soldiery in 
St. Petersburgh. On the return of 
Michael to St. Petersburgh, Constan- 
tine, it was announced, had, in con- 
formity with av official act, signed 
during the life-time of the Emperor 
Alexander, relinquished the crown. 
Nicholas was accordingly proclaimed 
Emperor on the 26th of December. 
He immediately issued a proclamation 
explanatory of his motives for ac- 
knowledging Constantine in the first 
instance, and for subsequently con- 
senting to assume the crown bimself. 
This proclamation cites a letter from 
Constautine to the late Emperor, in 
1822, expressive of his desire to abdi- 
cate the right of succession, on the 
ground that he ‘** does not lay claim to 
the spirit, the abilities, or the strength 
which would be required to exercise 
the high dignity attaching eventually 
to his right of primogeniture,” and 
declaring himself satisfied with private 
life. Then we have Alexander's an. 
awer,accepting his brother’s surrender ; 
a manifesto by Alexander, of the date 
of August, 1823, in conformity with 
the preceding arrangement, settling the 
crown on Nicholas, but not then to be 
made public; a letter, dated the 26th 
of last November, from Constantine to 
the Empress-mother, referring to, and 
confirming his former abdication ; and 
lastly, a letter from Constantine to the 
Emperor Nicholas, of the same date 
and tenor. 

The Emperor Nicholas’s accession 
to the throne was not, however, alto- 
gether bloodless. At St, Petersburgh, 
on the 2th of December, when the 
troops were ordered out, and required 
to take the oath of allegiance, two bat- 
talions refused, declaring that they 
would acknowledge no Emperor but 
Constantine. Many of the people joined 
the rebellious soldiers. General Milar- 
adowitach, who approached them with 
pacific views, was killed by a pistol 
shot from one of the mob. The minis- 
ter of war, and two other generals, 
with some private individuals, were 
also sacrificed. A superior military foree 
wus at length called out; many of the 
mutineers were put to the sword; and 
numerous arrests of officers, &c. took 
place. In a proclamation which the 
Emperor issued on the 3ist of Decem- 
ber, this mutiny is distinctly charged 
as a conspirecy, in which the name of 
the Grand Duke Constantine was used 
merely as a cloak for treason. The 
plot is described as having been long 
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meditated, mature! In darkness, and 
koown in part to the government Its 
object was, by means of assassination, 
to cast down the throne and the laws, 
to overturn the empire, and to produce 
auarchy. From circumstances which 
have transpired in this country, there is 
strong reason to believe that the charge 
thus made by the Emperor, is strictly 
founded on fact. In a short time we 
shall probably know much more 

The government of the Netherlands 
continues to be most anxiously occupied 
by the affairs of its great eastern settle- 
ment. An action, it appears, was fought 
on the 2nd of September, between the 
Dutch and the native forces near Sama- 
rang, in which the latter were success- 
ful. It would have been strange indeed 
had it been otherwise, for the native 
army is described as numbering 10,000 
men, whilst the Dutch had only 300! 
As all kuropean residents were com- 
pelled, by the Datch authorities, to 
bear arms, there were amongst the 
force opposed to the insurgents, a con- 
siderable number of English merchants, 
several of whom were killed. The 
Dutch government in Java is understood 
to be exceedingly tyrannical and unpo- 
pular: it is therefore not to be wonder- 
ed at, that the native princes should 
resolve, if possible, to effect their eman- 
cipation. It is estimated that nearly 
10,000 European troops will be requi- 
site to ensure the safety of the settle- 
ment, 

A negoeiation is reported to be on 
foot between the Turkish government 
and the Greeks. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The message of the President of the 
United States, at the opening of con- 
gress, on the Sth of December, is, in 
some respects, a very important docu- 
ment. It is altogether pacific, and it 
displays much correctness of feeling 
and soundness of principle. In Ame ica 
it must have been perused with great 
interest. Respecting the commerce of 
the United States with Britain, and 
also with other European nations, the 
tone is extremely liberal. A treaty of 
navigation and commerce between the 
United States and Colombia is com- 


menced; and an Ifntimeation ie given 
that similar treaties will soon be con- 
cluded with several of the other South 
American republics. It is also impor- 
tant to know, that the United States 
have accepted the invitation to seud 
representatives to the congress at Pa- 
nama, 

From the Annual Treasury Report of 
the United States, it appears, that the 
public revenue in 1824, amounted (in- 
cluding a loan of 5,000,000 dollars) to 
24,481,212 dollars; making (with the 
balance in the treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1824, of 9,463,922 dollars) 
an aggregate of 33,845,135 dollars. 
The expenditure amounted to 31,898,538 
collars; leaving a balance in the trea- 
sury of 1,946,697 dollars. The actual 
receipts during the three first quarters 
of 1825, were 21,681,444 dollars ; and 
those of the fourth quarter are esti- 
mated at 5,100,000 dollars; consti- 
tuting, with the abovementioned ba- 
lance, an aggregate of 28,728,041 del- 
lars. The total estimated expenditure 
of the year, is 23,443,979 dollars; leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury on the Ist 
of January, 1826, of 5,284,061 dojlars ; 
The total amount of funded debt due on 
the Ist of October, 1828, was; 
80,985,537 dollars; the estimated re- 
ceipt for 1826, is 25,500,000 dollars ; 
the estimated expenditure, 20,584,730 ; 
leaving a balance of 4,915,270 dollars. 

‘Lhe senate has unanimously confirmed 
the appointment of Mr. Rufus King as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to Great Britain. Mr. J. 
A. King accompanies him as Secretary 
of Legation. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

The latest arrivals report a defeat of 
the Brazilian army, by the rebels in the 
neighbourhood of Monte Video. The 
loss of the Royal army is stated at 
about 1,000, chiefly cavalry, including 
about 400 who shot their officers and 
went over to the enewy. Apprehen- 
sions were entertained, that this victory 
would induce the government of Buenos 
Ayres to join the rebel army and de- 
clare war, Great exertions were mak. 
ing by the Brazilian government, 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


NovemBeR 0. Treaty concluded be- 
tween the King of Great Britain and the 
King of Sweden and Norway, relative 
to the slave-trade; Sweden engaging 
that penal laws should be passed, as 
soon as possible, against the traffic. 

—— 12. Arrival of Lord Strangford 
and suite at St. Petersburgh. 

—— 25. Camberwell and Peckham 
fairs suppressed as nuisances. 

Decemeer 2. Ratification of a 
Treaty of Commerce, between Great 
Britain and the Hanseatic towns of Lu- 
beck, Bremen, and Hamburgh. 

—— 4. An Austrian loan of 20,000,000 
of florins taken by Messrs. Rothschild, 

—— 6, Violent storm and hurricane 
at Gibraltar, Cadiz, &c. by which much 
property and many lires were de- 
stroyed. 

20. A meeting of owners and 
occupiers of land, held at the York 
Hotel, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, to 
petition parliament against an altera- 
tion of the Corn Laws. 

The Grand Duke Constan- 
tine’s official renunciation of the Rus- 
sian throne. 

21. Trial of the master and 
pilot of the Comet steam-boat, before 
the High Court of Admiralty, Edin- 
burgh. M‘Innes, the master, was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment ; 
the pilot was acquitted. M‘innes, how- 
ever, has been since liberated, from a 
flaw in the indictment. 

——— Fall of the great tower of 
Fonthill Abbey. 

n 23. Shocks of earthquake felt 
at Strasburgh and in its environs. 

A meeting of the agricul. 
tarists of the county of Lincoln, for 
the purpose of petitioning parliament 
against an alteration of the Corn Laws. 
The Bank of Ireland raises 
its rate of discount to five per cent, 

A political dinner given to 
Lord Jobn Russell, at the George Inn, 
Huntingdon. 

—— 25. The oath of allegiance to 
Constantine, as the new Emperor of 
Russia, administered at the Russian 
chapel in London, to the members of 
the Legation, &c. 

—— At the Catholic chapel at Cal. 
lan, Kilkenny, the sudden report that 
the gallery was falling, occasioned a 
rush to the door, in which nineteen per- 
sons were killed, and more than 100 
seriously injured. 

-—— 26. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
proclaimed, at St. Petersburgh, Autocrat 























of all the Russias, His elder brother 
having, in conformity with an official 
document, given to the late Emperor 
Alexander, formally renounced the 
throne for himself and his children. 
At St. Petersburgh, two bat- 
talions of the Russian troops refused 
to swear allegiance to the emperor 
Nicholas, declaring that they would 
acknowledge no emperor but Constan- 
tine. General Miloradowitsch was 
killed on the spot by a pistol shot, by 
one of the assembled mob; and the 
minister of war, and two other gene- 
rals, were killed in the mutiny. 
29. A public dinver given to 
Mr. Dawson, M.P. by his constituents, 
at Londonderry. 

—— 31. News that the French am- 
bassador to Persia has been well re- 
ceived. 











Proclamation of the emperor 
Nicholas, of Russia, to his subjects, re- 
specting the mutiny of the 26th, its ori- 
gin and its consequences, 

JANUARY |. Adoption of the new 
system of weights and measures. 
New duties on rum, &c, took 





place. 

—— 3. A reduction of 5s. per bar- 
rel on ale, porter, and stout. 

—— 4. Message of the American 
President to Congress, arrived in Lon- 
don. 

—— 5. Assimilation of the Irish 
currency with that of England. 

——— Reduction in the duty on 

British epirits, &c. 
The accounts of the year’s 
and the quarter’s revenue, shew a de- 
crease of the former to the amount of 
238,9401.; of the latter, 1,889,966/. 
compared with the accounts ending 
January 5, 1825. 

—— 10. Irish Bible Society meeting 
held in the lecture-room of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute, J, Butterworth, 
Esq. M.P. in the chair. 

—— Il. In the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the case of Stockdale v. On- 
whyn, for pirating an indecent publica- 
tion, the plaintiff was nonsuited, on the 
ground that such works were not en- 
titled to exclusive possession. 

—— 15. A fire at Brussels, in which 
the wife of an English gentleman, two 
children, and a nursery-maid perished. 

—— 24. Arrival of the commercial 
treaty between Great Britain and Bra- 
zil, and of the treaty for the abolition 
of slavery, both signed at Rio de Janic- 
ro, on the 18th of October, 1825. 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PANTOCHRONOMETER.— Under this 
denomination, Mr. Charles Essex, an 
ingenious artist, has producd a clever 
little instrument, the invention of which 
does credit to the ingenuity of modern 
science. Ina box, about the size of a 
small! snuff-box, are combined the ma- 
chinery of a compass, sun-dial, and 
line-dial ; and a compass card, a gno- 
mon, and an indexed border, form the 
whole of the simple process. 

Poisons —A ‘Toxicological Chart, 
on two large sheets of paper, has re- 
cently been published. In four columns 
are exhbbited, first, a particular poison, 
by name; second, the sumptoms which 
follow its being taken ; third, the best 
treatment for saving the life of the 
person ; and fourth, the tests by which 
its nature may be ascertained. There 
is also other useful information and 
advice exhibited in the performance, 
which may enable the uninformed to 
alleviate much distress, and even save 
the lives of fellow creatures. 

Public Works.—The following is 
stated to be an accurate account of 
the Public Works projeeted by the 
Middlesex Justices, and the supposed 
cost of each, viz. :— 


Lunatic Asylum . - « £100,000 
Tothill-fields Bridewell . 70,000 
New Prison for Females 25,000 


Alterations at the present New 

Prigom . « « : 4,000 
Chapel at the House of Correc- 

es « = € * * 1,000 





£200,000 

Religiout, and other Societies.—The 
following statement of the income (an- 
nua/ we presume) of several new pub- 
lic societies, according to their last re. 
ports, will be deemed curious in more 
respects than one: 

Bisuie Socreties.—British and Fo- 
reign, 93,285]. 58. 2d.; Naval and 
Mifttary, 2,615!. 2s. 7d.; Merchant 
Seamen's, 911). 4s. 

Misstonary Societies, — Church 
Mission, 45,3831. 19s. 10d.; London, 
40,7191. Is. 6d. ; Wesleyan, 38,046). 
Ms. 7d.; Baptist, 15,9951. Ils. 2d. ; 
London Moravian Association, 3,568}. 
17s. 3d.; Scottish, 8,257]. 4s. 2d.; 
Home, 5,0921. 15s. 10d, 

Scuoot Societies.— British and 
Foreign, 2,1141. 198. 3d.; Sunday School 


Union, 4,253], 12s. 2d.; Newfound- 
land, 7011. Os. 6, 

SOCLETIKs OF 4 MIXED NATURE. 
Christian Knowledge, 62,3871. 3s. 6d. ; 
Propagating the Gospel, 32,0161. 14s. 
Sd.; Jews, 13,7151. 2s, 1d.; London 
Hibernian, 8,143!. 3s. Lld.; Ladies’ 
Hibernian, 2,4221. 38.; Continental, 
2,133]. 15s. 10d,; Irish Evangelical, 
2,7721. 6s. 1d.; African Institution, 
2831. 13s. 1d.; Congregational Union 
of Scotland, 1,2011. 10s. 6d. 

Book Societies. — Prayer Book, 
&c., 11,7811. 12s.; Church Tract Society, 
7371. 10s.; Religious Tract Society, 
12,5681. 17s. 

Societies IN IRELAND.—Hiberni- 
an Bible Society, 6,7211. 108. 4d.; 
Sunday School Society, 2,6531. 7s. 2d. ; 
Tract and Book Society, 3,6471. 6s, 3d.; 
Irish Society, 1,0631. 3s, 8d. 

Anti- Attrition Preparation. — This 
useful composition is formed of twenty- 
one purtsof pure hogs’ lard, and four 
parts of pure plumbago, very finely 
pulverised and sifted. ‘The lard is to 
be melted over a gentle fire, and then 
the plumbago powder to be added by 
a little at a time, stirring the mixture 
with a wooded spatula till it be tho- 
roughly incorporated at each addition. 
After the whole of the plumbago has 
been added, and thoroughly mixed, 
the vessel is to be removed from the 
fire, and stirred till the mixture be 
cold. The composition is to be applied 
in the cold state by means of a brush, 
to pivots, axles, gudgeons, teeth “of 
whee!s, and the like. In the iron ma- 
nufactories where it has been intro- 
duced, the expence has been reduced 
to less than one-fourth of what it was 
when they employed oil, tallow, and 
tar for the same purposes, 

Patent Chimnies.—Mr. J. W. Hiort 
has obtained a patent for an improve- 
ment in the construction of chimnies. 
His design is to build circular smoke 
flues, or tunnels within the usual thick- 
ness of the walls, incorporated with 
the common brick work. Each flue, 
or tunnel, surrounded by cavities com. 
mencing at the back 6f every fire. 
place, and connected with each other, 
The air within these cavities is, by the 
heat of any one fire, rendered suffi- 
ciently warm to prevent condensation 
within all the flues contained in the 
same stack. These flues, from the pe- 
culiar form of the bricks of which they 
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are constructed, may be carried to any 
extent, either perpendicularly or bori- 
rontally, and can be adapted to any 
bend or turn, without the smallest de- 
viation from their origina! form and 
capacity, or producing any internal 
angles. Unlike the common square 
flues, these tunnels may be cleansed 
by machines, and the necessity for 
climbing boys thereby superseded ; in- 
deed, from the inside face of the bricks 
being vitrified, very little adhesion of 
soot can take place. 

Extremes of Temperature—In no 
place on the eurth’s surface, nor at any 
season, will a thermometer raised six or 
nine feet above the soil, and sheltered 
from all reverberation, attain 115 deg. 
of Fahrenheit. On the open sea, the 
temperature of the air, whatever be 
the place or season, will never rise to 
89 degrees, The greatest degree of 
cold ever observed on our globe witha 
thermometer suspended in the air is 58 
degrees below Zero. The temperature 
of the water of the ocean, in any lati- 
tude, or at any season, never excceds 
80 degrees. 

FRANCE, 

Voyage of Discovery.—On the 12th 
of last November, the king, on the pro- 
position of the Comte de Chavrol, mi- 
nister of marine, gave orders for the 
preparation of a new expedition of 
discovery, with a view to the improve- 
ment of geography and the natural 
sciences. The command of it is to be in- 
trusted to Captain J. Durville, an officer 
of great merit, known to the learned, 
world by his voyage in the Black Sea 
and by that which he made with Cap- 
tain Duperry. Licutenant Jacquinot 
who was charged with the superin- 
tendance of the chronometers on board 
the Coquille, is to be second in com- 
mand; and M.Gainard, one of the au- 
thors of the Zoology in Captain Frey- 
inet’s Voyage round the World, the 
chief naturalist. The particular object 
of the voyaxe is to explore more accu- 
rately several of the islands in the 
Pacific, and especially those among the 
shoals, of which it is presumed that 
the unfortunate Perouse perished. The 
vessel intended for this interesting 
mission has received the name of the 
Astrolabe, which was that of one of ihe 
frigates of the celebrated man whose 
loss France and the civilized nations 
still deplore. The Astrolabe is fitting 
out at Toulon, 

SPAIN. 
Balls in the Stomachs of Fishes.—A 


globular substance is found on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, which has 
much resemblance to the balls of hair 
formed in the stomach of oxen, goats, 
and some wild animals, but which ap- 
pears to be produced by au agglomera- 
tion of the leaves of zostera marina in 
the stomach of certain fishes. The peo- 
ple use them in many places on the 
coasts of Spain for keeping fire alive in 
the house. Before putting out fires,which 
they may have been using for domestic 
purposes, they kindle one of these 
balls, by applying to it a burning coal, 
and then deposit it ina corner of the 
chimney. The fire spreads very slowly, 
s0 a8 not to consume the ball within 
less than twenty-four hours, by which 
means a light may be obtained at any 
time. 
GERMANY. 

General Statistics.—The following 
curious statistical account is given in 
the Cassel Almanack for the year 1826: 
—The 100 most populous cities on the 
globe are—Jeddo, in Japan, 1,680,000 
inhabitants; Pekin, 1,500,000; Lon- 
don, 1,274,000; Hans-Ischen, 1,100,000; 
Calcutta, 900,000; Madras, 817,000 ; 
Nankin, 800,000; Congo Ischen, 
800,000 ; Paris, 717,300; Wats Chani, 
600,000; Constantinople, 597,800; 
Benares, 530,000, Kio, 520,726; Su- 
Ischen, 500,000; Houng-Ischen,500,000, 
&e. The fortieth on the list is Berlin, 
containing 193,000; and the last Bris- 
tol, 87,800. Among the 100 cities three 
contain more than 1,000,000; nine from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 ; 23 from 200,000 
to 500,000; 56 from 100,000 to 200,000; 
six from $7,000 to 100,000. Of these 
100 cilies, 58 are in Asia, and 32 in 
Europe ; of which four are in Germany, 
four in France, five in Italy, eight in 
England, three in Spain, five in Africa, 
and five in America. A list of the po- 
pulation of 94 statesis given: the follow- 
ing is an extract :—China, 264,500,000 ; 
British Empire, 136,590,000; Russia, 
59,990,000; Japan, 40,590,000 ; France, 
31,500,000; Austria, 30,000,000; 
Turkish Empire, 24,500,000; Anam, 
23,000,000; Spain, 15,000,000; Mo- 
rocco, 15,000,000 ; Persia, 13,500,000 , 
Afghanistan, 12,800,000; Low Coun- 
tries, 12,800,000; Burmese, 12,000,000 ; 
Corea, 12,000,000 ; Thibet, 12,000,000; 
Prussia, 11,370,000; United States, 
10,645,000; Naples, 7,500,000; Brazil, 
5,500,000. The principality of Lith- 
tenstein contains the smallest number 
of inhabitants out of the 94 states, 
having only 5,800 inhabitants. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, &c. 


A Picturesque Tour in Spain. Por- 
tugal, und along the Coast of Africa, 
from Tangiers to Tetuan. By J. Tay- 
lor, Knight of the Royal Order of the 
Legion of Honour, and one of the Au- 
thors of the “ Voyage Pittoresque 
dans 1 Ancienne France.” The engra- 
vings will be executed by the follow- 
ing eminent English Artists, viz. .— 
Messrs. T. Barber, B. Bosley, J. Byrne, 
G. Cooke, E. Goodall, W. Greatbatch, 
G. Hollis, H. le Keux, J. Lewis, Johu 
Pye, J. Redaway, W. R. Smith, R. 
Wallis, etc. The whole is to be com- 
prised inTwenty-two Parts, each con- 
taining five engravings, with letter- 
press descriptions ; and a full account 
of the Journey will be published in one 
of the latter numbers. Quarto, Royal 
Quarto, and Imperial Quarto. 

Traditions and Recollections, Do- 
mestic, Clerical,and Literary ; in which 
are included Letters of Charles II. 
Cromwell, Fairfax, Edgecumbe, Ma- 
caulay, Wolcot, Opie, Whitaker, Gib- 
bon, Buller, Courtenay, Moore, Down- 
man, Drewe, Seward, Darwin, Cowper, 
Hayley, Hardinge, Sir Walter Scott, 
and other distinguished characters. 
By the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of 
Nawlyn and St. Anthony, and an hono- 
rary associate of the Royal Society of 

terature, in 2 vols. Svo. 

The Tourist’s Grammar; or Rules 
relating to the Scenery and Antiquities 
iNcident to Travellers, compiled from 
the first Authorities, and including an 
Fpitome of Gilpin’s Principles of the 
Picturesque. By the Rev. T. D. Fos- 
broke, M.A. F.A.S. 

Dartmoor, a Descriptive Poem = By 
N. T. Carrington, Author of the Banks 
of Tamar ; with eight Vignettes, and 
four Views illustrative of Scenery. His 
Majesty has been pleased to order his 
name to be placed at the head of the 
subscription list. 

A Series of Plates, illustrative of 


MONTHLY LIST OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Half-a-Dozen Hints on Picturesque 
Domestic Architecture; in a Series of 
Designs for Gate-lodges, Game-keepers’ 
Cottages, and other Rural Residences ; 
by T. F. Hunt. 4to. 15s. boards, or 
21s. India proofs, boards. 


the Plays of Shakspeare; entitled The 
Union Shakspeare, by the most eminent 
Painters and Engravers, 

The Portable Diorama: consisting 
of Romantic, Grand, and Picturesque 
Scenery ; with the necessary Appa- 
ratus for producing the various Effects 
of Sunrise, Sunset, Moonlight, the Ap- 
pearance and Disappearance of Clouds, 
the Rainbow, &ec. on the Principle of 
the Diorama in Regent's Park ; accom- 
panied with an entirely new Work, 
illustrated with Plates, entitled The 
Amateur’s Assistant; or, a Series of 
Instructions in Sketching from Nature, 
the Application of Perspective, Tinting 
of Sketches, Drawing in Water-colours, 
Transparent Painting, &e. By John 
Clark, fitted up in a handsome box. 

A Practical Grammar of the French 
Language, illustrated by copious Ex- 
amples and Exercises, selected from 
the most approved French Writers ; 
designed for the use of Schools and 
Private Students. By J. Rowbotham, 
Author of a German Grammar, &c., 
and Master of the Classical, Mathema- 
tical, and Commercial Academy, Wal- 
worth. 

An Address to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, in Defence of the Corn 
Laws. By Godfrey Higgins, Esq., of 
Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. 

Every Man's Book for 1826, (to be 
continued annually), comprising re- 
markable Days in the Year; New Acts 
relating to Weights and Measures, 
with Tables; Combinations; Jurors 
and Juries; Insolvent Debtors; Haw- 
kers and Pedlars; Parish Settlement ; 
Law of Landlords, Tenants, and Lod- 
gers; Pawnbrokers ; Masters, Ser- 
vants, Journeymen, and Apprentices ; 
Guide to the Recovery of Debts. All 
the Assessed Taxes, with Tables ; 
Stamp ond Excise Duties; with a va- 
ricty of other uscful information. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 
pach. Written by Herself. 2 vols, 8vo. 
il. Ss. boards 

‘The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1826. Svo. 158. boards. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis. 
Vols 7 and &. 
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Literary and Miscellaneous Me- 
moirs ; by J. Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
Jones's Life of Bishop Hall. 8vo. 
14s. boards. 
CLASSICS. 

Young’s Zenophontis Memorabilia, 
Greek and Latin, with Notes, 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

Ditto, Greek, with Notes and Index. 
Svo. 8s. boards, 

Platonis Respublica; ad Codicum, 
fidem recensuit et Commentariis criticis 
illustravit Immanuel Berkerus, 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

2. Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia, re- 
censuit et illustravit Fred. Guil, Doe- 
ring, 8vo. 15s. boards. 

THE DRAMA. 

The Three Strangers ; a Play in Five 
Acts. By Harriet Lee, Author of 
Kruitzner, and other Canterbury Tales, 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Shakspeare, 1 vol, 12mo. with plates, 
21. 2s. boards. 

EDUCATION. 

Old Friends in a New Dress, or Se- 
lect Fables of sop in Verse. Third 
edition, to which is now added a Second 
Part ; 6s. boards. 

Schrevelius’ Greek Lexicon, trans- 
lated into English ; with Numerous 
Corrections, and with many new Words 
added: for the use of Schools. 1 vol. 
8vo. 16s, 6d. boards. 

Phillips's Latin Exercise Book. 12mo. 
2s, 6d. bound. 

Whitehead’s Spanish Grammar. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Le Traducteur Parisian; by F. De 
Porquet. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Thoughts on Academical Instruction 
in England. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Designs, entitled the 
Union Shakspeare, intended to Illus- 
trate the Plays of the Immortal Bard, 
by the united talents of the most Emi- 
nent British Artists. Part I. Svo. 
10s. 6d., imp. 8vo. 14s., imp. folio, 
French paper, 18s., India paper, 21s. 

The Beauties of Claude Lorraine, 4to. 
colombier, 1!. 16s. boards. 

Gems of Art, Vol.1, 4to.colombier, 
61. 6s, boards. 

HISTORY. 

A History of the French Revolution : 
from the French of F. A. Mignet. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 5s. boards. 

The Reign of Terror ; a Collection of 
Authentic Narratives of the Hor- 
rors committed by the Revolutionary 
Government of France, under Marat 
and Robespierre. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 
boards, 


The History of the Reformation of 
the Church of England, during the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth. 2 vols. 
Svo. 11. 10s. boards. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Hall’s Medical Essays. 8vo, 4s. 
boards, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Janus, or Edinburgh Literary 
Almanack for 1526, Post 8vo, 12s. 
boards. 

Naval Sketch Book, or the Service 
Afloat and Ashore. With Characteris- 
tic Reminiscences, Fragments, and 
Opinions, on Professional, Colonial, 
and Political Subjects; interspersed 
with Copious Notes, Biographical, His- 
torical, Critical, and Illustrative ; by 
an Officer of Rank. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. 

The Paunster’s Pocket Book, contain- 
ing the Cream of all the good Puns 
from Swift, Sheridan, and Delany to 
Rogers, Hook, Du Bois, Dibdin, the 
Smiths, and R. Peake, with a rich Se- 
lection of real Norbury Puns, pure as 
imported ; by Bernard Blackmantle, 
Esq. Crown 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Gardener’s Magazine, and Re- 
gister of Rural and Domestic Improve- 
ment; conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. HS. &c. No. |, 2s. 6d. 

Alexander’s Specimens of Penman- 
ship. Royal 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Alexander's Eight Beatitudes. Imp. 
4to. 12s. half bound. 

Letters on Fashionable Amusements. 
18mo, 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Cambrian Excursion, 18mo. 
2s. 6d, boards. 

My Thought-Book; by J. P. Tho- 
mas, 8vo. 8s. boards, 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

Eustace Fitz-Richard, a Tale of the 
Barons’ Wars, by the Author of the 
Bandit Chief, or Lords of Urvino, 4 
vols. 12mv. 11. 4s. boards. 

Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descriptive 
of the Country of Palestiue, and of the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Israelites, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

The Rebel, a Tale, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
boards. 

The Abbot of Monserrat, a Romance, 
2 vols, 12mo. 10s. 6d. hoards. 

Jamieson’s Knight of the Dove, 4s. 
half bound, 

German Popular Stories, Vol. Il. 
12mo. 7s, boards. 

POETRY. 

The Seven First Cantos of the Mes- 

siah, a Poem; by F. T. Klopstock. 
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Translated into English Verse. 1 vol. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Rhyming Reminiscences, in Comical 
Couplets; beiug a Versification of the 
Good Things supposed to have been 
uttered by all the Witty Wags since the 
Deluge: by Geoffrey Grin. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

The Prospect, and other Poems ; by 
Edward Moxon. Foolscap 8vo., 4s. Gd. 
boards, 

The Sabbath Muse. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
boards. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel; by 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Foolscap 8vo. 
3s, boards. 

POLITICS. 

Letters to a Friend on the State of 
Ireland, the Roman Catholic Questioa, 
and the Merits of Constitutional Reli- 
gious Distinctions. By Edward Au- 
gustus Kendall, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. Parts 
1., 11., and IIT. 11. 16s, boards. 

O’Driscoll’s Review of the Evidence 
taken before the Irish Committee, No. 
II, 8vo. 3s, 

SCIENCE. 

An Introduction to Entomology, or 

Elements of the Natural History of In- 


-_-- 


sects, with Plates. By William Kirby, 
M.A. F.R. and L.8. and William Spence, 
Esq. F.L.S. Vols. 111, and 1V, 2. 2s. 
boards. 

Henry's Chemistry, New Edition, 2 
vols, 8vo. Il. 48. boards. 

THROLOGY. 

The Book of Churches and Sects ; or 
the Opinions of all denominations of 
Christians differing from the Church of 
England, traced to their source, by an 
Exposition of the Various Translations 
and Interpretations of the Sacred Wri- 
tings. By the Rev. Charles Boone, B.A. 
Svo, 14s. boards, 

Theology of the Puritans, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Holden on the Christian Sabbath, 8vo. 
12s. boards, 

Suspiria Sanctorum; or, Holy 
Breathings: a Series of Prayers for 
every Day in the Month, 8vo.8s. boards, 

Shimmelpennick’s Authorised Version 
of the Psalms, ]2mo, 7s. boards. 

Hore Sabbatice ; or, an Attempt to 
correct certain Superstitious and Vul- 
gar Errors respecting the Sabbath. By 
Godfrey Higgins, Esq., of Skellow 
Grange, near Doncaster. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. W. Greenhill, B.D. Fellow 
of Trinity College, to the Rectory of 
Farnham, Essex, vice the Rev. T. Wis- 
dome. 

The Rev. R. V. Law, M.A. has been 
collated to the Prebend or Canonry of 
Euston in Gordano, vice the Rev. W. 
B. Barter. 

The Rev. H. W. Marker to the Rec- 
tory of Southligh, Devon. 

The Rev. J. King, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Henley-upon-] hames, vice the 
Rev. Dr. Scobell. 

The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. W. Findlay, to the 
Church and Parish of King Edward, 
in the Presbytery of Turriff, and shire 
of Aberdeen, vice the Rev. R. Duff. 

The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. A. Mac Iver to the 
Church and Parish of Sleate, in the 
Presbytery and Isle of Sky, vacant by 
the transportation of the Rev. J. Mac- 
kinnon, to the Church and Parish of 
Strath. 

The Rev. J. W. Peters, Rector of 
Quennington, to the Vicarage of 
Langford, Oxon. 

The Rev. J. Davies, M.A. Rector of 

VOL, II, NO. VIL—N. S. 


St. Clement’s, Worcester, to the Rec- 
tory of Ovir Worton, Oxon, and li- 
censed to the augmented Curacy of 
Nether Worton, vice the Rev. Dr. 
Burton. 

The Rev T. Kennion, B.A. to the 


‘Perpetual Curacy of Harrogate, vice 


the Rev. J. L. Lugger. 

The Rev. Professor Smith has been 
presented to the valuable living of 
Guiseley, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. R. Saunders, B.A. Sec, 
Mast. of the College School, to be a 
Minor Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

The Rev. B. Boothby, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Farnsfield, vice the Rev. 
Dr. Barrow. 

The King has been pleased to grant 
to the Hon. and Rev. E. Rice, D.D. the 
place and dignity of Dean of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Gloucester, vice the 
Rev. Dr. J. Pluwtre, 

The King has been pleased to grant 
to the Rev. J. Davison, B.D. the place 
and dignity of a Canon or Prebendary 
of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, 
vice the Rev. Dr. J. Wingfield. 

The Rev. R. Musgrave has been col- 
lated by the Lord bishop of Salisbury, 
P ° 
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to the Rectory of Compton Bassett, 
Wilts, vice the Rev, F. Hayter. 

The Rev. G. Taunton, B.D. to the 
Rectory of Stratford, St. Anthony, 
Wilts. 

The Rev. W. Dalby, M.A. to the Vi- 
carage of Warminster, Wilts. 

The Rev, C. B. Rawbone, B.C.L. 
Vicar of Coughton, Warwick; to hold 
with it by dispensation the Vicarage of 
Buckland, Berks. 

The Rev. R. Huysche, to the Vicar- 
age of East Croker, vice the Rev. J. 
Carrington. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams, Head Mas- 
ter of Winchester School, to the Vicar- 
age of Bradford Abbas, with the Rec- 
tory of Clifton Maybank, annexed, 
Dorsetshire, vice the Rev. E. Smedley, 
M.A, 

The Rev. W. Sweete, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Lenham, Kent, vice the 
Rev. B. E. Bridges. 

The Rev. H. Butterfield, A.M.tothe 
Rectory of Brockdish, Norfolk. 

The Rev. A. Duncan, to the Church 
and Parish of Coylton, in the Presby- 
tery of Ayr, vice the Rev. Dr. Black; 
Patron the King. 

The Rev. E.J. W. Valpy, tothe Rec- 
tory of Stamford Dingley, Berks, vice 
the Rev. T, Whittaker. 

The Rev. Dr. Coppard, to the Rec- 
tory of Farnborough, Hants, vice the 
Rev. J. Richards. 

The Rev. J. Horner, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory of South Reston, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. H. Atlay, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Timwell, near Stamford, vice 
the Rev. T. Foster. 

The Rev. C, Arnold, to the Rectory 
of Wakerley, Northamptonshire, vice 
the Rev. H. Atlay. 


The Rev. C. Child, B.D. to the united 
Rectories of Orton Longueville and 
Bottle Bridge, Huntingdonshire, vice 
the Hon. and Rev.C. J. Stewart, D.D. 

The Rev. T. Saunders, to the Vicar- 
age of Towcester, Northamptonshire, 
vice the Rev. L. Powis, LL.B. 

The Rev. W. R. Blake, A.B. to the 
Vicarage of Great Barton, Suffolk. 

The Rev. Dr. Bull, to the Archdea- 
conry of Cornwall, vice the Venerable 
Archdeacon Short. 

The King has been pleased to grant 
to the Rev. C. Benson, M.A. the place 
and dignity of a Censor or Prebendary 
of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, 
vice the Hon. and Rev. Dr. E. Rice. 

The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart has 
been consecrated Lord Bishop of Que- 
bec, in the Archiepiscopal Chapel at 
Lambeth Palace, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Bishops 
of London, Llandaff, &c. assisting. 

The Rev. W. Burkett, M.A. to a 
Chaplaincy in the establishment of the 
East India Company, at Bengal. 

The Rev. R. Pole, to the Rectory of 
Shevioke, Cornwall. 

The Rev. W. C. Chidburgh, to the 
Rectory of Quarrington, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev, C. J. Ridley, M.A. to the 
Rectories of Harling and West Harling, 
Norfolk. 

The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. W. Fleming to the Church 
and Parish of Westruther, in the Pres- 
bytery of Lauder, and county of Ber- 
wick, vice the Rev. J. Birrel. 

The King has been pleased to present 
the Rey. W. Fawsett, M.A. to the Mi- 
nistry of Brunswick Chapel, Mary-le- 
boue, vice the Rev. G. S. Penfold, 





GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


Charles Bankhead, Esq. to be 
Secretary to his Majesty's Legation to 
the United States of North America. 

T. Tupper, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
Consul in the Duchy of Courland, to 
reside at Riga. 

A, L. Molyneux, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul in the State of Georgia, 
to reside at Savannah. 

G, Salkeld, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
Consul at New Orleans. 

C. Mackenzie, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty's Consul General in Hayti, to re 
side at Port-au-Prince. 

The Right Hon. John, Lord Pon- 
sonby, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 


Minister Plenipotentiary to the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, 

His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to permit the 5th Foot to bear 
ov its colours the word “ Corunna,” 
in addition to any other badges or de- 
vices which may have heretofore been 
granted, in commemoration of the gal- 
lantry displayed by that regiment at 
Corunna. The same regiment is also 
permitted to bear on its colours and 
appointments, the words, “ Vimiera” 
and “ Busaco,” in commemoration of 
its distinguished services in the battle 
of Vimiera, Aug. 21, 1808, and at 
Busaco, on September 27ih, 1810. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, ABROAD, 


BIRTHS. 


At Antwerp, the lady of J. L Lemme, 
Esy. of a daughter—At the Court of St. 
Petersburgh, the lady of the british 
Awbassador, Viscount Strangford, of a 
son—At Rome, the lady of W.H. Hyett, 
Esq. of Painswick-house, Glouc.—At 
Corfu, Lady Emily Ponsonby, of a son 
—At Munich, the lady of T. Cart- 
wright, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIED. 

At Bombay, Dr. Hugh Smith, to 
Mary, second daughter of J. Moore, 
Esq. of Liverpoo!—At Paris, G. W. 
Lefevre, M. D. to Frederica Clavering, 
daughter of Col. C. Fraser—At Stock- 
holm, Baron Shemmelpennich Vander 
Orme, to Mary Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Baron de Kantzow—At 
Guernsey, the Rev. M. Brock, to Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of the late D. 
Tupper of Haute Ville. 

DEATHS, 

At Aviguon, the Hon. Mrs. Long— 
At Halifax ,Nova Scotia, Lady Mitchell, 
relict of Admiral Sir A. Mitchell—At 
Lisbon, Garrett Gould, Esq.—At Karia, 
in the East Indies, Lieut. W. Bulkley 


-—At St. Omer, J. Harcourt, Esq.—At 
Hayti, J. 8S. Birt, Esq. late of Tewkes- © 
bury—At Brussels, M. David, the 
celebrated French painter—At Ramree, 
in the East Indies, Lieut. G. M. Pil- 
grim-—At Brussels, Eleanor, wife of 
J.T. Newbolt, M. D.—At Calais, Mary 
Julia, fourth daughter of R. Gun, Esq. 
of Mount Kennedy, County Wicklow— 
In New South Wales, J. S. Gore, fourth 
son of the Rev. C. Gore, of Barrow- 
court, Somersetshire—At Boulogne- 
sur-mer, B. Savage, Esq. aged 63 ~—At 
Jamaica, W. W. Lawrence, Esq.—At 
Corfu, R. B. Catty, Esq. Private Secre- 
tary to his Excellency, the Lord Com. 
missioner of the lonian Jslands—At 
Paris, aged 65, the Chevalier Barbie 
du Bocage, Member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
Geographer to the Department for 
Foreign Affairs, &c.—At Kingston, 
Jamaica, Henry William, only son of 
F. G. Smith, Esq. ef Long Hill, Jamaica 
—At Jamaica, Capt. de Crespigny—At 
sea, H. H. Summer, Esq. Commande of 
the E.1.C. ship, Elphinstone-..At Mar- 
seilles, Marshal Suchet Duke of Albu- 
fera. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES : 
WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Manchester mail was overturned 
at Woburn, December 26th, and a gen- 
tleman named Ablett, of the formertown, 
was killed.—On the 27th of December, 
a hare was pursued through Potson- 
street, by a pack of boys, and after a 
short run was killed. 

MaArriep}—At Bedford, the Rev. P. La 
Trobe, to Mary Louisa, second daughter of the 
Right Rev. T. W. Foster—At Bedford, J.C. 
Greatrex, Esq. to Catherine Augusta, youngest 
daughter of the late T, Burnell, Esq. R.A. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The town of Newbury, in conjunction 
with Speenhamland, was lighted with 
gas on the 29th of December.—On cut- 
ting a hay rick at Hartley-court, on the 
7th of January, the gardener of the 
Rev. John Townshend, discovered a 
tom-tit’s nest, with ten eggs in it.—On 
the 20th of January, a meeting of the 
proprietors of the Kennet and Avon 
canal was held, for the purpose of ob- 
taining their assent to the formation of 
a new canal, which is to connect the 
Kennet and Avon with the Basingstoke 


canal, to facilitate the communication 
between London and Bristol.—From a 
Meteorological Journal kept at Charl- 
ton, the depth of rain fallen in the year 
1825, taken by a proper rain guage, was 
25.21 inches, or 10,382.42 hogsheads 
per acre. 

Maarnizep.}—At Marcham, the Rev. Wm. 
Buckland, D.D. to Mary, eldest daughter of 
B. Morland, Esq. of Sheepstead House—The 
Rev. W. Hayward, of Wantage, to Miss San. 
som, of Hammersmith—R. Comins, Esq. of 
Fifield Wick, to Sarah, eldest daughter of T. 
Horne, Esq. 

Dixp.j—Jane, lady of T, R. Harman, Esq. 
of Sindlesham Lodge—At Clever House, the 
infant son of J. Deane, Esq.—E. Wells, ~e 
of Wallingford—At Leteomhe, aged 35, A. M. 
Nightingale, Eeq. fourth son of the late Sir 
E. Nightingale, Bart. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

On the 17th of January, a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Aylesbury was con- 
vened by the town crier, to enter a pro- 
test against the proposed application for 
a bill to light and cleanse the town.— 
The cistern placed on the House of Cor- 
rection, forthe purpose of supplying the 
inhabitants of Aylesbury with water, is 
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the largest, as to its superficial dimen- 
sions, ever made of cast iron, measuring 
53 feet by 23}. It will contain 800 bar- 
rels. 


Digp.J—At Amersham, Dr. Drake. As a 
mark of the high regard entertained for the 
memory of this worthy man, a hundred of the 
principal inhabitants in mourning, attended 
his remains tothe public mausoleum belong- 
ing to the chureb. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Five gentlemen are still living, who 
took their degrees at this University 
sixty-five years since, in the same year 
(1766), and were all fellows of Trinity 
College. They are— Baron Graham, 
Mr. Clowes, of Manchester, Colonel 
Creyk, of Yorkshire, Mr. Norris, Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, and Dr. Allott, 
Dean of Raphoe, 

Dinp.}—Aged 74, Mre. Elizabeth Burrow 
—At Wakefield, J. Billaw, Esq. M.B.—F, E. 
Aspinall, Esq. aged 22, student of Trinity 
College. 

CHESHIRE. 

At a meeting of the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land on the Cheshire line, 
held at Chester, it was resolved to op- 
pose the Bill for the Birmingham and 
Liverpool railway in all its stages. 

Manairv.}—E, Wright, Esq. of Alvanley 
Hall, to Alice, second daughter of W,. Moss, 
~ of Goat Hall. 

Dino. }—T. Hudson, Esq. of Stock port—Aged 
M, Catherine, wife of G. Gorten, Esq. and 
only daughter of the late J. Lightbody, lis. _ 
At Kersall, Ann, relict of Henry Atherton, Fisq. 
Barrister at Law—At Howersbrook, aged 77, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late 8, Tonna, Esq. 

CORNWALL. 

On the 10th of January, 16 ducks and 
drakes, 8 widgeons, 4 tents, and 2 coots, 
were killed at one shot, in Skevejack 
Fowling Pond,—On the 9th of Decem- 
ber, a French vessel, belonging to St. 
Maloes, arrived at the port of St. Lves, 
on her return from St. John’s River, on 
the Coast of Africa, with a crew con- 
sisting only of 12 men ; the captain, su- 
per -cargo, and eight others, having died 
in the course of the voyage. When 
the vessel was boarded, she was found 
well fitted out for the reception of slaves, 
with abundance of manacles, chains, 
and other instruments of torture; there 
were also found 4 black men and a boy, 
who constituted part of the wretched 
cargo. 

Biatus.}—The lady of — Thomas, Esq. of 
Killiow, of a daughter—At Stowford Parson- 
faige. the lady of the Rev. Mr. Wollacombe, of 
a daughter—At Morral, the lady of J. Buller, 
Fsq. of a daughter. 


tk O.]—At Launceston, the Rey. C. Orchard, 
Reetor of Lianurst. 


: CUMBERLAND. 

January 3d, a fire burst out in the 
William Pit, Whitehaven, by which nine 
persons lost their lives. 


Manraitp.}—At Knorren Lodge, aged 40 
Q. Blackburn, Esy. one of the magistrates for 
Cumberland, 

Diev.J—R, Gardner, Esq.—At Crosby Lodge, 
aged 75, Mrs. Martha Graham, daughter of 
the late Alderman J. Graham, of Carlisle. 


DERBYSHIRF. 


On January 13th, a meeting was 
holden at Derby, at which the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Kinnaird, &c. were 
present, when it was resolved to peti- 
tion Parliament for the abolition of Ne- 
gro Slavery. 


Biatus.}—At Doffield, the lady of Sir C. 
Colville, of a daughter—The lady of E. 8. 
Pole, Esq. of Radborne Hall, of a son and 
heir, 


Maraitn.J—W. Manors, Esq. of Eaton, to 

Ann, only daughter of G, Beale, Esq. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

On taking down the chiming loft in 
St. Audrew’s Church, Plymouth, the 
body of a cat was discovered, between 
the end of one of the joists and the 
wall, in a state of perfect preservation ; 
the body was dried to @ consistency so 
hard, that it was nearly impenetrable.— 
There is now in a garden at Tilton, a 
nutmeg-myrtle, seven feet high, bearing 
an abundant crop of seed berries; and 
also inthe same garden, two roots of 
the new hautboy strawberry in blossom ; 
some of its fruit set ten days since.— 
A new and excellent peal of eight bells, 
the present of the Rev. J. Parkin, have 
been opened at Oakford.—A curious 
blackbird has been shot at Hornton, 
with a head and neck perfectly white, 
with a few white feathers on different 
parts of the body; the wings were also 
tipped with white, and the feet very 
prettily marked alternately with black 
and yellow. The same morning, a 
thrush, nearly all white, was shot in the 
same town. 


Biatus,}—At Iifracombe, the lady of Capt. 
J. Rastaway, of a daughter—At Ash, the lady 
of H. Mallett, Esq. of a daughter—At Ashley 
House, Tiverton, the lady of H. burkett, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Manaten.]—H. S. Scott, son of the late Sir 
H. Seott, to Mary, daughter of J. D. Bassett, 
Esq. of Watermouth. 

Dirv.]—At Buckleigh, aged 70, the Rev. F. 
W. Carew, Rector of the Parish. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

December 27th, an English vessel 
bound from Hamburgh to Mogador, a 
town in Morocco, was driven on the cliffs 
of Dorset. The whole crew perished 
with the exception of the mate.— 
January 9th, a meeting was holden at 
the Town Hall, Blandford, J. J. Farqu- 
harson in the chair, when it was re- 
solved that Parliament be petitioned 
against the introduction of foreign corp, 
op payment of a protecting duty ; that 
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a society be formed in Dorset for the 
protection of agriculture, &c. 

Makaikp.}—J, Allen, Esy. of Chariton Mar- 
shall, to Mrs. Donn, relict of W. Donn, Exq.— 
T. Pacn, Esq. to Maria Purvis, youngest 
danghter of the Rev. Dr. Dupre, of Wey- 
meuth. 

Dinn.J—Aged 74, the Rev. Geo, Chisholm, 
D.D. Rector of Ashmore. 


DURHAM. 

At Shields, on the 15th of January, 
the fog was so intensely dense, that 
several persons, attempting to cross the 
water, after rowing about some time, 
landed where they set off.—The total 
receipts of the different religious so- 
cieties in the County of Durham, 
amounted, during the past year, to the 
enormous sum of 408,518], 19s 8d. 

ee Unworth Place, the lady of 
NR. Shaw, Esq. of a sou-In the College, the 
lady of the Hon. W. K. Barrington, of a still- 
born child—At Littleburn, "the lady of W. A. 
Cunninghame, of a son—At Stockton, the lady 
of T. Hutchinson, Esq, of a son. 

MaAraigp.]—G, Skinner, Esq. to Hannah, 
third daughter of the late J, Walker, Esq.— 
The Rev. W. Rawes, jun. of Ennington, to 
Francis, eldest daughter of the late T. Green, 
kaq. of Westoe—W. Scrutton, Esq. to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late C. Spearman, Esq. 
of Thornley. 

Dikp.}—At New Elvet, R. Kerton, "Esq. — 
At High Pallion, Sunderland, G. Fenwick, 
Esq. 

ESSEX. 

On the 11th of January, four post 
horses were suffocated in a stable of the 
Three Cups, Colchester, supposed from 
the litter catching fire. 

Bratas.|—At Woodford, the lady of J. H. 
Sparks, Esq. of a daughter—At Leyton, Mrs. 
R. Barclay, of a daughter. 

Maraiev.}—J. M. Wilson, Esq. of Fitz- 
johns, to Charlotte Julia, fifth daughter of G. 
Wade, Esq. of Dunmow—The Rev. R. Ward, 
of Stratford, to Miss Ann Hamphleby, of Wal- 
thamstow—P. Melville, Esq. of Walthamstow, 
to the daughter of Lieut. Col. Sandys, of 
Lanarth, Cornwall. 

Dino. }—At Dalston, aged 77, Mr. G. Lovett 
—Aged 55, Mary, wife ot the Rev. C. 'T. Bond, 
Viear of Margaretting—At Stratford, Mary, 
wife of J. Edwards, Kxq.—Aged 65, Ann, 
daughter of the late J. Attridge, E<q. of Bock- 
ing—The Rev. R. Mitchell, D.D. Rector of 
Fryerning, and Vicar of Eastwood—Charles, 
second son of Mr. Daniell, solicitor, of Col- 
chester—Aged 46, W. Preston, Esq. of Seward- 
ston—At Debden Hall, aged 69, Lady Mary 
Vincent, relict of Sir Francis Vincent, Bart, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRPF. 

Arrangements are now made for the 
establishment of a new Bank in the 
City of Gloucester, under the firm of 
Gladstone, Turner, Moutague, Turner, 
and Nicholls.—Westbury church, which 
has been new paved and repaired, was 
re-opened on the Ist of January. It is 
now one of the handsomest churches in 
the West of England. 

Bratu.|—The lady of H. Shute, Esq. M.D. 


son, 


of a son—The lady of W. Monro, Esq. of a 


Magnaien.}—At Cheltenham, Capt. Goodif, 
to Charlotte, eliest daughter of the late Majo 
Gen, Sir G. Holwes, K.C. B —At Doddington, 
the Hon, A, Thulluson, brother te Lord Ken- 
diesham, to Caroline Anna ‘Maria, second 
daughter ot SirC. B. Cedrington, Bart.—At 
Chehenham, J. B. Brady, Esq. to Jane Har- 
riet, daughter of the late Sir R. George, Bart. 

Diep. }—At Winchester, aged 18, Newdilate, 
only son of the Rev, N, Poyatz, of ‘Torma ton 
—In consequence of a fall, EB, Hoaton, Esq. 
Fellow Commouer of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, and son of W. Houton, Esq. of Dayling- 
worth. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

A cow, the property of Mr. Barnes, 
of Fovant, has calved a remarkably 
large calf of the extraordinary weight 
of 110 Ibs. 

Binrus.|—At the Vicarage, Odstam, the lady 
of the Rev W. Harriett, ofva daughter—At 
Fifehead Parsonage, the lady of the Rev. E, 
Peacock, of a daughter, 

Marnaten.—At Christehureh, C. Walcott, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Sloman, Esq. of Wick, 

Dinp.J—At Shirley House, Mary Frances, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir P. Rich, Bart, 
—At Portsmouth, aged 72, Major Gen, Millor 
—Aged ‘34, the Rev. A. Radecliile, Rector 06 
Tichficld—N. Atcheson, Esq. founder of the 
Portsmouth Pitt Club. ew 

* HEREFORDSHIRE, 

A Mr. Imler, of Hereford, has manu- 
factured a pair of scissors, only three- 
twentieths of an inch iv length, each 
part about the thickness of a horse 
hair. They are firmly rivetted, and open 
and shut freely. They are contained 
in a common sized stocking needle, the 
headof which screws off.— It is intended 
to apply to Parliament, for an act to 
make a new road along the shortest line 
from Hereford to the Haw-bridge. 

Biatus.|—The lady of the Rev. W. Gret- 
ton, of a danghbter—At Woolhope, the lady of 
the Rev. H,. Morgan, of a daughter, 

Diep. }—At Lienwame Rectory, the infant 
daughter of the Rev. R. Lockey—At Orlitone, 
aged S84 Eleanor, widow of the late E. Spen- 
cer—At Belmont, aged 70, J. Matthews, Keq.— 
In King-street, aged &2, W. Johnson, Esq. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Diep.|—Eleanor, fourth danghter of the 
Rey. Z. Brooke, Vicar of Great hlormead. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
. A gentleman in Huntivgdon has in 
his possession a starling perfectly 
white, without one dingy speck on its 
plumage.—A meeting was beld at the 
Town Hall, St. Ives, on the 25th of 
January, for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament for the abolition of slavery. 
MaAnaied.J|—R, Smith, Esq. of Buckden, 
to Mary, eldest danghter of R. Edwards, Esq, 
solicitor—J. Hockley, Esq. to Jane, second 
daughter of J. Pooley, Esq. of Upwood—At 
Woodstone, the Rev, T. Garbett, M.A. to 
Sarab, third daughter of the Rev. J. 
Briughurst, Rector of the former place. 


KENT. 
The astonishing quantity of turkeys 
and other poultry, brought into Dover 
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from France, during the Christmas 
week, is computed at upwards oftwelve 
tons weight.—January 18th, the frost 
had set in with such severity, as to in- 
terrupt the communication between 
Sheerness and Chatham. The Royal 
Military Canal has been so completely 
frozen over, that it was not an unusual 
thing for skaters to take a breakfast at 
arene luncheon at R;e, (about twenty 
miles glide,) and return to Hythe to 
dinner. 

Bratus.j—At the Rectory, North Cray, the 
lady of the Rev. J. C. Lucena, of a daughter— 
At Dartford, the lady of J. Tasker, Esq.—The 


lady of E. Hooker, of Sheerness, Esq. of a son 
and heir. 


Maaninp.}—S. Brand, Fsq. to Eliza, only 
daughter of the late J. Elwin, Esq. of Dover— 
The Rev. E. P. Neale, of Frittenden, to Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of J. Dunlap, Esq.— 
J. Ware, Esq. of Tunbridge, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond daughter of H. Clements, Esq. 

Disv.—At Canterbury, T. Dashwood. Esq. 
brother te Sir H. W. Dashwood, Esq.—At Se- 
ven Oaks, ‘fT. Warner, Esq.—At Tunbridge 
Wells, C. Denshire, Esq.—Aged 60, P. D. Fir- 
anin, Esq. of Condleham House, Heming—At 
Rochester, Jane, second daughter of W. Ni- 
cholson, Esq.—At Maidstone, R. Tanner, Esq. 
aged 66—Clarinda, wife of Mr. J. Chaplin, of 
Rochester—At Dover, the Rev. Edward Win- 
thorp—Mrs. Hutehinson, of Perry Hill, Syden- 
ham—At Ramsgate, in his 94th year, the Rev. 
W. Abbott. 

LANCASHIRE, 

The fine ass which was imported into 
Liverpool from Alexandria, and which 
was purchased by the Ashton-under- 
Line Israelites, died on the llth of De- 
cember, and with it, their sanguine ex- 
pectation of obtaining a cream coloured 
mule.’ The purchase money,maintenance, 
and charges for farrier’s attendance dur- 
ing its illness, amounted to upwards of 
2001.—J. Bolton, Esq., of Stovis-hall, 
has presented the magnificent donation 
of 5001. towards the erection of a new 
church at Ulverstone.—The receipts 
of Custom-house duties at Liverpool, 
has, in the year just ended, notwith- 
standing the panic which has prevailed 
in the interior of the country during 
the last quarter, exceeded 3,000,0001. 

MARRIED.}—At Preston, W. St. Clare, Esq. 
M.D. to Sarah, eldest daughter of S. Horrocks, 
Ksq. M.P. for Preston—T. Kvans, Esq. to 
a — of the late J. Robinson, Esq. 


Dinp.}—At Manchester, aged 62, Mr. J. 
White, author of the New Century of Inven- 
tions—At pe oy Sir William Barton, Knt. 
—Ann, lady of T. Bushell, . of Mount 
Vernon—Mary, lady of C. W. Williams, Esq. 
of St. Vincent-street, Liverpool—At Waver- 
tree, Anne, relict of W. Barnford, of Barn- 
ford, and relict of J. Blackburne, Esq. M.P. 
for Hale—Aged 78, Ann, relict of H. Atherton, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
The spire of that beautiful edifice 
St. George’s Charch, was completed on 
the 3ist of December. A small piece 


of ordinance was repeatedly fired on 
the occasion from one of the scaffolds. 
The height of the spire from the ground 
to the top of the stonework, is 173 feet, 
6 inches, and to the top of the vane, 18! 
feet, 4 inches. The foundation stone 
was laid on the 29th of August, 1823.— 
A numerous and respectable Anti-Sla- 
very meeting, was held at the County 
Hall, Leicester, on the 20th of January. 
MAraigp.}—W. Freer, Esq. to Elizabeth, 
daughter of T. Wood, Esq.—The Rev. J. 
Owen, of Tamworth, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the late R. Teed, Esq. 
Diep.}—Aged 81, at Longborough, J. N, 
Fry, Esq. ™ 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Maraiep.}]—At Holton Beckering, Captain 
Caldecot, to Margaretta, second daughter of 
the Rey. J. Hale, M.A.—At Timberland, the 
Rev. C. Holmes, to Mrs. M. Ward, daughter 
of the late R. Coppe, Esq. of Lincoln—At 
Nettleham, J. Harrison, Esq. to Lucretia, 
daughter of G. Bayles, Esq. of Chisholme. 
Dinp.}—at the Vicarage, Barkstone, the 
Rev. J. S, Wagstaff, Vicar of Barkston and 
Plungur. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
* Biatns.J—The lady of the very Rev. the 
Dean of Peterborough, of a daughter—At 
Burkeley, the Marchioness of Exeter, of a 
daughter, still born. 

Dirp. }—Aged 59, J. Benton, Esq. of Houghton 
House—J. W. Cole, Esqy.—Kdward, fifth son, 
and Eliza, fifth daughter of W. Law, Esq. of 
Northampton—Aged 15, Charlotte Augusta 
Denys, eldest daughter of Sir George W. 
Denys, Bart. 


NORFOLK. 


January 34, first annual meeting of 
the Mechanic’s Institute, held at the 
Hall Concert Room.—A mugonificent 
silver gilt vase, of the value of 500 
guineas, and bearing the following in- 
scription, has been presented to W. E. 
L. Bulwer, Esq. 

To 


Wa. Earis Lytron Butwer, Esq. 
Of Heydon Hall, 
Whose extensive benevolence commands 
universal admiration, 

And whose disinterested gencrosity, 
During the most ——e period Of severest 
Agricultural Distress, 

Rescued many Families from impendirg ruin ; 
This Vase, 

The small but sincere token 
Of deep-felt, permanent, and affectionate 
gratitude, 

Ts most humbly 
Presented by his faithful and deyoted Tenants, 
Oct. 1825. 


. a North Runcton, Lady Harriet 
Gurney, of a son. 

Maxaiep.}—At Great Yarmouth, Capt. C. 
Pearson, . to Maria, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Sayers, Esq.—The Hon. and Rev, 
W. Thelluson, of Aldenham, to Lucy, third 
danghter of KE. R. Pratt, Esq. of Royston. 

Dirp,}—At Fincham, the Rev. R. Torbay— 
At Tittleshall, the Rev. D. Hoste—At Ship- 
dham, aged 62, the Rev. Dr. Edridge. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
On the 2d of January the opening of 
the Newcastle Fish-market was cele- 
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brated by a grand procession of the 
dealers, accompanied by bands of mu- 
sic—On the 17th of January, the 
northern part of the workings in the 
Bensham pit suddenly fired, and few 
of the miners were able to reach the 
bank alive. Thirty-five individuals 
fell victims to the fire damp ; besides 
46 horses and two asses, 

Biatu, }—At Trimdon, the lady of the Rev. 
R. Douglas, of a son—At Netherwitton, the 
lady of R. Trevelyan, Esq. of a daughter— 
The lady of W. T. Greenwell, Esq. of Green- 
well Ford, of a son—The lady of W. Chapman, 
Esq. of a son. 

Maraixn.}—W. 0, Gillebrand, Esq. to Miss 
Parkinson, of Mill-place. 

Diev.}—Aged 83, W. Batson, Esq.—Jane, 
lady of W. M. Lambe, Esq. of Queen-square— 
Aged 77, R. H. Porester, Esq.—At Trundon 
Hall, Mrs. Gibson, widow of the late F. Gib- 
son, Ksq.—Aged 98, Mrs. Ann Tallinbre—At 
Styford, aged 32, J. W. Bacon, Ksq.—At Hen- 
dersyde Park, aged 70, George Waldice, Esq. 
—N. H. Monkhouse, Esq. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Maraixv.]—T. P. Morris, Eq. to Jemima, 
eldest daughter of — Dale, Esq. of Nettle- 
worth. 

Diev.}—Aged 73, W. Aldred, Esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. Smith, of Eusham-bridge, has a 
tortoise-shell cat, which two or three 
times, in pursuit of rats, has dived to 
the bottom ofa deep ditch, and each 
time succeeded in bringing out her 

prey. 

Bintus.]|—The lady of the Rev. J. A. Cra- 
mer, of ason—The lady of the Rev. — Wor- 
thington, of a daughter. 

MaAraiep.|—The Rev. S. Robins, M.A. to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late T. Hol- 
land, Esq. 

Diev—At Wvkham Park, Philip, the in- 
fantson of I. Stuart, Eeq—At Lowbury 
llouse, the Rev. L. lon—At Radford, J. Bew- 
den, Esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

On the 4th of January, Mr Miner, of 
Shawbury, shot a white blackbird, 
which is preparing for the museum of 
A. V. Corbett, Esq. of Acton Reynold. 

Bintus,}—At Henstock Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. M. Davies, of a daughter—At Hoer- 
ton Lodge, the lady of the Rey. E. Humphrey, 
of a son. 

Manraien. —W,. Burton, Esq. of Allesley, to 
Anna, ouly daughter of R. Miller, Ex. of 
Dunecutt—At Oswestry, P. Heywood, Esq. In- 
ner Temple, to Sarah Harriette, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. L. Longueville, of Oswestry, Baq. 

Dinp.J—At the Grove, aged 85, O, Roberts, 
Esq. one of his Majesty's Jastices of the Peace 
for the County—Aged 19, Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late F. Perry, Exq—Aged 53, 
T. Green, Esq. of Ludlow. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

On the 4th of January a public meet- 
ing was held at the Guildhall, at Bridge- 
water, to consider of an application to 
Parliament to enable the Market House 
Trusts, to levy a perpetual tax on the 
inhabitants and occupiers of premises 


~ within the borough, for paving, light- 


ing, watching, aud cleansing the said 
borough.—On the 19th of January, a 
woodcock so forcibly struck one of the 
lantern lights on the Sheep Holmes, as 
to shatter the plate glass (a quarter of 
an inch thick,) in pieces ; the bird was 
found dead at the foot of the lantern.— 
A farmer named Kingston, of Dit- 
cheat, who was born without arms, js 
enabled to accomplish with his feet all 
those purposes for which the hands are 
generally employed, He shaves and 
writes with great facility, and in the 
cricket ground is an a/mirable bowler. 

Birrus,}—At Clifton, the lady of the Rev. 
B. Bray, of a daughter. 

Manniep.}—The Rev. T. E. Pipon, B.A. of 
Knapp-hill House, to Jane Mary, second 
daughter of W. pap Esq.—At Bath, R. 
Philips, Esq. to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Rey. E. Grime, D.D. 

Diep. J—At Clifton, A. Dalziel, Esq.—At 
Clifton, Col. Yorke—At Bath, aged 78, Capt. 
Colquett, R.N.—At Bristol, aged 77, Lieut. 
Col. Booth—At Bath, J. Lye—At Clifton, J. 
Macnainara, Esq. senior, Rear Admiral of the 
Red—At Marston House, aged 27, Viscount 
Dungarvon, eldest son of the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Marquis of Stafford has signified 
his willingness to become the Patron of 
the Pottery Mechanics’ Institute. 

Marainy.}—At Leek, W. Devill, Esq. of 
Kay Wall Green, to Ann, eldest daughter of 
J. Meakin, Esq. of Mixon. 

Dikp.]—At Lichfield, aged 80, Mrs. Wood- 
house, wife of the very Rev. the Dean of that 
Cathedral—At Fauld Hail, J. Hant, Esq, , 


SUFFOLK. 


The annual meeting of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute was held at Ipswich 
on the 4th of January.—On Monday, 
Jan. 16, the anniversary meeting of the 
Ipswich Philological Society was heldat 
the Golden Lion. 

Biarus, }—At Becclesthe lady of E. Leathes, 
Esq. of a daughter--At Harrogate, the lady of 
the Rev. H. Cherry, of a daughter—At Gil- 
ford’s Hall, the lady of P. Power, of a son and 
heir. 

Maraiev.J—T. Hammond, Esq. of Ten- 
nington, to Mre. Mary Clemence—At Gifford’s 
Hall, Catholic Chapel, Serj, Major Hynes, to 
Miss Lucy Green, of Stoke, by Nayland, 

Diep. }—At Farlingay Hall, aged 80, Mre. 
Webb, relict of Major Wm. Webb, and daugh- 
ter of the late Sir A. Lake, Bart.—Aged 81, 
Hannah, widow of J. Ward, Esq. of Farne 
Hall—Mrs, Rose Connor, midwife, who during 
her residence at Ipswich, has assisted at the 
births of upwards of 4,000 children—At Great 
Thurlow, aged 105, Mre. Trayleo. She en- 
joyed her facuities, and eould read without 
the aid of spectacles, until the close of her 
very long lite, and was only confined to her 
room by illness during the last three weeks, 


SURREY. 

Biatus.J|—At Bury Hill, the lady of Colonel 
Cromhead, of twin daughters—At Teddington, 
the lady of the Rev. J. H. Skrine, of a daugh- 
ter. 
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Manaikp.]—N. Wanostrocht, Esq. of Alfred 
Hiouse, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of R. 
Heale, Exq. of Peckham Lodge-—At Camber- 
well, the Rev. 8, Robins, M.A. to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late 'T. Holland, Esq.— 
K. Cannon, Esq. of Sanderstead, to Mary 
Oakley, eldest danghter of G. Saunders, Esq. 
—At Clapham, Majords. Arnold, to Anu Mart- 
ing, daughter of the late H. Brown, Esq, 

Diktp.]—Mary Sophia, daughter of L. Cham- 
bers, Esq. of Moden—At Norwood, aged 72, 
J. H. Short, Esq.—At Richmond, Sir David 
Dundas, Bart. Serjeant Surgeon tothe King— 
Edwin, fourth son of W.S. Andrews, Esq. of 
Richmond—Aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. H. Laurents, of Kingston—H. Mattyn, 
son of the Rev, C. J. Hoare, Rector of God- 
stone—At Camberwell, aged 83, Judith, relict 
of J. Bead, Esq. of Peckham. 

BUSSEX. 

Bintas, }—At the Hooke, the lady of Major 
General Hepburn, of a daughter. 

Diep. J—At Brighton, Sir 8S. Falkiner, Bart. 
—At Hastings, Henrietta, lady of Vice Admi- 
ral G, Parker—At Brighton, Mrs, Crawford— 
At Brighton, Eleanor Catherine, wife of D. 
Mitchelson, Esq.—At Hastings, Jemima, 
daughter of Colonel Symes—At Ryc, W. C. 
W oodhams, Esq. of Pelsham. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

December 2], two houses in Nelson- 
street, Birmingham, fell down, by 
which one man was killed, and four 
others severely injured.— On the 11th 
of January, a new Scottish Church 
dedicated to St. Andrew, was opened 
at Birmingham, by the Rev. Mr. Ir- 
ving, of London. 

Biatnus.}—At Packington, the Countess of 
Aylesford, of a son, 

Manaizy.}—W. Barton, Esq. of Allesley, 
to Anna, only daughter of R. Miller, Esq. 

Dikp.]—At Honington Hall, G. Townsend, 
Esq. aged 73—At Guy's Clif, Warwick, B. B. 
Greathead, Esq. He was related to ne of 
our highest nobility, and nephew of the late 
Duke of Ancaster. Mr. Greathead has long 
been considered ina most extensive, literary, 
and scientitic view, the Jeau ideal oi the En- 
glish country gentleman. 

WESTMORLAND. 

Manniep.J—The Rev. J. Faweett, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Chesterton—J. J. Anson, to Miss 
Mary Holmes, of Great Crosswaite—At Bol. 
ton-le-Sands, Mr. J. Gaskill, to Miss Taylor, 
sister of his late wife, who was interred about 
three weeks since. He having, within the short 
space of six months, had three living, and two 
dead wives. 

Dinp.J—Aged 99, at Kendal, Mr. J. Rook. 

WILTSHIRE. 

December 21st, the lofty tower of 
Fonthill Abbey fell bursting through that 
part of the building which adjoined 
it, without occasioning any personal 
injury. Upwards of 9,0001. worth of 
glass was destroyed, and a great quan- 
tity of plate was buried in the ruins, 

Biatns.}—The lady of the Rev. H. Fox, of 
Mapperton, of a son, 

ARRIED, }—At Marlborough, J. M. Blagg, 
Esq. to Anne, eldest daughter of J. Haleomb, 
Keq.—At Purton, W. Large, Ksq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Plummer, Esq, 
of Pavental!l House. 

Disp.}—Mre. Nalder, relict of J. Nalder, 
Esq. of Berwick Bassett, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Bintus.}—The lady of J. Byrne, Esq of a 
daughter. 


Dinn.J—At the House of Industry, Eliza- 

beth Pritchett, aged 100. 
YORKSHIRE, 

December 16, the Trustees of the 
Keighly Savings’ Bank held their half- 
yearly meeting, when it appeared that 
the savings deposited in the bank 
amounted, together with interest, to 
3,5001.—The new Church at Hanging 
Heaton, in the parish of Dewsbury, 
was consecrated, December 20, by the 
Archbishop of York.—On the 3ist of 
December, the Union, Leeds Coach, 
from Town, was laden, among other 
Christmas luggage, with 200 barrels of 
oysters. 


Bintns.}—At Beverley, the lady of the Hon. 
A. Macdonald, of a son—At Wheatley, the 
ady of Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. of a daughter. 

Maraiep. }—At Woodhouse, the Rev. W. C. 

Madden, B.A. to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Whitacre, Esq. of Woodhouse. 
* Diep ye Beverley, Lord Arthur Paget, 
son of the Marquis of Anglesea—Catherine, 
eldest daughter of J. L. Eyre, Esq. of York— 
Aged 49, T. Fearnley, Esq. of Oakwell Hall 
—J. Foljambe, Esq. of Campsall. 


WALES. 

January 18, the Swansea Auxiliary 
Anti-Slavery Society held its annual 
meeting in the Guildhall, Sir J. Mor ris 
Bart. in the chair. 


Biatus.}—The lady of T. Bishop, Esq. of a 
daughter—At Llandaff, the lady of Dr. Sal- 
mon, of a daughter—The lady of J. Leach, 
Esq. of a son—At Llandovery, the lady of M. 
Morgan, Esq. of a son. 

Maratep. }—At Swansea, the Rev. KE. Tho- 
mas, of Burton Ferry, to Elizabeth, only 
a of the late L. Thomas, of Baglon, 

“Sq. 

D1 ae Stirling Park, Carmarthen, Jane, 
wife of H. Lawrence, Esq. M.D.—T. Thomas, 
Esq. of Carmarthen—At Tygwin, Margaretta 
Maria, relict of the late Gen. A. Campbell— 
At Barns-row, the Rev. J. Cole—At Cardiff, 
R. Griffiths, Esq.!M.D. one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for Glamorgan. 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr, Macqueen, the editor of the 
Glasgow Courier, has been voted by 
the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica, 
50001. to be paid without any deduc- 
tion, for his unsolicited services in 
advocating the Colonial interests, and 
this example of pecuniary reward is 
recommended to the other islands for 
adoption—A warper in the employ of 
Messrs. Kerr, and Co.,of Glasgow, had 
a child, which died on the 29th of Dec., 
after four days’ illness, occasioned by 
the blow of a game cock ; having stuck 
his spur in the child's head, while in 
the act of creeping on his feet and 
hands.—On the new Scotch national 
bank-note, the words ‘‘One Pound,” 
are engraved 1200 times, thus render- 
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ing the success of forgery difficult, if 


not impossible. 

Bintus, }—At Kirkendbright,the lady of Capt. 
Roxburgh, of a daughter—At Kimblethonent, 
the Right lon. Lady Jane Lindsay Carnegie, 
of a son, 

Marriep.]—W. Kieth, Esq. to Marv, daugh- 
ter of the fate G. Croom, Esq.—The Rev. 
Archibald Livingstone, to Jessie, youngest 
daughter of the late A. Sheriff, Esq. of Leith. 

Diep.J—At Moss-side of Mounie, aged 105, 
Alexander Angys—At Dunkeld, Lieut 8. 
Marchison—At Undersyde Park, Roxburgh- 
shire, G. Waldie, Exq —At Yester House, Mil- 
licent Hay, youngest daughter of the Marquis 
of ‘Tweedale—A. P. Skene, Esq. of Halyards, 
Fife. This gentleman was a descendant of the 
famons Sir William Wallace, and held a mili- 
tary command in the British service above 60 
years—At Edinburgh, Major General G. John- 
stone. 

IRELAND. 

December 26, a dreadful accident 
occurred at Callan, County Kilkenny. 
The Augustinian Friary Chapel being 
crowded to excess, an apprehension 
arose that the gallery was giving way, 
when a frantic rush towards the door 
took place, by which nineteen persons 


were killed, and the number of those 













who had thelr arms, legs, ribs, &c, 
broken, amounted to upwards of a 


~ hundred, and many of that number will 


be disabled for life.--On the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, upwards of fifty head of oxen 
were washed ashore at Ballymacaw, 
which were instantly made a prey of, 
and skinned by the country people. The 
cattle were supposed to be the cargo 
of some vessel which foundered at sea, 
as some of the carcases were still warm 
when discovered. 


* Biratas.}—At Naas, the lady of Lieut. Col 
Jones, of a daughter—At Cashel, the lady of 
W. Pennefather, Esq of a son—The lady of E 
Nolan, Esq. of Rahaydon, Carlow, of a son— 
The lady of J. Corcoran, Esq. of a son. 

Marriep, }—At Ballinasloe, J. Burke, Keg 
to Mary Rose, only daughter of the late P. 
Synott, of Curraghmore, county Galway, Esq. 

Diep.}—At Dublin, Major Badeley—At 
Dublin, the Dowager Baroness Rossmore—At 
High Town, Westmeath, F. Battersby, Esq. of 
hydrophobia: a strange dog walked into his 
parlour in October last, and on his endeavour- 
ing to turn it out, he was severely bitten in 
the hand—R. L. Price, Esq. of Callow, county 
Kilkenny—At Woodtown West, county Meath, 
J. Reade, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Conway, J. Upper Stamford-street, Lambeth, 
builder, 

Elford, Sir, W. Bart. and Co. Plymouth, 
bankers 

Higgs, N. Dukes’-row, Pimlico, brewer 

Hobbs, R. Dukes’-row, Pimlico, brewer 

Lewis, HW. Newport, Monmouthshire, tallow- 

chandler 

Morton, A. and C., and Rodick, A. and E. L. 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, ban- 
kers 

BANKRUPTS, 

Adkins, W. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 
(Troughton and Co. Coventry ; Long and Co. 
Gray’s-inn 

Ainslay, J. Barkisland, Halifax, innkeeper. 
ew Lincoln’s-inn; Alexander, Hali- 
ax 

Akers, J. Arlington-street, Clerkenwell, broker. 
(Selby, St. John-street-road 

Aldred, J, Over Darwen, Lancashire, iron- 
founder. (Milne and Co, Temple; Neville 
and Co. Blackburn 

Allen, E. Preston, sizer. (Winstanley and Co. 
Preston; Milne and Co. Temple 

Applegarth, A. Stamiord-street, printer. 
(Bostock, George-street, Mansion house 

Archer, J. Judd-street, tailor. (Atkinson, 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Atkinson, E. Morpeth, tanner. (Leadbetter, 
Bucklersbury; Forster, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; Chariton, Morpeth 

Barber, J. Mile-end, builder. 
court, Cursitor-street 

Barlow, J. and S. jun, Old Broad-street, mer- 
chants. (Williams and Co. New-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn 

Baylis, J. J. Leeds, commission-agent. (Bat- 
tye and Co. Chancery-lane ; Lee, Leeds 

— C. J. Goulden-terrace, Islington, and 

Took's-court, Cursitor-street, money-scri- 


(Bean, Took’s- 


vener. (Cole, Charlotte-street, Blackfriar’s 
road 

Beard, P. King’s-Staines, near Stroud, clothler. 
(Gateby, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 

Bernard, J. Gravesend, pawn-broker. (Swain 
and Cole, Old Jewry 

Best, J. Kidderminster, maltster, (Bavlis, 
Kidderminster ; Collins, Great Knight Rider- 
strect 

Blake, J. Mere, Wilts, draper. (Hardwick, 
Lawrene ie 

Blaymires, J. and Slater, J. Halifax, coach- 
makers, (Ww iglesworth and Co, Gray's-inn. 

Bottomley, H. Sheepridge, Yorkshire, shawl- 
manufacturer. (Fenton, Austin-friar'’s ; Fen- 
ton, Hudderstield 

Bradley x J. Great Queen-street, dealer. (Sut- 
cliffe, New Bridge. street 

Brameld, T., F. and J. W. Stanton, York- 
shire, acne of earthenware. (Stocker 
and Co. New Boswell-court; Newman, 

* Barnsley 

Bratt, S. Macclesfield, silk-throwster. (War- 
rand, Bucklersbury 

Bray, J. Hudderstield, woolstapler. (White- 

‘head and Co. Huddersfield; Clarke and Co. 

*" Chancery-lane 

Brittain, R. Birmingham, pocket-book-lock- 
maker. (Swain and Co, Old Jewry ; Whate- 
ley, Birmingham 

Broughton, C. D., and Garnett,J. J. Nantwich, 
bankers. (Kddleston and Co, Nantwich, 
Wildes, Lincoln'’s-inn 

Brown, A. and M. Hull, straw-hat-manufae- 
turers. (Jones and Co, Chancery-lane 

Browne, J. Whitehook, Monmouthshire, papere 
maker. (GBourdillon and Co, Bread-street, 
Cheapside ; Bevan and Co. Bristol 

Calvert, G., and Beeston, W. H. Manchester, 
corn-merchants. (Chester, Staple-inn ; 

Binns and Co. Manchester 
Cammack, W. Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, tim- 
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ber-merchant, (Clift, Holborn-court, Gray's- 

inn 

Camplin, NR. Goldsmith-street, silk-manufactu- 
rer. (James, Bucklersbury 

Cartledge, J. Halifax, merchant. (Alexander, 
Halifax ; Walker, Lincoln's-inn-flelds 

Cavenagh, N., Brown, W. and H. Bath and 
Bristol, bankers. (Gaby, Bath; Adlington 
and Co, Bedtord-row 

Chariton, T. Quadrant, gold-laceman. 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn 

Christie, J. Leadenhall-street, ale-merchant, 
(Hill, Chancery-lane 

Clark, A. Jerwyn-street, carpenter, (Stevens 
and Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Clarke, W., Collens, F., and Thorn, J. Spring- 
field, Upper Clapton, bleachers, (Watson 
and Co, Falcon-square 

Clayton, O. Oxendon-street, coal-merchant, 
(Bright, Burton-street 

Clementson, J. Angel-court, St. 
grand, silver-caster. 
Kingestreet, Cheapside 

Constantine, A. Bolton, Lancashire, shop- 
keeper. (Adlington and Co. Bedford-row; 
Roardmwan and Co. Bolton-le-Moors 

Cooke, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 
(Harnett, Northumberland-street; Mullis, 
Coventry 

Cooke, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, hosier, 
(Stevens, Hatton garden 

Cooper, J. and Reader, J. Stroud, woolsta- 


(Tooke, 


Martin’s-le- 
(Fairthorn and Co. 


plers. (Simmons, Rochester; Flexuey, 
Bedford-row 
Cooper, T. Pentonville, ironmonger. (Rice 


and Co, Great Marlborough-street 

Coote, W. St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, corn. 
merehant, (Long and Co, Gray's-inn; Day, 
St. Ives 

Corbett, A. Friday-street, merchant. 
dillon and Co, Cheapside 

Coverdale, G. cidenles, linen-manufacturer. 
(Hirst, Northallerton; Hall, Serjeant’s- 
inn. 

Crickitt, S&S. and R. A... and Ruffell, 8S. H. 
Chelmsford, bankers. (Bartlett, Chelmsford ; 
Humphreys and Co, King’s-arms-yard 

Cross, G. jun. Clare-market, butcher, 
ton, Queen-square, Bloomsbury 

Cubbidge, W. West Wycombe, Bucks. paper- 
maker, Fox, Austin friars 

Daniell, J. Lime-street, provision-merchant, 
(Davison, Blackfriars 

Davidge, J. and J. jun. Bristol, timber-mer- 


(Bour- 


(Bur- 


chants. Taylor, Clemevt's-inn; Day, Bris- 
tol 

Davis, A., and Howell, G. Cheltenham, gla- 
ziers. King, Hatton-garden; Packwood, 


and Co, Cheltenham 

Day, T. S. and H. F.and W. Norwich, ban- 
kere. (Rackham, Norwich; Taylor, Fea. 
therstone-buildings 

Dickenson, W. Lad-lane, Cheapside, silk-man. 
(Birkett and Co, Cloak-lane 

Dixeee, I. Newman-street, picture-dealer. 
(Benton, Union-street, Southwark 

Dodsow, J, and R. Beeston, woolstaplers, 
(Walker, York; Walker and Co, New- 
inn, 

Dore, W. Bath, innkeeper. 
and Co. Gray's-iun-place 

D'Orville, A. M. Leicester-square, dealer in 
dresses. (Spyer, Broad-street-buildings 

Dutton, J. Tottenham-court-road, linen-draper, 
(Green and Co, Sambrook. court, Basinghall- 
street 

Kady, WG. Bromley, coach-master. 
Great James-strect 

Edenborough, J. Chettend:n, T. and Bartlett, 
T. Queen-street, Cheapside, warehousemen. 
(Titheard, Old Jewry 

Edgeumb, H. Tewkesbury, cabinet-maker. 
(Jenkins, and Co, New-ian, Senior, Tewkes- 
bury 


(Smith, Bath ; Jay, 


(Sherwin, 
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Edmons, W. Harrow-road, wheelwright. 
(Hooper, Old Burlington-street | 
Elford, Sir W. Bart. and Co, Plymouth, ban- 
kers, (Tink, Davenport; Kensit, Bedtord- 
row 

Fairbairn, J. Hindon, Wilts. vietualler. (Lind- 
sell, Gray'’s-ina; Bowles and Co, Shaites- 
bury 

Finch, W. Lakenham, Norwich, innkeeper. 
(Smith, Verulam-bu llings; Barnard, Nor- 
wich 

Flaction, F. Berwick street, Westininster, 
jeweller. (Young, Poland-street 

Fletcher, J. Abingdon, Berkshire, carpet-ma- 
nutacturer, (Nelson, Essex-street ; Graham, 
Abingdon 

Ford, W. Vauxhall road, 
(Giles, Clement’s-inn 

Garsh, D. Brighton, silk-mercer. 
Wordsworth, Threadneedle-street 

Gibbins, J., Smith, W. W., and Goode, W. Bir- 

. mingham, bankers. (Spurrier and Co. Bir- 
mingham; Heming and Co, Gray’s-ino 

Gibbins, J., and Katon, R. Swansea, bankers. 
(Holme and Co. New inn; Berrington and 
Co. Swansea 

Gibson, R. HU. Tokenhouse-yard, merehant. 
(Partington, 'Change-alley 

Gilbert, T. Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 

coakinerchant, (Farris, Surrey-street, 
Strand 

Goodall, W. Crick, Derbyshire, crocer. (Swet- 
tenham and Co, Wirksworth, Derbyshire 

Gregory, J. Brighton, lodging-house-keeper. 
(Burn and Co. King-street, Cheapside 

Groves, D. Norton-street, Mevy-ie-bone, gro- 
cer, (Addison, Gray’s-inn 

Groves, J. Gun-street, Spital-fields, carpenter. 
(Philipe, Myddleton-street, Clerkenwell, 

Groves, W. Worth ng, Sussex, cabinet-maker. 
(Rogers, Worthing ; Hillier and Co. Middle 
‘Temple-lane 

Habgood, J. jun. Macclesticld, silk-manufactu- 
rer. (Birkett and Co, Cloak-lane 

Hall, W. Clement’'s-lane, Lombard-street, mer- 
ehant. (Farris, Surrey-street, Strand 

Hammond, C. Brighton, victualler. (Faithful, 
Brighton ; Faithful, Birchin-lane 

Harding, S. Oxford-street, jeweller. 
Bedford- treet 

Hardy, D. Bristow, Norfolk, bombazine manu- 
facturer. ( Poole and Co. Gray’s-inn; Ran- 
som, Holt, Norfolk 

Harvey, R. Aldburgh, C. and Hill, E. Wert- 
well, Norfolk, millers, (Bignold and Co, 
Norwich; and New Bridge-strect, Black- 
friars 

Hastings, T. Green-walk, Blackfriars-road, 
silversmith. (Richardson, Cheapside 

Haswell, C. P. Barnsbury-row, Islington, car- 
penter. (Kaye and Co, Dyer s-buildings 

Hemming, W. Hatcham, money-secrivener. 
Ewington, Poultry 

Herring, C. Strand, fringe-maker. 
Jobn-street road 

Hetherington, D. King street,Chearpeide, ware- 
houseman, (Birkett and Co, Cloak-lane 

Higgin, RK. Norwich, manufacturer. (Smith, 
Verulam. buildings ; Barnard, Norwich 

Hill, J. sen., and J. jun, Wisbeach, Isie of Ely, 
bankers. (Wing, Caroline-place, Guildford- 
street; Girdlestone, and Co, Wisbeach 

Hill, L. Lambourn, Berks. grocer. (Goddard, 
Rasinghall-street 

Hobson, S. and Marshall, O. Minories, corn- 
factors, (Fairthorne and Co. Cheapside, 
and St. Alban’s, Herts. 

Hodgskin, R. Brompton, Kent, grocer. (May 
and Co, John-street, America-square 

Hollick, E. Nash, T. Searle, W. and Nash T, 
jun, Cambridge, bankers. (Nash and Co, 
Royston, Herts. ; Allen, Clifferd’s-inn 

Horey, J. C. Mile-end, New-town, sogar re- 
finer, (Puilen and Son, Fore-street 


coal-merchant. 


(Dunn and 


(Phillips, 


(Selby, St. 
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Horton, H. and 8S. Kidderminster, ironmon- 
gers. (Gregory, Clement’s-ina 

Houlden, J. Bristol, carpenter. (Taylor, Cle- 
ment s-inn ; Davy, Bristol 

Houldsworth, S. Royston, Lancashire, grocer. 
(Law jand Co. Manchester; Baker, Rocn- 
dale; Adlington aud Co. Bedford-row 

Howard, D. Leeds, worsted-spinner. (Blake- 
lock, Serjeant’s-inn; Nicholson aud Co. 
Leeds 

Hubbard, W. jun. Cornhill, merchant. 
and Co, Cheapside 

Hubbard, E. and Alexander, W. H. Norwich, 
manufacturers, (Taylor and Co. Temple; 
Parkinson and Co, Norwich 

Hutchinson, G. J. and H., and Place, T. Stock. 
ton-npon-Tees, Durham, bankers. (Hall, 
Serjeant’s-inn ; Herts, Northallerton 

Ingelow, W. seo. and W. jun, Boston, Lineuln- 
shire, bankers. (Hopkins, Boston; Stocker 
and Co, New Boswell-court 

Inkersole, J, St. Neot’s, corn-dealer, 
St. Neots: Forbes, Ely-place 

Inkersole, T. St. Neot’s, grocer, (Day, St. 
Neots ; Forbes, Ely-place 

James, W. Bath, tallow-chandler, (Gaby, 
Bath; Adlington and Co. Bedford-row 

Jenkins, C. H. Peckham, builder. Barber, 
Chancery-lane 

Johnsen, H. Liverpool, grocer. (Willett, Es- 
sex-street, Parkinson and Co. Liverpool 

Johnston, E, Adamson, A, and Hope, J. White. 
haven, bankers. (Hodgson and Son, White- 
haven ; Faleon, Temple 

Johnston, EK) sen. and E. jun, and Manley, T. 
Whitehaven, sugar-retiners, (Clennell, Sta- 
ple-inn ; Perry, Whitehaven 


(Steel 


(Day, 


Joll, HH. Hadlow-street, Burton-crescent, 
builder, (Stevens and Co, Little St. Thomas 
Apostle 


Keir, J. and Spear J. Tooley-street, grocers, 
(Tate and Co. Copthall-buildings. 

Kershaw, J. Tomlinson, J. and Fuller, R. A. 
Manchester, machine-makers, (Chapman, 
Manchester; Appleby and Co, Gray's-inn 

Lamb, W. M. Neweastle-upon Tyne, merchant. 
(Donkin and Co, Newcastle; Meggison and 
Co. Gray’s-inn 

Latham, J. Liverpool, grocer. (Blackstock 
and Co. Temple ; Woods, Liverpool. 

Levi, W. J. and J. G. Bridgetown, Barbados, 
merchants. (Darke and Co. Red Lion- 
square 

Lewis, B. Tunbridge Wells, baker. 
and Co, Walbrook buildings 

Lewis, J. Sheffield, linen-draper. (Thompson, 
Shefield ; Battye and Co. Chancery-lane 

Lomax, J. Houghton, Lancashire, calico- 
printer. (Milneand Co, ‘Temple; Neville 
and Co, Blackbarn 

Lookey, A. Ham-mills, Berks. miller. 
and Co, Bermondscy-street, Southwark 

Mann, A. C. Church-street, Spital-tields, silk- 
manufacturer. (Crouch, Union-court, Broad- 
street 

May, J. Wyborn, J. White, W. and Mercer, J. 
Deal, bankers. (Noakes, Sandwich; Hall, 
Serjeant’s-inn 

May, J. and Mercer, J. Deal, money-secri- 
veners, (Leith, Deal; Alexander, Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn 

Maynard, R. Menheniott, Cornwall, tanner. 
(Sole, Devonport ; Sole, Aldermanbary 

Meikleham, J. S. and Ross, R. Pall-mall, up- 
holsterers. (Knight, High-street, Kensing- 
ton; Popkin, Dean-street 

Messiter, N. Frome-Selwood, banker. (Ellis 
and Co, Gray’s-inn ; Rotton and Co. Frome 

Mileham, J. Oxford-street, grocer, (Tate and 
Co, Copthall-buildings 

Mills, G. Wood-street, Cheapside, and Beacons- 
fiell, Buckinghamshire, silk-marufacturer, 
(Fisher and Co, Walbrovk-buildings 


(Stone 


Drew 
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Monson, M. and Tacker, J. Cobarg-street, St. 
Pancras, carpenters. (Sutclitle, New Bridge 
street 

Moore, R. Southwark, dealer. (Collyer, Lyon's. 
inn 

Morgan, A. Grosvenor-street, 
jower. A*lington and Co, 
Jackson, Manchester 

Morrey, 8S. New Bond-street, lincn-draper, 
(Hurst, Milk-street, Cheapside 

Morris, J. May's-buildings, merehants, Farris, 
Surrey-street 

Morton, A. and C. and Rodick, A. Weiling- 
borough, bankers. (Hodson and Co. Wel- 
lingborough ; Hodson, St. Jobn-atreet- 
road 

Mowbray, S. Richmond, and Mowbray, J. 
Leeds, linen-manalacturers. (Grange, Leeds 3 
King, Hatton-zarden 

Mullins, H. Beverley, Yorkshire, linen draper. 
(Taylor, Gray's-inn-square; Shepherd, Be- 


Lancaster, 
Bedlord-row ; 


verley 
Oliver, W. Barton-upon-Irwell, Laneashire, 
draper. (Hurd and Co. Temple; Booth, 


Manchester 

Pass, W. Curtain-road, dyer. (Mahew, Chan- 
cery-lane 

Passman, J. Coleman-street, warchouseman, 
(Booth, Manchester; Hurd and Co, Temple 

Peck, R.° Bow, corn-factor. (Ashley and Ci. 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Perrin, W. Chatham, grocer. 
Coles, Throgmorton-street 

Pewters, R. Bristol, boot and shoemaker, 
(Bevan and Co. Bristol ; Bourdillon and Co, 

& Kread-street, Cheapside 

*hillips, M. Cullum-street, merchant. 
inson, Crown-court 

Pickering, H. B. Coventry, ribbon-dresser, 
Long and Co, Gray's-inn; Troughton and 
Co, Coventry 

Piper, D. and Dewdncy, G, Dorking, bankers, 
(Dendy and Morphett, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane 

Porter, S. North Lopham, Norfolk, banker, 
(Brettingham, Diss; Nelson, Milman-street, 
Bedtord-row 

Potts, H. M. Liverpool, cooper. 
verpool; Wheeler, Bedford-row 

Pring, J. Bristol, leather-factor. (Bevan and 
Co. Bristol ; Bourdillon and Co, Bread-street, 
Cheapside 

Pyke, W. Bristol, dealer. Jeyes, Chancery- 
lane; Thomas, Bristol 

Renwich, M. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-dra- 
per. (Constable and Co. Symond’s-inn ; 
Armstrong, Newcastle 

Richardson, J. Riegate, grocer, (Addison, 
Verulam-bnildings 

Rigby, J. Preston, grocer, 
Chester, Staple-inn 

Rix, F. Gorham{G. J. and Inkersole, W. St. 
Neot’s, bankers. (Day, St. Neot'’s; Forbes, 
Ely-place 

Robine, F. Regent-street, jeweller. 
son, Percy-street 

Robinson, W. B. Kingsland-road, apothecary, 
(Jennings and Co, Elin-court, ‘Temple 

Rossiter, W. Misterton, dealer. (Govett, 
Taunton ; Peachy, Salisbury-square 

Rothwell, J. Upper-Clapton, tavern-keeper. 
(Robinson, Walbrook 

Rowley, W. Regent-street, tavern-keeper. 
(Stephens and Co. Little St. Thomas Apos- 
tle 

Ryder, A. Burge-row, warehouseman. (Shear- 
man and Co, Guildlord-street 

Ryland, R. and W. Savage-gardens, corn-fac- 
tors. (Druceand Sons, Biliter square 

Sadler, G. and Firth, J. Great Guildiord-street, 
Southwark, seed-crushers. (Copeland, 

' Gray’s-inna 

Sadler, J. Bow-lane, Cheapside, warehouseman, 


(Amory and 


(Huteh- 


Avison, Li- 


(Hinde, Liverpool ; 


(Nichol 
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(Rourdilion and Co. Bread-street, Cheay 
side. 

Said, J. and Binfther, J. ®t. Martin's-lane, 
woollen-drapers, (Robinson and Co. Char- 
ter-house-square., 

Saver, C. and Gardner, G. Gr: 
grocers, 
“treet, 

Seett, M. Pall-mall, dealer and chapwoman 
(Tanner New Basinghall-street, 

Searle, J. and S. OG. Sattron Walden, bankers. 
Sweet and Co, Basinghall-street, 

Sharp. G.Vook’s court Cursitor- street jeweller. 
(Reeves,“Elv-place. 

Sharp, J. BB. Exchange-buildings, broker. 
(Robinson, Walbrook. 

Shave, R. Graces-allev, Wellelose-square, 
linen-draper, (Hardwick, Lawrence-lane, 
( heapside, 

Shaw, J. EK. Gwvnne's-bu'idings, City-read, 
paper-hanger. (Farri<, Surrey-street. 

Sheaf, C. Harrington-mill, Woreester, miler. 
(Whateley, Birmingham; Swain and Co, 
Old Jewry. 

Sheppard, H. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
clothier. (Williams, Red Lion-syuare ; 
Messiter, Frome. 

Sheppard, J. Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
corn-factor, (Hodgkinson, Newark-upon- 
rent; Hall and Co. New Boswell-court. 

Shoolbridge, A. and Stuart, D. Jermyn-street, 
tailors. (Freame and Co, Temple. 

Sikes, Ww and il, and Wilkinson, T. Louden, 
bankers. (Long and Co. Holborn-court, 
Gray's-inn, 

Skelton, E. B. avd M. M. and EK, Southampton, 
stationers. (Blanchard, Southampton; Roe, 
Temple. 

Smalibone, J. High-street, Bloomsbury, aue- 
tioneer. (Carlton, High-street, Mary le- 
Done. 

Smith, J. Monk, Wearmouth, Durham, vie- 
tualler. (Swain and Co, Old Jewry; Smart, 
Sunderland. 

Smith, T. Cumberland-street, Chelsea, builer. 
(Freeman and Co, Coleman-street 

Smith, T. W. Fenehureh-street, watch-maker. 
(sheppard and Co, Cloak-lane 

Smith, W, Kiog-street, Sevea Dials, printer. 
(Mayhew, Chancerv-lane, 

Smith. W. Lombard-street, hatter. (Gregory, 
Clement’s-inn, 

Somers, J. Oxford-street, and Shoreditch, pork- 
man, (Harrison, Walbrook. 

Sparrow, ‘T. and Nickessen, W. Neweastle- 
under-Lyme, bankers. (Williams and Co. 
Giray's-inn; Ward, Neweastle-under-Lyme. 

Squire, M. and Edwards, H. Norwich, mer- 
chants, (Smith, Verulam-buildings; Bar- 
nard, Norwich. 

Stansfield, J. Hanrovd, Halifax. reed-maker, 
(Walker, Exchequer Office; Alexander, 
Halifax. ’ 

Stevens, E. PP. Hackney-road, stock-broker. 
(Gatty and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
street, 

Stocking, C.Paternoster-row,bookseller.( White, 
Great St. Helens, 

Sutcliffe, R. Manchester, merchant. Adlington 
and Co, Bedford-row ; Morris and Co. Man- 
chester. 

Thick, T. and Lake, FE. Quadrant, Regent's- 
street, crocers, (Adams, Gravy's-inn-square. 

Thompson, J. Smeaton, Yorkshire, cattle- 
dealer, (Argill and Co. Whitechapel-road. 

Thorpe, T. Bedford-street, Covent—garden, 
bookseller, (Swainand Co, Old Jewry. 

‘Tournier, JN. Haymarket ,cotfee-house-keeper. 
(Mills,Hatton-garden. 

Turner, J. Chester, architect. (Hinde, Liver. 
pool ; Chester, Staple's-inn 

Walker, R. Oxford-street, batcher. (Wood- 
ward and Co. ; and Appleby and Co. Gray s- 
min, 


ot Tower-street 
(Paterson ant Co. Olt Broad- 


Waller, M. Northampton-scunare, wareliouse- 
men. (Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street 

Wardale, P. AVballows-lane, mustard-mannu- 
facturer. (Sweet and Co. Basinghall street 

Warren, W. Monkwell strect, bricklaves 
(Oriel and Co, Wormwood strect; Bruce, 
Ciement’s-inn. 

Wass, W. Nottingham, crocer. (Gregory, 
Clement’s-inn ; Wise and Co, Nothhugham. 
Watkins, T. W. RR, phereford, serivener. (Jay, 

Herefort; Miatr, New Boswell-court. 

Watson, J. Willington, Northumberland, iron- 
founder. (Grace and Co, Birechin-laue ; Cari 
and Co. Neweastle-upon- Tyne, 

Waueh, BE. A. fronmonger-lane, cloth-factor 
(Jay and Co, Gravy’s-inn-place, 

Webb, W. Great Distaff-lane, packing-case- 
maker. (Millard and Son, Cordwainen's- 
hell 

Weissentom, KE. A. and H. Upper Holloway, 
lodging-house-keepers,  (Chuter, Water- 
lane, Blackfriars, 

Weller, G. Birmingham, laceman. 
Bow Chureh-yard, 

Wells, J. W. Cambridge-terrace, Islington, 
builder. (Robinson, Hall-moon-street. 

Wells, T. sen. Union-street, Southwark, hat- 
manufacturer, (Williams, Broad-court, 
Walbrook, 

Wentworth, G. W. Chaloner, R. Rishworth, 
T. and R. jun. and Hartley, J. York, bankers. 
(Lee, Waketield ; Stocker and Co. New Bos- 
well-court : Wood and Co. York, 

Westell, J. Oswaldtwisle, Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Wilson, Hatton-garden ; 
Carr and Co. Blackburn. 

Whitaker, C. P. Strand, coa!-merchant. (Wig- 
ley, Essex-street, Strand. 

Wicks, J. Worthing, Sussex, ale-brewer, 
(Hutchinson, Crown-court, Threadneedle- 
street. 

Wilkie, G. Edmonton, farmer. 
Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 

Wilkinson, W. and Gill, W. C. Holborn-bridge, 
woollen-drapers. (Jay and Co, Gray’s-inn- 
place, 

Wilson, A. M. Cambridge-heath, timber-mer- 
chant. (Vines, Banner street, and Hoxton- 
square, 

Wright, J. High-crove, Saddleworth, woollen- 
manufacturer. (Gibbon, Ashton-under-line ; 
Battve and Co, Chancerv-lane. 

Wright, W. Waketield, inn-keeper. (Taylor, 
Waketield ; Adlington and Co. Bedford-row, 

Zeller, G. J. Charles-street, Covent-garden, 
copper-plate-printer. (Wigram, Newman- 
street, Oxford street. 

PECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY. 

Bond, S. and Hornbuckle, R. Beaumant-street, 
Mary-le-bone, wine and spirit merchants. 

Brittain, RB. Birmingham, pocket-book-lock- 
maker. 

Brown, G.T. Mark-lane, Kennington, dealer. 

Browne, J. Whitebrook, Monmouth, paper 
manufacturer, 

tumpus, J. Newgate-street, bookseller. 

Burden, T. and E. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, 
drapers 

Davis, G. Kensington, corn-dealer. 

Dodd, W, Jermvn-street, saddler, 

Foster, C. Ottley, leather-dresser, 

Goodfellow, R. Newcastle-street, Southwark, 
back-maker. 

Hardy, D. Briston, Norfolk, Bowbazine-manu- 
facturer, 

Hemming, W. Thatcham, Berks, money seri- 
vener. 

Hobson, H. and Marshall,C. Crescent, Mino- 
ries, corn-factors 

Hyams, M. Regent-street, lapidary 

Levi, W. J. and 1. G. Bridgetown, Barbados 
merchant. 

Lievd, D. and N. Uley,' Gloucestershire, cle- 
thiers. 


(Parton, 


(Clare and Co, 


Mitcham, J Oxford street, grocet 
Peters, G@. Great Surrev-street, baker. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Shepherd, T 


jeweller, 


Revoolds, W. Shad ‘Phames, Southwark, rope- Smith, W. La 


Slavely, C. tua 





99% 


St. James's-street, Brighton, 


mnbard-street, hatter. 
Leice ter, 


sLationer, 


Robinson, WOR. Kingsland, apotheearv. Such, J Blackmanu-street, boot and shoe- 


Rviand, S. He. and Knight, J. 


lighteriman., 


Sanlers, J, Oxford, bookbinder. 
We lclose-sq are, 


Shave, R. Grace’s-alley, 
draper, 


Argent, J. Chureh-row, Beth- 
nal-green, Jan. 21. 

Ashecroit, T. Liverp ol, Feb. 
2s. 

Aspinall, J. and J. Liverpoot, 
Feb. 6, 

Atkins, S. Great Portland- 
street, Jan. 21. 

Atkins, W. Chipping Norton, 
Oxon. Jan. 23. 

Auger, E. George and Blue 
Boar-yard, Holborn, Jan, 
14, 

Baker, J. Clare-market, Jan. 
oR 

Badger, H. New-road, Jan. 20 
and Feb. 4. 

Ball, N. ‘T. St. Stephen's in 
tramwell, Cornwall, Feb. 
14. 

Bennett, J. M. Brosseley, Jan. 
17. 

Benelli, J. B. Quadrant, Jan, 
2s 

Rentley, J. and Beck, J. Corn- 
hill, Feb. 14. 

Blundell, M., B. and S. Hol- 
born-bridge, Feb. 14. 

Bromley, J. Circus-street, 
New-road, Jan. 2). 

Brooks, R. Oldham, Laneca- 
shire, Feb, 1. 

Brown, J. Austin-friars, Feb. 


Buckle, T. Leeda, Feb. 8. 

Bust, J. Bishop Stortford, 
Jan. 14. 

Cato, W. Little, W. and Irving, 
W. Newcastle, Jan. 25. 

Clarke, J. Leeds, Feb. 8. 

Clarke, J. Montreal, Jan. 10. 

Clarkson, J Gracechureh- 
street, Feb. 4. 

Collens, J. and F. Nicholas- 
lane, Jan. 21. 

Colley, B  Possenall, Salop, 
Jan. 17. 

Corbett, B. C. Fridav-street, 
Feb. 4. 

Cowdroy, W. Gorton, Lan- 
eashire, Jan. 25. 

Croaker, C, Crayford, Kent, 
Jan. 14. 

Cuthbert, A. and G.R. and 
Brooke, TT. Gutter-lane, 
Jan. 28. 

Davies, °J. Micheldean, Glou- 
cestershire, Jan. 23. 

Dickenson, J. Dewsbury, Jan, 

Dighton, G, Rochester, Jan. 
3l, 

Dobell, J. Cranbrook, Feb. 11. 

Drake, J. Shoreditch, Jan. 24. 

Evill, L. Waleot, Feb. 15. 

Forsaith, T.S Hackney, Jan. 
24. 

Fuller, R. Reigate, Feb. 4. 

Farrington, P. Wood-street, 
Feb. 11. 


Horsicydow n, 


maker. 


Taylor, T. New Sarum, Wilts. buteher 


Waldnck, RR. 


Wow sev, s 


nnd Wand Haneock, W. Bes 


hhhners, 


Web., W. Great Distaff-lane, carpenter, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Gardiner, G. St. Jolin-street, 
Jan. 2t. 

Giaysile, T. Stockport, Jan 
23, and Feb. 6. 

Gilbert, J. A. George-lane, 
Botolph-lane, Jan, 17 

Glover, J. Knostrop, Leeds, 
Feb, g, 

Goodwin, J. Holt, Woreester, 
Jan. 2). 

Green, J. Birmingham, Jan. 
24. 

Hale, C. Egham, Jan. 2s. 

Hales,0. Newark-upon-lrent, 
Jan. 18, 

Harland, J. Tottenham-court- 
road, Jan, 2s, 

Holland, H. L. 
Jan. 20. 

Hulley, C. Laneaster, Feb, 16. 

Hlunter, D. Size-lane, Jan. 2%. 

Huntriss, W. Northowram, 
Yorkshire, Jan. 25. 

Ingham, J. Aldgate, Jan. } 

Inglethorp,W. Portman-mews, 
Feb. 11. 

James, J. and Saddon,” W. 
Liverpool, Feb. 15. 

Jameson, W° York. Jan. 24.1" 

Jay, G. and Wood, T. Bur- 
lington-gardens, Feb. 11. 

Johnson, T. Heanor, Derby- 
shire, Peb. 14. 

Jones, J. Malwyd, Meri neth- 
shire, Jan, 26. 

Jones, J. Peterchurch, Here- 
ford, Jan. 21. 

Jones, W. H. Croydon, Feb. °. 

King, C. Cranbrook, Kent, 
Jan. 21. 

Langston,  E. 
Feb, 15. 

Latham, T. D. and Parry, J. 
Devonshire-square, Feb. 11. 

Lawrence, ©, Drury-lane,Feb. 
1}. 

Lawton, R. Chester, Feb. 18, 

Leach, J. Manchester, Feb. 1. 

Lowes, W. Liverpool, Jan. 27. 

Macleod, J. Cornhill’, Jan. 21. 

Manifold J. Kendal, Jan. 23. 

Marfitt, R. Pickering, York- 
shire, Jan 24. 

Maude, W. and E. Otley, 
Yorkshire, Jan. 26. 

Moon, F. Mirfield, Yorkshire, 
Feb. 10. 

Morgan, G, M. Queenhithe, 
Jan. 4. 

Newell, R. Hereford, Jan. 28, 
and Feb. 18, 

Nicholson, F. 
Feb. 6. 

Parfitt, T. Bristol, Jan. 14. 

Parkes, T. Fenchurch-street, 
Jan. 3). 

Pearce, W. Oreston, Plym- 
stock, Devon, Jan 16. 

Penaluna, W. Helston, Corn- 
wall, 24. 


tirmingham, 


Manchester, 


Manchester, 


Penny, G. and Thomson, R. 
Mincing-lane, Feb. 4, 

Pettit, R. Colles e-hill, Feb. 
Hl. 

Pigram, J. and T. R. Maid- 
stone, Feb, 11, 

Proctor, J. Wardour-street, 
Feb. 11. 

Rackham, J. Strand, Jan. 
21. 


Roper, F. Haymarket, Feb 


Runeorn, P. R. Manchester, 
Feb. 6, 

Salisbury, A. Windsor, Feb. 
1) 

Salisbury, D. Nottingham, 
Feb. 11 

Scholetield, R. M. Bradford, 
Yorkshire, Feb, &, 

Shackle, Milk-street, Feb. 1t.* 

Sharpe, G. Leeda, Feb, 16, 

Shaw, W. Thornhill Lees, 
Yorkshire, Jan. 24. 

Sinnister, J. and R. and J, 
Birmingham, Jan, 20.* 

Smith, EK. Birmingham, Feb,3. 

Smith, G, Bread-ctreet, Jan. 
a. 

Smith, J. Bosbury, Jan. 30. 

Smith W. and atkinson, J. 
jun. Aldermanbury, Jan, 28. 

Smith, G, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, Jan, 17. and Feb. 27. 

Stirling, T- Commercial-road, 
Feb. 4. 

Stuart, R. E, Portsmouth, 
Feb. 8, 

Sutcliffe, W Halifax, Feb. 8. 

Tatner, W. Kent-road, Jan. Ir, 

Telford, J. and Arundell, W 
LiverpoolJan. 28. 

Thomas, Ww. Ea Brighton, 
Feb, 11. 

Thompson, P. and C. A 
Tom's Coffee-house, Feb. 1. 

Thorpe, J. sen. Cheadle, Che- 
shire, Feb. a. 
Turney, J. Sedgebrook, and 
Bates, W. Halifax. Feb. 8. 
Vale, T. Leg-alley, Long- 
acre, Feb. 11. 

Vile, W. Deal, Feb. 20." 

Weaver, T. Abingdon, Berks. 
Jan. 30, 

Werninck, J. G. Plymouth, 
Jan. 25. 

West, J. Little Newport- 
street, Jan. v1. 

Westlake, J. Ringwood, Feb 
23. 

Wharton, T. Finsbury-place, 
dan. 14, 

Whitney, W. Ludlow, Jan. 31 

Williams, J. Birmingham 
Jan. 20. 

Wilson, J. Leeds, Feb. 16, 

Winkles, R. sen, and R, jun 
Islington, Jan, 17. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, JANUARY 28, 1826, 


Several considerable failures, arising 
in a great measure out of the late 
panic, have again cast a considerable 
gloom over commercial affairs. Many 
heavy bills having been returned, and 
money continuing scarce, very little 
general business is doing. 

Cotton Woo..—The market very 
flat, and demand suspended ; prices of 
American aud Egyptians jd. per pound 
lower. 150 Surats, middling 5\d. to 
Sjd. 20 Bengal, middling, 5}d.; and 
by public sale, a few Bowed &i. per 
pound, in bond, and a few Carthagena 
7d. duty paid. 

Sucar —The demand for raw Sugar 
has been very steady for some days, 
and good qualities being scarce fully 
maintain their prices. Jamaica, 57s, 
to 62s,— In Refined Sugars little altera- 
tion ; the stock small, and Refiners not 
disposed to accept lower prices, Seve- 
ral contracts have been made to deliver 
in a month or two, but it is difficult to 
close at present prices, Is. to 2s, per 
ewt, higher being demanded. Lumps, 
79s, to 98s.; Loaves, 84s. to 92s, 
Crushed Sugar in demand for the Me- 
diterranean market.—In foreign Sugars 
nothing doing.—The East IndiaCompa- 
ny's Sugar sale on the 25th instant, 
consisted of nearly 8000 bags chiefly 
Bengal, which sold as fol!ows, being 
Is. to 2s. percwt. lower :— Good White 
34a. to 35s. per ewt. in bond, Middling 
30s. to 33s. 6d. Damp and inferior 
25a. to 20s. 6d. 

Correr.—The Coffee market is lan. 
guid, and prices have receded Is. to 2s. 
per cwt. About 11,000 packages were 
brought to sale at the East India House, 
and nearly two-thirds of the quantity 
was sold as follows :—Cheribon, 55s, 
6d. to 66s, percwt. Sumatra and Cey- 
lon, 50s, to 54s. 6d. Malabar and Ba- 
tavia, 58s. to 67s. Damaged 1s, to 5s. 
per cwt. under the sound. Mocha 
good, 1} 1s.to 125s. Ordinary and da- 
maged 60s. to 98s.—Of West India 
only 150 casks and 630 bags offered: 
good ordinary Jamaica, unclean, 54s. to 
55a.; fine ditto, 60s. to 61s. ; low mid- 
dling, 67s. to 74s, ; and middling, 76s, 


to 79s. 6d. ; Dutch, 80s.; Brazil taken 
in at 54s. per cwt. 

Spraits.—Rum on the advance ; 
holders are very firm; demand consi- 
derable. Brandy, Cognac, 3s. 4d. to 
3s. 8d.; Bourdeaux, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. 

Srices.—White Pepper considerably 
higher, owing to great scarcity ; 4s. 9d. 
to 5s.dd.. Other spices nominal. 

Hemp, Fuax, aNnD TALLow.— Hemp 
stationary ; Flax rather lower; Tallow 
market very flat, aud prices lower. St. 
Petersburgh, 351. 3s. to 351. 6s.; to 
arrive, 371. 6s. 

Rice.—780 bags ordinary, at the 
India House, at 128. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 

Provisions.—lIrish Butter, 2s. to 
96s.; Dutch and Flemish, S08, to 110s.; 
Dorset and Cambridge, 58s. to 60s. 

InpiGo. — Market very dull, sales 
almost impracticable. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN.*® 

s. d. s. «. 
Wheat - 64 8 | Peas - 48 
Rye - 43 °6 Beans - 465 


3 
lt 
Barley - 41 11 Oats - Bll 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


Amsterdam 12 8] Gibraltar sl 0 
Rotterdam 12 9| Leghorn - 48) 0 
Antwerp 12 9\ Genoa - 43,0 
Hamburg 37 4!Naples - 394.0 
Paris - 25 40] Lisbon - O| oa 
Bourdeaux 25 65| Oporto - 510 
Vienna - 1017] Rio Janeiro 453 0 





Madrid - 


353:0| Dublin - 98 0 
Cadiz - 


364 0—Cork - 9 0 





* By the quarterly averages, publish- 
ed on the 19th inst., all Foreign Grain 
for home consumption is excluded, 
except Barley and Peas, which are 
admitted—the former at a duty of Js., 
and the latter at 7s. per quarter, until 
the J5th of February, 1826. Wheat 
from the British Colonies, in North 
America, may be entered for home use 
ata duty of 5s. per quarter, until the 
22nd of June, 1826, and the following 
articles until the 15th of Feb. next, 
viz. Barley, Pens, and Beans, at a duty 
of Sd, Oats 4d. per quarter, and Oat- 
meal 6d. per boll. 
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PRICES OF SHARES 
At the Offic e 2 of Wotrr, Brotnens, No. 23, 





‘Change Alley, Cornhill. 









































































ee Per | Div. per Per lie. 
Share a Share. |per Ann, 
Canals, 4. wi ad. & CTT Saiads a G&G 
Atlantic and Pacitic Mining SFENOR cosceccotececetates 3 15 2 
and Trading ...ccees: cal — -- Roval Exchanwe..... ‘ ~- 8 
Aahton and Oldham ....-.| 242 7 Sun Fire... ee aee 210 8 10 
Birmingham (1-Sth sh.)....) 385 12 10 Sun Life. cccccsesecccceces| 27 lo 
Bristol Ship abccowseseeves } dis, _ iU nien. — SeeGeseaur 44 1 
Cheeterfield ..cccccceccecs| 120 8 i\United E mp. and c ont. Lile - } per et. 
COvENTY ceccscccceccccee| 1200 44 and bs Literary Institutions. 
GPO cccccccccesccesecesc] Sa 9 10 HEONEON cocccecoceccecee 30 — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...) — “= [Russel ....cccecccccece.-) 10 ~ 
Forth and Clyde ......66..) 550 20 Metropolitan.....e..eeee+-) paid -- 
Glamorganshire ....+...6.| 300 1312 § Mines. 
Grand Junction .....60.-..) 298 10& 6us t | Malpuxahua, or Green and 
Grand Western...ccecesees| 14 -- BOOUEIOT Ciccccccscovecs 45 pr _ 
Girand Surrey ....eeeeeeee| 50 2 \Arigna Iron & Coal Compy. i dis 
Grand Union......ce..00..) B _— |\Welsh .....66. pegnhebecdea 8 dis an 
Hereford and Gloucester | —_ HBrasilian ...ccccccccccce: 1 dis — 
Budderefield cccccccccecees) B ] l\Anglo Mexican... .......- 5 pr _ 
Kennet and Avon....ceee.-| 25 10 ] \United Mexican New...... apr — 
Kensington cccccesececee| 70 _ ‘Real Del Monte Mines, Mex 1 pr _ 
Dee ’cccccccescciceel @ 10 err JO pr _— 
Leicester and <span: 96 4 British United............. -- 
Monmouthshire ....cesee.| 215 10 |General South American , _ _ 
Celene cciccctecessesacesl Oe 2& bs \Peruvian naeeudulek éeanedes 2h dis ai 
Bewent’@.cccccceces maw & — Colombian ...... Laveueuted ¥ pr - 
Thames and Medway...... 7 — CRIOR .ccccccccsccccouce f pr = 
Bethe FOR BOOM c cckee cicee - > & iChilian Ae 1 dis il 
Ditto Qnd Loan. .cccccceses —_ 2 wo) re 3 dis on 
Ditto 3rd Loan........ coool = 5 Peruvian and Chilian.... 2) dis =— 
Ditto 4th LOOM ...ccecesscs - 5 NNN. wcncaatedaweda 3 dis 
Warwick and Birmingham | 270 11 Potosi La Paz & Peruyv. Ass.) 2) dis on 
Docks, = MINED cnccee pebebesonens 2 dis i. 
Dete cscs caecacsesteeal «Oe 4 10 ‘Consolidated. ..... patel _ _ 
West India ..ccccseceeeeee| 205 10 Scotch Mine Stock ... — _ 
ee cacs 102 S Royal trish ..... ipetevee i dis ee 
Commercial.....cccocsccess| 70 3 10 a rer ll dis i 
Bridges. Cornwall and Devonshire...) — om 
Hammersmith ...ccececees| 35 — Gas Lights. 
Southwark .o..ccceceeees 10 Gas L. & Co, Chart. Comp.) 564 310 
Vauxhall ...cccccscccsece| 23 } 8 City Gas Light Company...} 160 9 0 
Railways Se Se chess cdéavasanan v0 5 Oo 
London and Northern... - -- ranted ccce ¢ ceecesooel = 2 
London and Bristol........ -- — Brentlord sccccccccccecceel = ‘en 
Birmingham and Liverpool.| par -—- Bath Gas ccccccccccccccees 16 16 
Bath and Bristol.......... ~- — Birmingham...cccsecesees] — 4 
COED occ ancctcesecas i. —_ Pornenene GOS: cesccccacecel. 86 if 
Water-works, Do. NOW cccccccccccccces) JI 12 
East London.....sceeeeeeee) 122 5 10 a rarer ok 1 6 
Grand Junction cecccsesee) 7 Ditto (from Oil) ...ccecees 7 oi 
West Middlesex ..ccccceee| 70) 215 Canterbury ...... coccccces] 82 3 
York Buildings ..ccccccee| 3G 10 Chelter ham ..... eee. 75 210 
Insurances. NUE covccvendcceseces ° 75 h 
Alliance British and Foreign! 12 _— DRO OUN MN scnedecvceces en 3S 2 
Ditto Marine....ccccoecess, i pr. -- Edinburgh Oil . ve — ti 
Palladium ....cccceesscees dis 4 Exeter ..... o e¢een onecens 70 
BMG ccisiisccrssesswneel 210 Glaswow........ ag eo ice eo ee 210 
AUlaS cecccccerecscererene| 8 9 _—— oc ceecccccces eoee 12 12 
Bath .ccccccscccccccccsoes| — 40 EROGS 2 cve-eccccccccces «+-| 240 lo 
Beacon cccceccccessvecess| par 5 Leeds (from Oil) ...... ‘ -— wai 
Birmingham Fire ....ee..) — 20 ROVOUUEED nceccccsscccee 418 10 
British ..cccccccccscccece| 47 3 Maidstone ........... 63 3 
Do, Commercial Life...... 4 5 Norwich (from Oil)... 25 l 
County .c.cccccccceccccce! 56 210 Rochester ......... sees 55 3 
Ditto Annuity ..ccccccsoes| § dis. 10 Sheffield ...ccccses TTTTTT 36 112 6 
Beagle wccccccoccccocccccce! | 5 PRED duicheencaesdine 42 210 
European ....ccccseccecee| 2U 1 ae ee ee 16 pe 
INO 66: scccawe cccsce] == 2 Miscellaneous, 
Globe ausabhaadeneiaiad 155 7 frish Provincial Bank...... 3 di one 
Guardian Oregecence oa -- Hibernian Bank .......... — —_ 
Hope .cccscscccsscccesees| 5 6 Australian (Agriculture)..) 11 pr _ 
Imperial Fire ....0.-000..| 105 5 Colombian Pear|Fishery Ass, 3 dis _ 
ig eeererrrerrrr me s General Steam Navigation.| 19 dis _ 
Rent Fire cccccesse cccsece] 65 210 MetropolitanLoan Company} 40 2 
Ditto Life ..ccccccccccces] — — Gee CON actadestacde ] — 
ew Edfe cc -cccccccoseces FS —_ British Rock & Patent Salt i —_ 
London Fir@.ccccccccecece] Se ] Patent Brick..... hibeanees i = 
London Ship ....seee00..| 2 1 Imperial Plate Glass ...... ] os 
Norwich Union ..sccccess| 50 1 10 Medway Lime and Coal.. 4 dis — 
Provident ceceseccceoesere| 22 18 Rio dela PlataAgricultural] 4 dis -- 





DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS. 


26th of December, to the 25th of January, 186, 


From the 
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Rank |3 Pr. C.'3 Pr. C43a Pr, C.134 Pr. C.ley | Long ; India {Malia Ex. | Consols. 
Stock. Red. | Cons. j oon, ‘Red. r aPr.€. Annuities. , Stock Bails. Bills. Mor eect. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of December to the 19th of January, 1826, 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 








Rain Guage 


Month. 








4s 
2) 10) 45 
29 wm 
uw 10 40 
24 ay 
25 i, 
26 38 
27 3 
2s 32}: 
7) 33is 
0 33k 
1@) =!36 
qf | B)3s 
3 = |35 
4 ws 3 
d & te 
6 2 36 
7 ~ 35 
s a | 5 
o S| 28h: 
10) f° 2S 
1 Bo}: 
12 Soh: 
13 21 
* 2) 3 
16 20 
17 =|: 
is 30136 
19 Tl 





Therm. 








— Barom. 
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eel 











De Luc’s 
Hygro. 
< Py 
a 

28] 84 | S84 
35) 83 | 92 
60] 90 | S4 
61) so | 57 
lit say 4 
74, 94) 71 
65] so | 73 
67| 73) 73 
48) 76 | 79 
46) nq | 84 
55 90 87 
65 87 S4 
61) 99 | 89 
69} s1 } 81 
75) so} 34 
76) 81} 81 
71) 82) 92 
61); 92] 92 
75) s4| 79 
87| 72\ 67 
85) 67 | 71 
55] 76 | 78 
62! 85 | 80 
71) 82] 75 
81) So | 78 
96) s2 | 85 
26) 90 | 85 
41} 85 | 85 
44 $2 
15) 87 | 85 
97' 93 | 85 





Winds. 
3 a 
< a 
“ae 
ESE {SE 
ISSE |<se 
WNWIWNW 
Ww Wwsw 
WwW Wsw 
Sw NW 
Ww N 
WNWIWNW 
W W 
N N 
N Ww 
WSW iwsw 
SSE ISSE 
SE ESE 
: E 
ENE |ENE 
ENE |E 
kK E 
ENE |ENE 
KE NE 
ENE INE 
N WNW 
NW INW 
Ww WsSw 
W W 
iw NNE 
NNEINE 
NE SSE 
SSE {|S 
Sw isw 
WNW N 


Atmo. Variations. 







































































aust 
*iwi«s 
Oo = 
Fine {Five [Fine 
- ——I/Sleet 
Fair |——/Fine 
Fine Rain 
Foggy|——|Fine 
Fair |—— 
Fine |—— 
———==i F OSEY 
——— |——_-]Fine 
——— | ——— | lou. 
——'!Fine 
Rain [Rain |Clou. 
Fine Fine 
yy 
Rain 
Rain {Rain 
Clou. |Fine jCleu. 
Fine re 
Snowy |—— | ——— 
Fine |——-/———_ 
Foggy _-_ — Foguy 
Fine |———'Fine 
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The Rain Gauge having frozen, no account could be taken of the quantity of 
Rain fallen. 


a eee 


Shackell, 





Arrowsmith, and Hodges, Johnson's-court, Fleet-street. 


James WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 





